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PREFACE 


I i-iave always felt that the writing of a preface 
is the most difficult thing in the whole of a 
book, and the kindness I have met with this 
time makes it all the harder. But for Dr 
Emrys Jones, I should never have ventured to 
embark on non-professional literature. When 
I wrote on my own subjects I knew where I 
was, but I was very sceptical whether what I 
had to say on lay subjects would really be of 
interest to the public at large. By patient 
perseverance he wore down my resistance, and 
my first attempt was ' Hooded Death.’ Then 
came the question where to send it. On this 
subject he had no hesitation. His advice was, 
" Fly high and try Blackwood.” I was very 
proud indeed when I first made an appearance 
in ' Maga,’ for I have long thought what so 
many of my friends have since told me, that 
an appearance there is the blue ribbon of free¬ 
lance journalism. I owe Dr Emrys Jones my 
acknowledgments, not only for much valued 
and valuable advice, but also for the meticulous 
care with which he has looked through my 
proofs and found errors which had escaped my 
notice. 
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PREFACE 


I should be remiss indeed if I did not mention 
with gratitude the consistent kindness that I 
have met with from Mr George William Black¬ 
wood. His valuable advice has always been 
at my service, and I have never for one moment 
hesitated to take it, even when it has conflicted 
with my strong preconceived ideas on any 
subject. A lady, whose great and unfulfilled 
ambition has been to appear in ' Maga ’ and who 
has had many manuscripts returned, once said 
to me: " Mr Blackwood is so charming that he 
makes a refusal quite pleasant ”—a great tribute 
indeed. 

Next come my grateful acknowledgments to 
my Secretary, Miss M. Wentworth Reeve, for 
all the devoted work she has put in from the 
start of my Blackwood articles onwards. Her 
own work is very heavy already, but she has 
never spared herself, and without her loyal and 
excellent help in many directions I could not 
have written the book. 

Last, but not least, my thanks are due to the 
readers of ' Maga ’ all over the world, who have 
written me a large number of interesting and 
very welcome letters. I have methodically and 
carefully filed their communications for future 
reference and use. One of them, on the very 
fringe of our far-flung Empire, wrote thanking 
me for an article I had written and saying : 
“ 0. ver here, we none of us go on safari without 
taking £ Punch J and ' Blackwood ’ with us ; 
you can have no idea what they mean to us.” 
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But I have, for I, too, have served the Empire 
and I know what these messengers from Home 
—spelt with a very big H—mean to the Briton 
overseas. I hope ‘ Maga's ’ readers will go on 
writing, and in return I shall do my best—as 
I have done in the past—to answer each and 
all of them personally, even if there is unavoid¬ 
able delay in so doing. 

ROBERT HENRY ELLIOT. 


54 Welbeck Street, London, W.i. 
* 934 - 
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PROLOGUE. 


Chapters II. and IV. of this book appeared 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ for April and June 
1933, and are reproduced by kind permission 
of the Editor of ' Maga. 1 

The first of them, on " Indian Conjuring,” 
has been but little altered, but I have taken 
advantage of the mass of kind correspondence 
which has reached me from all over the world 
about the Rope Trick to add a few words to 
what I originally had to say on that subject. 
My correspondents can be divided into several 
classes ; those who heave a sigh of relief at the 
explosion of a myth ; those who are astonished 
that any sensible person can take such tales 
seriously; and a small minority who still seem 
to cling to a belief in them. These latter can 
be again divided further : there are those who 
quote the various remarks which have appeared 
in books or elsewhere giving support to one or 
other explanation of the trick ; a few claim to 
have seen it done. Of these some positively 
refuse to be questioned on the subject; they 
saw the rope trick ; that ends the discussion 
so far as they are concerned. Others, whilst 
claiming to have seen it, disclaim all super¬ 
normality and attribute their experience to 
mass-suggestion, hypnosis, &c. The Occult 
Committee of the Magic Circle has invited any 
who are willing to do so to come and tell them 
their experiences, in order to get down to 
what they actually did see and to form some 
opinion as to the basis for their claims and beliefs. 

The fourth chapter deals with “ Indian 
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THE MYTH OF THE MYSTIC EAST 

Magic/'’ and has been very considerably ex¬ 
panded, chiefly as a result of the mass of corres¬ 
pondence which has poured in on me from many 
lands. May I take this opportunity of saying 
how glad I have been to receive these com¬ 
munications and how unnecessary have been 
the apologies for writing which have accom¬ 
panied many of them. One and all have been 
welcome, even when my correspondents have 
disagreed with my contentions. I have from 
the first had a serious object in front of me, 
but will not anticipate a later chapter to 
state what it has been. Criticism and dis¬ 
agreement have been just as valuable as support, 
whilst the contribution of new facts has been 
most helpful of all. 

Chapter III. reviews the evidence in favour 
of the rope trick as recently dealt with by the 
Occult Committee of the Magic Circle. From 
conjuring and magic I have passed on to snake- 
lore, believing that no small part of the mystery 
of the East lies in the wide prevalence of the 
death-dealing serpents. The original articles 
all appeared in ‘ Maga.’ Again my thanks are 
due to Messrs Blackwood. 

The first chapter is an expansion of a lecture 
delivered before the Royal Anthropological In¬ 
stitute on 20th June 1933, at the request of the 
Council of that body. The lecture was given 
on the understanding that I had the right of 
subsequent publication, and I thank the Presi¬ 
dent and the Council for their courtesy in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE MYTH OF THE MYSTIC EAST. 

A Paper read before the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

■ 2 . 0 th June 1933 . 

There is a widespread belief in this country 
that the East is the * Home of Mystery.’ It 
may be suggested that such an idea is only 
prevalent amongst ignorant people and that 
it is limited in its currency, but this is quite 
incorrect. Within the last few months or 
even weeks, I have talked to men who have 
occupied high and responsible positions in 
our Empire and who are by no means clear 
on this subject of ' mystery.’ They obviously 
have reservations and doubts which they will 
hardly admit to themselves and yet which 
they will not surrender lightly; like many 
people with a weak case, some of them are 
apt to be annoyed when run down by merciless 
logic ; and yet it is most merciless logic 
which is called for. Let me state my case to 
start with, and before doing so let me say 
once for all that I am not concerned here 
and now with the relative merits of Western 
and Eastern peoples or of their religions, 
customs, laws or habits. I have only one 
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THE MYTH OF THE MYSTIC EAST 

interest in this paper, namely, to find out why 
the East has been supposed by the West— 
quite erroneously I submit—to be the c Home 
of Mystery.’ I shall not repeat this, but leave 
it to be called to mind every time that I have 
occasion to refer to the religious or other 
customs of the two sets of peoples. 

To start with, it is a sheer waste of time to 
argue on these matters with anyone who has 
not clearly defined his or her own position 
with regard to that which we speak of as 
' Science,’ and which we might avoid am¬ 
biguity by calling ‘ knowledge.’ In ‘ the dim 
red of dawn of man,’ as our ancestors emerged 
from an animal level of intelligence, many 
strange natural facts were presented to their 
opening minds and they interpreted them as 
best they could with a very limited range of 
knowledge at their disposal. The many 
things which were beyond their comprehension 
they put down freely to the ‘ supernormal.’ 
It was an easy and obvious method of solving 
their difficulties, and doubtless went un¬ 
challenged for a very long time. Gradually 
reason asserted itself, trespassed on the 
hitherto undisputed domains of ' the gods,' 
and greatly daring, ventured to explain one 
mystery after another on simple and common- 
sense grounds. Thus arose the many great 
heresies, and thus, alas ! perished many of 
the truly great heretics ; but much as the 
human mind loves a mystery, the power of 
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truth is wonderfully compelling, and as, little 
by little, the dark places of earth's ignorance 
have been illumined by the light of knowledge, 
the area of the supernormal has shrunk 
and is still steadily shrinking. The discovery 
of facts always has preceded, and always must 
precede, the explanation of their causal origin, 
but this in no way troubles us. We are puzzled 
about many things ; we have no valid ex¬ 
planation for them; we admit this and 
confidently wait for the advance of the tide 
of knowledge which we believe will sweep on, 
irresistible and ever-progressive, unless indeed 
man by his own incredible folly dooms his world 
to an extinction as complete as that which over¬ 
took the giant reptiles, a by no means impossible 
eventuality. 

Having explained to you my platform, I 
ask you to share it with me and to try and 
understand why men and women—and very 
intelligent men and women too—have con¬ 
spired to invest the East with a mystery 
which is absolutely spurious. The fact that 
a man has a brown, yellow or black skin, and 
lives in far-away parts of the earth little 
known to the majority of us, gives him no 
claim to mystery. Man is man, wherever 
you find him. His powers are as limited in 
China as in Chiswick, in Tibet as in Tooting. 
When I first sat down to try and write this 
chapter, the ideas crowded in so thick and 
fast that it took me quite a long time before 
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I could sort them out. I could not see the 
wood for the trees. I went away back into 
my own past and gradually things cleared 
before me. I make no claim for anything 
original in what follows. What I hope is that 
you will find my remarks reflect eel in your 
own experience and possibly sometimes put 
in a light you had not seen them in before, 
or else linked up as a completed whole instead 
of in scattered fragments. In other words, 
I want to induce you to pass in a short hour 
through the stages which it has taken me 
months of analysis and rearrangement to 
reach. I shall take up my points in turn. 

It was in the first century of the Christian 
era that Tacitus expressed a great and im¬ 
portant truth in the words " Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico,’' a dictum that has pricked 
the bubble of many a mystery. In the early 
days of our relations with India comparatively 
few Europeans had been out there. Not a 
few of those who went brought back wonderful 
stories of what they had seen and heard. Their 
narratives were not checked in the same way 
as they would have been had they been talking 
about places nearer home. Most people like 
to enjoy the spot-light for a time, and many 
who mean to give an honest account of events 
find themselves drawn on by their own en¬ 
thusiasm to adorn the tale, especially when 
they feel that their statements cannot be 
challenged. Furthermore, it is hard for any- 
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THE MYTH OF THE MYSTIC EAST 

one to give an accurate account of something 
he has seen, even when called on to do so soon 
after the event. With the passage of time 
the clearness fades from his recollections and 
the story becomes overlaid with inferences 
and after-thoughts, often without the narrator 
being aware that this is so. You can confirm 
this in any police court. Many of those who 
came home from the East, telling in after 
years of their wonderful experiences, have 
embroidered their tales without in the least 
intending to do so, and doubtless believed 
their own stories implicitly, especially after 
many tellings during the course of which 
those stories had altered very materially. 
You will observe that I place ‘ distance ' in 
the forefront of my argument. Has it ever 
occurred to you to wonder why it is that 
India and China, once the very homes of 
mystery, have yielded the palm to Tibet 
and the Snows of the Himalayas ? I will 
venture to predict that when we know as 
much about Tibet as we do to-day about 
India, some other more remote spot-—if indeed 
one can be found—will be selected to replace 
the land of the Lamas as the hiding ground 
of the occult and the mysterious. In saying 
this I am not attributing deliberate dishonesty 
to the professors of the occult. One must, 
however, never forget how easy it is for any 
of us to believe what we want to believe, 
and how fatal it often is to cherished dogmas 
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to have them come up against the hard logic 
of proved facts. A story woven around a 
far distant and inaccessible land makes cor¬ 
roboration difficult and refutation impossible. 
The easy course, then, is to accept it, and 
such a course has been all in keeping with 
the custom of past ages. To-day it is an 
anachronism. 

I would remind you of another powerful 
influence on the human mind, namely, the 
love of mystery. Life is so humdrum and 
ordinary that anything which enlivens it, 
anything which is out of the ordinary, has a 
strong attraction for us all. I think that 
every one of us would like to believe that 
we had seen or were about to see something 
miraculous. Hence the vogue of ghost stories, 
fortune-telling, palmistry and a number of 
other things which we well know rest on no 
solid foundation. 

One of the most important of the mystery- 
engendering factors of the East has been the 
impact on the minds of young men and women 
in their early impressionable days of the strange 
conditions met with out there. I do not think 
that any of us will or can ever forget our first 
experiences in the Tropics. Everything was so 
different from Home. By day we encountered 
the hard, brilliant sunlight, the blue cloud-free 
sky, the tropical foliage, the dust and the heat, 
the crowds of people dressed differently from 
any we had ever seen, speaking an unknown 
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tongue and governed by customs to which we 
were strange. As we stood to watch a scene in 
the bazaar, a herd of camels padded by in the 
dust on noiseless hoof, or a huge elephant, 
possibly belonging to a neighbouring rajah, 
swung his great weight past us almost as sound¬ 
less as a shadow. By night there was the weird 
influence of the brilliant tropical moonlight, 
thrown on a foliage to which we were unac¬ 
customed, and intensified when, during our 
wanderings, we saw it reflected back by white 
marble buildings of extraordinary grace such as 
the Taj Mahal or by ornate Hindu temples. 
The warmth of the nights allowed us to walk 
at will without wraps, inhaling exotic scents 
and watching scattered individuals or small 
groups of people who seemed to steal silently 
and smoothly through the shadows. Always 
in the back of our minds lay the lesson driven 
home by some vivid early experience of the 
danger of a snake gliding beneath our feet, a 
lesson which kept us ever alert and watchful. 
In the distance the sound of the temple bells 
or of a chant or dirge blended with the stillness 
of the night. Inside the houses the native 
servants slid ghost-like in and out, unannounced 
and so quietly that we were not aware of their 
presence until we saw them. No one was in a 
hurry; time seemed not to matter. Life was 
lowly esteemed and death was inevitable and of 
little importance. Values were all altered in 
the first flush of contact with an Oriental 
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people. These things made upon us in those 
early days a deep-cut impression that time has 
done little if anything to efface. We learnt 
to fear the deadly tropical sun ; we sweltered 
through nights in which sleep was out of the 
question ; we listened astonished and alarmed 
to the shriek of a cyclone, or watched the 
almost continuous lightning, flickering round 
us at every point of the compass in turn, accom¬ 
panied by deafening crashes of thunder; we 
were caught in rain such as we had never be¬ 
lieved to be possible. These are only a small 
part of the strange experiences of a new-comer 
to the East. The * Hooded Death ’ may be 
lying in wait for him under his long-sleeve 
chair, on his table or even in his bed. The 
deadly blue krait may lie motionless and hidden 
on his bookshelves or among his bric-a-brac, to 
be discovered only too late. He must turn 
out his boots, especially his long riding ones, 
each time before he puts them on, lest they 
should harbour a snake, a centipede, a scorpion 
or a poisonous spider, any one of which may 
avail themselves of the grateful shade of his 
property without the least intention of harm, 
but with results which are none the less un¬ 
pleasant or even dangerous. A coat or dress 
lifted down from a hanger in a cupboard may 
shelter a poisonous scorpion and the edge of 
one’s bath may be the happy resting place for a 
centipede. When the rains come and the insects 
are swarming, a cloud of white ants may make 
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the air so thick that exit from a lighted door¬ 
way round which they are flying may, for a 
lady in evening dress, be uncomfortable almost 
to the point of impossibility. A wide green road 
may dance with millions of brilliant-hued butter¬ 
flies, presenting a scene of dazzling and almost 
unimaginable beauty. A heap of large millipedes 
over a foot across and inches high may present 
themselves on the garden path ; a tree a hundred 
yards or more away may swarm with buzzing 
green bugs to such an extent that their offensive 
odour is wafted down-wind with unmistakable 
distinctness; strange lizards and other animals 
watch the human interloper from the walls 
of the houses, from the tree trunks and from 
the ground. When he is walking not far from 
his own house the deep grunt of a panther 
or of a tiger, roused by his dog in the neighbour¬ 
ing brushwood, may warn him of danger. On 
broad metalled roads he may have to stop his 
motor-car till a lazy tiger chooses to move 
and let him pass, or as he rounds the bend of a 
hill he may catch sight of a huge python too 
late to avoid his wheels running over it. It 
is true that the European gets used to all these 
things and learns to take them as part of his 
everyday existence, but the impression pro¬ 
duced on him of the unusual and the mysterious 
never quite leaves him. 

We shall not solve this riddle of the Orient 
until we realise the great difficulty which the 
East and the West always have had and always 
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will have in understanding each other. The 
spread of education, the emancipation of the 
women, and the much greater interest in politics 
in India during the last thirty or forty years 
have made a profound alteration in the mental 
attitude, both of the European and of the Indian. 
It is just over forty years since I first went 
to India, and the change that has occurred 
in that time has been almost beyond belief. 
If, however, you will be content to go back 
eighty years earlier still, and will study Thomas 
Duer Broughton’s account of a Mahratta army 
on the move in 1809, you will feel as you read 
his pages that you are in a different world 
from that of to-day. British influence was 
just beginning to make itself felt and the land 
through which Scindia’s army moved was 
little different from that of primitive Hindu¬ 
stan ; a land tyrannised over by its princes, 
ravaged by invading armies, the almost un¬ 
protected prey of disease and famine, and 
steeped in ignorance of everything outside 
itself. Broughton, the Commandant of the 
Resident’s Escort with the court of Scindia, 
writing to his brother in England, told him 
that an Englishman was at a great disadvantage 
in describing Indian life and manners, “ owing 
mainly to the restrictions of caste on the Indian 
side and of rank and situation on ours.” He 
said that the opinions of the European were 
too often unfavourable because his prejudices 
made it difficult for him to judge the Indian 
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fairly. Broughton was as much concerned with 
the Indian’s difficulty in understanding the 
European as with the converse proposition. A 
cyclometer which accompanied the Resident’s 
camp in its wanderings and registered the 
mileage travelled each day was to them 
merely an instrument of witchcraft, as was 
everything else in which the Indian felt the 
European to he his superior. Before I leave 
Broughton’s story let me remind you of what 
he says of a mode of enforcing a demand 
common among the Mahrattas. The ag¬ 
grieved man went to the house of him whom 
he wished to bring to terms and who quite 
often was one of the greatest in the land. In 
that house he would remain until the affair 
was settled. Meantime, the one under restraint 
was confined to his apartment and might not 
communicate with anyone except with his 
adversary’s approval. The claimant might cause 
the tent or even the bed of his victim to be 
surrounded, and so might deprive him of food 
and exercise, but he was bound to practise the 
same abstinence himself. The laws of ‘ sitting 
d’hurna ’ were well defined and understood. 
In Benares a Brahmin might go to the door of a 
rich individual and refuse to eat till he was 
paid a certain sum of money. His request was 
generally granted, as the life of a Brahmin must 
be preserved. In the Mahratta camp Brahmins 
hired themselves out to ' sit d’hurna ’ to those 
who employed them, and they would actually 
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starve themselves to death rather than give in. 
Sometimes a suitor would go one better and 
would commit suicide on his adversary's door¬ 
step in order to bring home disgrace to him. 
To the Englishman like Broughton, used for 
long centuries to ordered government and to 
the processes of the law, such a custom seemed 
incomprehensible. 

Misunderstandings, like faults, are seldom one¬ 
sided, and it is of one of the most fertile causes 
of the former that I want to speak next. The 
language difficulty is a very real one in the 
correct understanding of Oriental and African 
peoples. It is hard enough for a man, unless 
he lias a great natural gift, to acquire a perfect 
or even a really good command of a single 
Eastern tongue such as Tamil, Hindustani or 
Chinese. It is still harder to work in a district 
where a number of dialects and languages are 
current. A man living in Southern India, for 
instance, may be called on in the course of a 
day's work to use Hindustani, Tamil, Telegu, 
Malayalam and Canarese, as well as English 
and French, not to mention dialects known to 
a very limited circle ; such was my own experi¬ 
ence. To most men the acquisition of so many 
languages is a sheer impossibility. One language 
is learnt more or less well, and for the rest an 
interpreter is depended on. This is a great 
source of weakness. 

Then another point: it has been said that 
language is a means of concealing our thoughts. 
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If that is in any sense true in the West it is 
many times more so out East. No Oriental 
will blurt out his thoughts. His whole nature 
is secretive. Even when he calls on a European 
to ask for some definite favour he will spend 
a long time in talking on other quite different 
topics, and will only bring up the one that is 
nearest to his heart when he is given permission 
to retire. The great poet of Empire has 
said :— 

“ 0 East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet.” 

Very few of those who quote these words realise 
the depth of meaning that lies beneath them; 
they look on them as a catchword or as a happy 
quotation. They are nothing of the kind; 
they are the expression of a great truth and of 
one which constitutes an impassable gulf 
between the European and the Indian. 


Social Conditions. 

The Briton, whether at home or in the East, 
lives his own private family life largely shut 
off even from that of his compatriots. There 
are many opportunities for delightful social 
intercourse, but the Englishman's house is his 
castle and into that castle he and those nearest 
to him withdraw for a large part of their time. 
The Indian knows little of such limitations. A 
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bungalow that would comfortably house one 
European family will hold a number of Indian 
ones. As the sons marry, their wives often come 
home to the father’s house, and as the grand¬ 
children grow up, the old lady and gentleman 
rule over all in true patriarchal fashion. In my 
professional capacity I have often visited Indian 
houses, and the ramifications of relationships 
under one roof have left me dazed. I think 
that this community-life must be a strong 
factor in cultivating that habit of reserve in 
Indians to which I have already drawn attention. 
If, under the conditions of European life, a 
chance word carelessly or angrily spoken may 
lead to mischief, how much greater must the 
risks be under the Indian conditions above 
described ? From an early period of his life the 
Indian probably learns the lesson of holding 
his tongue much more quickly than does the 
European. Language becomes to him by second 
nature a medium for hiding his thoughts. Nor 
is this all: the Indian community-life makes 
for intrigue, and intrigue always endeavours to 
hide itself in mystery. Plots and counter-plots 
are but seldom met with in the one-family 
European house, whereas, with many families 
living together, and with the favour of the 
heads of the household to be sought and gained 
or lost, the motives for underground diplomacy 
are many and varied. 

We must not forget the Purdah System, 
which involves, or at least has in the past in- 
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volved, the shutting up of a number of women 
under conditions which foster boredom and which 
provide opportunity for the many forms of 
mischief that lie ready " for idle hands to do.” 
I can remember on one occasion going to visit 
a very well known Maharanee, a most enter¬ 
taining old lady with a remarkable fund of 
originality and humour. As a rule, one had 
to wait downstairs till all was made ready. On 
this occasion I was shown up with quite unusual 
promptitude. After I had seen the patient, 
the nurse drew me aside for instructions and told 
me in a low voice that the room was full of 
women. I asked where they were. She said 
“ under the sofas and behind the tapestries.” 
They had been burning to see a European man 
at close quarters and had plotted that I was to 
be shown up quickly so that there might be no 
time for their usual enforced withdrawal, but 
only for hasty concealment. It was an extra¬ 
ordinary feeling to see no one and yet to know 
that one’s every movement was being followed 
by a number of pairs of eyes. Given an ordinary 
European room without tapestries or valances 
there could have been no possibility for con¬ 
cealment and no loop-hole for mystery. 

When an Indian lady of rank came to see 
me professionally in my own house, notice 
was given beforehand and my butler saw to 
it that every male servant was kept well out of 
sight. The carriage lumbered up with all its 
blinds and curtains drawn, however hot the 
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weather. The atmosphere inside must have 
been that of a Turkish bath. The grooms 
then produced a contraption of canvas and 
poles which made a passage from the carriage 
door into the house, and along this the ladies 
entered. I was amused, if not edified, by the 
comment made by one of the old lady’s grand¬ 
sons—now a very distinguished personage—it 
was pithy and to the point: " Damned humbug, 
Colonel; when my grandmother is down at ——- 
she walks about like any other lady in the palace, 
but here they have to keep up appearances.” 
Doubtless, things are changing fast now. The 
women of India seem to be throwing off the 
shackles of centuries, and as they do so, some 
of the mystery of the East will inevitably go. 
It will be small loss. 


Physical Influences. 

It is difficult for anyone who has not lived 
long years in India in intimate contact with the 
people to realise the conditions under which 
they live. It has been said that there are 
millions of people out there who from the cradle 
to the grave never know what it is to have a 
really full and satisfying meal. It is at least 
certain that a vast majority of the people live 
very near the hunger line and that such food 
as they get is not of very high nutritive value. 
Much has been spoken of the rice-fed brain. 
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There are a great number of these people who 
never taste meat and into whose dietary animal 
products such as milk and eggs enter very 
sparsely. It is a matter of common knowledge 
in zoological gardens that there are many 
animals whose disposition is entirely different 
according as they are fed on vegetable diet 
or on a mixed or meat diet. The quantity even 
of vegetable proteids consumed by a large 
number of Indians is low. This explains at 
once many of the characteristics of a great 
proportion of the people. They are patient of 
wrong, indolent and apathetic, often despondent 
in mental habit and singularly devoid of aggres¬ 
siveness or push. Their pleasures, too, are 
circumscribed by their means. Indian hemp 
and opium are easily obtainable and form a 
ready means of forgetting the ever-oppressive 
troubles of life, whilst the forms of alcohol in 
which they indulge are both nasty and dangerous. 
I well remember speaking to a patient once 
who admitted alcoholism, and asking him what 
his drinks cost him. “ Ah, sir,” he replied, 
" One can get a drink for one pie jjVth of a penny), 
one can get a really good drink for six pies, 
but one can get gloriously drunk for twopence.” 
He was neither trying to be amusing nor epi¬ 
grammatic, but was merely stating the means 
of refuge from boredom and weariness of a large 
number of his compatriots. 

Natives of India will travel long distances to 
visit a European hospital in search of relief 
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from some pressing trouble, and yet when they 
arrive there and are ushered in their turn into 
the presence of the presiding surgeon or physician 
he will often find it very difficult to get any 
information from them. He may speak their 
language well, but they will possibly make no 
answer to his questions until sometimes he is 
actually obliged to shake them in order to bring 
them back to full consciousness. They will 
then wake up and answer him readily. 

In the early years of my service I was fortunate 
enough to know Judge S. of N. Arcot who took 
me round the bazaar and showed me something 
of native life. We sat and talked to the potter, 
the carpenter, the goldsmith and others, each 
in his own little workshop. Everywhere the 
Judge was a welcome friend. One evening I 
told him what a privilege I thought it was to go 
about with one who understood the Indians 
as he did, and he answered, “ I don’t understand 
them; I came out to this country resolved to 
do so and at first thought I was making progress. 
When I went home on my first leave I had 
begun to wonder if I was advancing as fast 
as I thought I was. Long before twenty years 
had passed I realised how little I knew. Now 
at the end of my service I feel I know nothing 
of them.” He told me a story illustrative of 
the Indian mentality ; he and his wife had had 
a life-long sorrow in the loss of their only child ; 
in the great famine they had found a starving 
baby deserted by the roadside and had taken 
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it back to their tent and looked after it. The 
next evening there was a commotion in the dark 
outside ; the father had arrived and demanded 
the return of the child; they handed it back 
with the stipulation that it was to be properly 
fed and not again to be exposed to death by the 
roadside. That evening one of the syces asked 
permission to speak to Mr S. “ Sahib,” he said, 
" I have thirteen children, you can adopt any 
one of them you choose.” His interpretation 
of the kindly action of this gentle couple with 
whom he had been living was that they were 
trying to adopt a child whilst evading the usual 
payment for so doing. 

Is it strange that the well-fed, active-minded, 
energetic Britisher, thrown into daily contact 
with these people, found it hard to understand 
their outlook on life ? Their passivity, their 
acquiescence in misfortune and their failure to 
make any effort to escape from it seemed mys¬ 
terious to the European mind. 


Sudden Death. 

One of the things that impresses the European 
exile in the East more almost than any other, 
is the suddenness with which death overtakes 
those around him. Moreover, the shock is 
accentuated by the fact that the rapid onset of 
decomposition, due to the high temperature of 
the atmosphere, makes early burial an absolute 
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necessity. There are very many conditions 
which make for tragedy in tropical lands, such 
as accidents out big-game shooting or at polo, 
sunstroke, malaria, dysentery, liver abscess, the 
widely prevalent enteric fever, cholera and snake¬ 
bite. The list could be extended very con¬ 
siderably. One meets a man at the gymkhana 
or at the club one night; the following evening 
one hears of his death, and the next day 
the Station turns out to attend his funeral. 
Again, the rumour goes round that cholera is 
epidemic ; before one has had time to grasp the 
significance of this news one hears that one’s 
friend or acquaintance living in the opposite 
bungalow is down with the disease, or that 
one of the servants in one’s own compound 
has died of it during the night. Such were actual 
experiences of my own, and there must be 
very few who have served long out in India 
who have not shared them. In the old days 
cholera epidemics and famines were regularly 
recurrent. It was twice my lot to work in 
a cholera camp. In those early years, when 
little was known of how the disease was con¬ 
veyed, one could never be sure who would get 
it next; and often the apparently most un¬ 
likely went down, and were dead in a few 
hours. On the minds even of the most materia¬ 
listic of men such events cannot fail to produce 
a very profound effect. They stand out against 
the background of one’s customary forget¬ 
fulness with the vividness of detail of a land- 
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scape lit by a flash of lightning. Insecurity, 
danger and death brooded over such experi¬ 
ences, and left behind them an all-pervading 
sense of uncertainty, of the occult and of the 
mysterious. 

Nor is this the whole story. It is generally 
held—or at least it was in my time—and, I 
believe, justly so, that during epidemics a 
great deal of murder is hidden under the cloak 
of the prevailing disease, with the consequence 
that only too often the murderers get away 
scot-free. Quite a number of such people are 
poisoned with arsenic or powdered glass. An¬ 
other very easy method of murder is by mincing 
up the leaves of various poisonous plants in the 
victim’s curry. Henbane, Indian hemp, &c., 
grow wild. Formerly anyone could go down 
to the bazaar and buy as much arsenic or 
opium as would kill a family, or for the matter 
of that a regiment. Snake-bite, too, has con¬ 
tributed a dread element of the unknown. It 
has been computed that as many as 20,000 
people die from this cause every year, but there 
has always been a very strong suspicion in 
the minds of Europeans that a percentage, 
and perhaps a very large percentage, of these 
deaths should be attributed to murder. This 
is a subject of great interest, but it demands 
a volume to itself. There are, I believe, 
more ways than one by which snake venom 
can be used with criminal intent, and in the 
majority of cases with every prospect of the 
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escape of the murderer. I was told that if 
an Indian had a superfluous and interfering 
mother-in-law or other relative, he might go 
along to a snake-man and lay down a definite 
fee. Next day he would return and be given 
a hollow bamboo. A very innocent-looking 
stick, but in this case the knots have been 
cut out, converting it into a long tube, and 
a cobra has been inserted with its tail tied 
by string passing through two holes at one 
end of the stick. Exit the villain swinging 
his cane. When he arrives home he lays 
the stick near the sleeping relative and unties 
the knot. The snake, in no very amiable 
mood after its enforced and cramped im¬ 
prisonment, makes its way out ; the old 
iady moves in bed ; the serpent performs the 
task for which it was brorxght. The quiet 
of the night is broken by a scream of “A snake, 
a snake.” In rushes the son-in-law, seizes 
the bamboo and kills the cobra, covering 
himself with glory and ridding himself of a 
troublesome fault-finding old lady. Apart 
from this, I believe that snake-venom is em¬ 
ployed for murder in another way; one 
curious thing about the venom is that if it is 
kept dry its poisonous powers last indefinitely, 
though it soon spoils if it gets moist. It is 
known that in Africa and elsewhere arrows 
are tipped with snake-venom. I think it very 
likely that slithers of bamboo dipped in fresh 
liquid venom and allowed to dry are used to 
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stab enemies. The injury appears trifling 
and may be thought accidental, or represented 
as a joke or as a passing fit of spite. The death 
which follows some hours later may not be 
connected with the wound. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning one little 
point to which I drew attention over thirty 
years ago, and which I believe to be a certain 
proof of death by the poison of a colubrine 
snake. I refer to the fact that at quite an 
early stage the muscles that raise the upper 
lids become paralysed, so that the victim is 
unable to keep his eyes open. I first learnt 
this symptom when I was experimenting 
with monkeys. I noticed that these animals, 
when under the influence of cobra poison, threw 
their heads back as far as possible because the 
drooping of the upper lids prevented them from 
seeing in any other position. This was a very 
striking feature in every case. I had missed it 
in the lower mammals, but it was unmistakable 
in our cousins the monkeys. When I came 
to watch the other animals more closely I found, 
not only that all the mammals showed this 
sign, but that even the frogs exhibited it, but 
with them it was the lower lid and not the upper 
that was affected. This sent me off to a com¬ 
parative anatomist who at once told me that it 
was well known that the lower lid of the frog 
is the homologue of the upper lid of the mammal. 
The sign holds, not only for cobra poisoning, 
but also for that by the krait and at least 
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some other colubrine snakes. Owing to the 
paucity of medical men in bygone days, an 
inquiry into the cause of death was often most 
superficial, with the result that the probability 
that a crime would be detected was correspond¬ 
ingly small. The knowledge that this was so 
would frequently raise in the minds of a Western 
people, who valued life very highly, a suspicion 
of foul play, even though there might be no real 
justification for it. The spread of education, 
and the rise of a well-trained and widely dis¬ 
tributed body of Indian medical practitioners, 
have done very much to change all this, and 
will do still more in the future. 


Eastern Medicine. 

Much has been written and spoken of the 
wonderful drugs which are widely believed to 
be known only to the Indian Vaidyans or 
Hakims (doctors). It is frequently said that 
Western prejudice prevents us from using these, 
and that there is a vast wealth of pharma¬ 
cological products of which we have never 
availed ourselves. Moreover, quite recently 
there has been an agitation—to which one 
Government at least has deferred—for the 
setting up of a school of Indian as contrasted 
with Western medicine. To begin with, the 
West has drawn long and very freely on all 
that the East can offer; valuable drugs such 
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as opium, Indian hemp, hyoscyamus and many 
others have not only been freely borrowed by 
the West, but the essential alkaloids have 
been extracted, purified and standardised, till 
now they are used with a scientific accuracy of 
which the East in its wildest imagination never 
dreamed. Indeed, Oriental peoples are not 
fully aware of these advances to-day. Many 
Easterners are still content to use decoctions, 
extracts and so on, regardless of the fact that 
the dose of the real alkaloid, on which the 
result of treatment depends, varies with every 
such preparation. The amount of an alkaloid 
present in a tincture, decoction or extract 
made by the old methods still in use in India 
depends on a large number of factors, such as 
the part of the plant used, its age when gathered, 
the time it has been kept after picking, the 
soil on which it has been grown and other 
similar conditions. In spite of this there are 
people who to-day talk about the mystery 
of Eastern medicines, which they claim are 
still unknown to Europeans. I studied this 
subject at one time in connection with drugs 
for diseases of the eye. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more degrading, more 
ridiculous, or more primitive than the Eastern 
ideas on the matter : a certain drug did not 
act because it was not gathered in the right 
phase of the moon, or because a suitable mantra 
had not been said at the time of its ingestion. I 
met with one case in consultation with an 
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Indian in which an M.D. of the local University 
had ascribed the failure of a certain drug to the 
fact that it had not been gathered in the right 
phase of the moon. This opinion was taken 
quite seriously by all concerned. The dung of 
the sacred cow, human milk and virgin’s urine 
were among the favourite ingredients recom¬ 
mended by the Professors of Indian ophthalmo¬ 
logy, who indeed are dirty, ignorant, illiterate 
and unscientific. In one lamentable case the 
use of virgin’s urine as an eye-wash led to the 
blindness of the patient by venereal disease. 
In another, a very charming and highly educated 
Mohammedan gentleman was told to wash his 
eyes with his own urine. He had gonorrhoea 
and as a result he irretrievably lost the sight 
of both eyes. What little good there is in the 
native method of treatment is empirical and is 
overlaid by a heavy superstructure of humbug 
and charlatanry. To depict them or their know¬ 
ledge as something wonderful, which we of the 
West should copy, is an absurd travesty of the 
true position which only gross ignorance of the 
facts can explain. 

The student of Western medicine is trained 
to look upon any manifestation of disease as 
one element in the case ; when dealing with 
an inflammation of the eye, for instance, he 
thinks of it as a sick organ in a possibly sick 
body; he gets down to the fundamental facts 
and examines his patient thoroughly; then he 
sees the picture of the disease as a whole, and 
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attempts its treatment accordingly. The Eastern 
idea is quite different. Very early in my service 
in India I was asked to visit a house of wealthy 
high-caste people. One of the women had an 
inflamed eye. A curtain was stretched across 
the room, and a small hole had been made in 
this at a suitable level. It was suggested that 
I should examine the eye through this tiny 
aperture. I pointed out that this was impos¬ 
sible, that I was a surgeon, not a magic-worker. 
The reply was, " Our caste does not permit of 
this lady being seen by any European.” I 
further explained that it would be impossible 
for me to be of real service to her without a 
full examination of the whole of her face in 
a good light, and I gave them five minutes to 
decide on their course of action. The cur¬ 
tain was removed, and I examined and treated 
her successfully. From that day forward I 
never had any difficulty in entering a caste 
house. The ice had been broken: a small 
incident, perhaps, but illustrative of the great 
difference between Eastern and Western ideas, 
and of the false shroud of mystery that envelops 
so many Indian houses. 

One more anecdote : a lady of mixed descent 
with very good Indian blood, and widely re¬ 
spected and loved in a great Indian town, told 
me in my early days that she had a marvellous 
remedy for malaria, but that the English doctors 
would not give it a trial. I replied that she 
was unfair to my profession, and that, if she 
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would obtain me some of the remedy, I would 
take steps to have it tried in a large and very 
important General Hospital. She got samples 
of the drug, and just at that very time her 
youngest and most charming daughter had an 
attack of malaria. She sent for me to see her. 
There was no question of the diagnosis, and I 
said, “ Here is a splendid chance of trying this 
remedy." She went off at the deep end. “ Cer¬ 
tainly not! She was not going to have experi¬ 
ments tried on her daughter." I treated the 
young lady with quinine, and returned the 
sample of the wonderful medicine to her, saying 
that it would be unfair to try on a hospital 
patient a drug which was not good enough 
for one’s own people. Once again we have 
an example of the Mystery of the East, the 
unknown, the scientifically unproved, but the 
secret, the occult and therefore the wonderful. 


Fear. 

Every letter of this word should be spelt in 
large capitals. Only those who have lived in 
Oriental countries realise what a terrible factor 
it is in daily life. Broughton tells how the 
merchants who were not sufficiently anxious to 
ingratiate themselves with Scindia had their 
skulls broken by blows with a large wooden 
mallet preserved with care for that purpose. 
Akbar’s elephants played with their victims 
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until the signal was given to end the torture 
by crushing out the lives of the prisoners under 
their weight. These are only instances of the 
pall of terror that hung over the Indian of 
bygone days. There was no place for the agi¬ 
tator and the reformer; speech was fraught 
with danger ; silence was golden ; death waited 
on the rash wagging of a tongue, and men 
learned to keep their secret thoughts to them¬ 
selves. Such was the condition of things in 
the early days of the British penetration of 
India. It continued for very long afterwards. 
My remarks may seem exaggerated to those 
who have only known what it is to live in free 
countries. Not only is it nothing more than 
the literal fact of India’s past, but the very 
same state of affairs has prevailed in our own 
times in countries like Armenia which have 
been under a foreign domination. My brother, 
Brigadier-General Elliot, who was British Vice- 
Consul in that country, has given me a most 
graphic description of his own experiences there 
at the end of the last century, when fear stalked 
abroad, and when men dared not whisper what 
they thought in case they should be visited 
with immediate and terrible retaliation. 

Callousness to Suffering. 

A nation's philosophy is largely the outcome 
of its religious training and of its social environ¬ 
ment. Amongst the things which arrest the 
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attention of the Western man in his early 
dealings with the East are that life is valued 
so low, that death is not dreaded, and that 
the sufferings of those around him, and most 
especially of the animals, makes so little appeal 
to the Oriental. Poverty largely explains the 
first, and fatalism, combined with the belief 
in a return to this earth in another form, the 
second ; but the third remains an enigma to 
many a European. “ I'll twist your tail ” is 
an expression with which he has always been 
familiar, but he never understands its full 
horror until his attention is called to the number 
of draft-bullocks on the road with their tails 
broken off short half-way down, or with lumps 
the result of old fractures of the caudal vertebrae 
as the result of severe twisting by cruel drivers ; 
he watches and sees to his astonishment the 
man sitting with the animal's tail in his hand 
and giving it a vicious twist when he wants 
the beast to go faster. He sees the jutka-pony 
and the tonga-pony with their backs bleeding 
and suppurating beneath ill-fitting harness, com¬ 
pelled to make journey after journey under 
conditions which would horrify any ordinary 
Etaopean, and which yet call for no comment 
from an otherwise kindly Indian. He learns 
in time that the Oriental is largely indifferent 
to suffering, whether human or animal; such 
indifference is part of his make-up, and is the 
outcome of the conditions in which he has been 
brought up. The same man may not take the 
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life of the simplest or of the most obnoxious 
of creatures. Here is a mystery indeed, when 
we think of the callous brutality with which 
murder is so often effected : an enemy is caught 
asleep, and his head is cut off with a single 
blow or crushed to pulp with a rice pounder. 
The murderer’s only concern is for the con¬ 
sequences of his act, those consequences being, 
to his way of thinking, the outcome of the 
prejudices of a Government whose attitude he 
regards as gratuitously interfering and wholly 
uncalled for. 

Graft. 

Many centuries ago an Oriental wrote of 
his own people, “ The prophets prophesy falsely, 
the priests bear rule by their means and my 
people love to have it so.” That alliterative 
quotation often came to my mind when work¬ 
ing in India. No man can get on with an 
Eastern people unless he realises the basic 
fact inset in this ancient saying. The old 
African lady who was reproached by her mistress 
for dipping her fingers into the dish to help 
herself before she sent it up to table, countered 
with the remark, “ Puss must no lick her paws 
den ? ” Kipling has said— 

" The Eastern smiles while the Western riles. 

And he wears that Western down." 

The man who is to be a success in the East 
must recognise that Puss claims the right to 
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lick her paws, whilst he must see that she does 
not roll in the dish and lick her coat. I mean 
that he must recognise that what he looks upon 
as ' graft ’ is to the mind of his subordinates 
not merely justifiable, but an inalienable right. 
If he tries to impose Western standards upon 
them too rigidly, they will all be banded against 
him, and it will be strange if they do not suc¬ 
ceed in wrecking his work. lie will find all 
sorts of mysterious agencies in league against 
him, which will at any rate make him very 
unhappy. Let me illustrate this: the Super¬ 
intendent of an Indian hospital has, in addition 
to the medical care of his patients, the arduous 
task of feeding them. Not merely must he 
buy the food in bulk in the bazaar at the most 
favourable rates, but he must see that it is 
properly prepared and served out to those 
under his charge. He must pay surprise visits 
to the kitchens for this purpose, and he must 
also, while being careful to avoid offending 
caste prejudice in any way, make a point of 
turning up unexpectedly from time to time to 
watch his patients eat a meal and to see that 
they are fed. If he takes an early opportunity 
afterwards of talking to them and finding out 
whether they have enjoyed their food, and 
whether it was cooked to their liking, he will 
gain a lot of information, will earn their trust, 
and will do something to bring the East and the 
West together in their daily intercourse. He 
must, however, clearly recognise one thing: 
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although it is against all rules and regulations 
laid down by a fatherly Government, the 
hospital servant considers it one of his per¬ 
quisites to be fed out of the food supplied for 
the patients. If the Superintendent resists this 
he will be asking for trouble. He may dismiss 
one batch of servants, but the next lot will 
come in with exactly the same ideas. To take 
food home to their relatives would be the 
equivalent of " puss rolling in it and licking 
her coat.” To be fed themselves is the legiti¬ 
mate " licking of her paws.” There is an 
Eastern proverb, " The eye of the master 
maketh the ox fat.” Well, anyway, the eye of 
the Superintendent maketh his patients well fed. 
It does not stop there, for when he has left his 
hospital and gone over to his breakfast, his 
horses are brought to the edge of the verandah ; 
he goes out and sees their food mixed, and 
gives the order to start feeding them; there 
they stay till the meal is finished. This system 
runs right through the relations of employer 
and employed. Is it strange that in a land 
where such things are of everyday occurrence 
the thoughtful man should feel a sense of mystery 
and of not knowing where he is ? And yet if 
you get back to fundamentals the matter is 
simple enough. Can you expect the standards 
of a middle-class West from those who live 
their lives on the borderline of hunger ? A 
large element in the incomprehensibility of the 
East is due to over-population. The stern need 
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to live naturally brings out all the cunning 
that is in a man’s nature, and so helps to hang 
a thick veil between him and those who live 
under more prosperous circumstances. 

Another experience of my own will illustrate 
the same point in a different way.. When I 
was in charge of a large Indian hospital a Forest 
Officer wrote to me to complain that one of 
his Indian subordinates had been kept some 
time in my wards, and had been told by the 
attendants that he would not be operated on 
until he paid a month’s pay. I at once asked 
him to send the man back. I confronted him 
with the whole staff of ward servants and asked 
him to pick out the man who had demanded 
money from him. He said he could not recog¬ 
nise him, in spite of the fact that he had one 
good eye, and that he must have seen this man 
all day long for the three weeks he was in 
hospital. I was annoyed and disappointed, 
and I reproached him for his cowardice. A very 
able young Indian doctor afterwards asked 
permission to explain matters to me. What he 
said was, " If that man had given evidence 
against a ward-boy, he would most certainly 
have been poisoned sooner or later.” I do not 
doubt that his statement was correct. What had 
appeared mysterious became simple and easily 
understood. It would be possible to multiply 
instances in illustration of my point, but I doubt 
if any good purpose would be served thereby. 

It has often been said that there is a great 
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deal of graft, and very bad graft too, even in 
England. I am quite well aware of this, but 
it has always seemed to me that there is one 
difference in this matter between the East and 
the West. The West condemns graft and dis¬ 
honesty whenever it is made public. I do not 
think the East does so. The West holds that 
to deceive one’s neighbour is a heinous offence ; 
while the East only disapproves of being found 
out in deception and considers success in that 
line rather a credit than a discredit. The 
points of view are different. 


Conjuring and Magic. 

I shall deal so fully with these subjects in 
the following chapters that only the briefest 
note is now called for. It has been the custom 
over here to speak of Indian conjurers and their 
art with bated, breath, as if their performances 
were something too wonderful for words and 
were far in advance of anything we see in the 
West. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The Indian conjurer has a few shallow 
tricks of legerdemain which, as will later 
be shown, he repeats ad nauseam, and so gains 
very remarkable skill and proficiency in their 
presentation ; but if a Western conjurer were 
to venture on a similar performance here in 
London, he would be laughed off the stage, 
unless he dressed up in Eastern robes. Then 
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the trick would probably go down quite well. 
The psychology of suggestion is indeed most 
interesting. 

As to Indian magic, I shall deal with it at 
such length that there is very little to say now. 
There is much in it that is interesting, much 
that is new to Western minds and much that 
gives us food for thought, but we need never 
resort to any theory of the supernormal in order 
to explain even those things which puzzle us 
most. 


Religion. 

To compare the religion of the East with 
Christianity would be an immense task, and I 
do not for a moment propose to attempt it. I 
want, however, to draw attention to some 
outstanding differences pertinent to my present 
thesis. Setting aside the monks of the Thebaid, 
and a certain number of their imitators in early 
and mediaeval Europe, the general attitude of 
the Christian has been to be up and doing, 
showing his faith by his works, mingling with 
his fellow men and endeavouring to better 
their lot. He has looked askance at those, even 
of his own religion, who have withdrawn them¬ 
selves into a shell to mortify the flesh, with the 
idea that thereby they were spiritually drawing 
nearer to God. But despite this feeling, there 
has always, even in Europe, grown up a legend 
and a mystery around the holy hermit and 
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round the man or woman who subjected his or 
her body to tortures in order to refine the soul. 

A happy confident religion, which embraces 
the Fatherhood of God and which inculcates 
the brotherhood of humanity, springs up and 
develops under prosperous and smiling con¬ 
ditions. How can anyone who knows the past 
history of India, a history of rapine, bloodshed, 
famine and pestilence, expect that it would 
reflect the radiant colours of Christendom ? 
The Hindu, the Buddhist and the Confucian 
have had a very different outlook on life. The 
religions which the East has made its own have 
mirrored the gloom of the surroundings in which 
the people have been nurtured. They have 
led them to look to the future rather than to 
the present for consolation, comfort and happi¬ 
ness. The philosophic Buddhist dreams of 
higher and higher incarnations whereby he 
ever works for the attainment of Nirvana, that 
calm sinless state in which all the evil of human 
nature has been extinguished so that the spirit 
can enter into the blessings of unruffled peace. 
The allied aim of the pious Hindu is gradually 
to unite with and ultimately to be absorbed 
into the universal and all-pervading spirit. The 
future holds everything, the present nothing. 
The vested interests of the caste system guarded 
most carefully the portals of religion, and made 
those lower in the scale feel their moral and 
social degradation, adding thus to their em- 
bitterment and to their sense of futility and 
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inferiority. Why, it may be asked, did they 
not rebel ? The rice-fed brain has as little of 
energy to kick against injustice as it has of the 
joy of living. The poorer people turned to 
religion, it is true, but to a very sad form indeed, 
one closely allied to devil-worship. 

There was another way open to them, and 
many took it, strange as it was. From all 
classes and castes was recruited a body of ' holy 
men ’ who, turning their backs on active life 
and on responsibilities of every kind, enlisted 
in the great army of Sadhus and Fakirs. The 
very highest form of life that the Eastern can 
conceive of is one of mendicancy and asceticism. 
The loftiest possible ideal taught again and 
again in their scriptures is that a man should 
loaf through life dependent on others, even for 
the scanty food needful to keep body and 
soul together, and leaving to the care of relations 
those whom nature has obviously entrusted 
to his own hands. His one thought must be 
for the salvation of his own soul; nothing 
else matters. We must not forget that every 
Hindu shares a very wide responsibility for the 
care of many relatives, and on his shoulders 
may be cast the task of maintaining those who 
for any reason are less fortunate than himself. 
Very many years ago I remember my Munshi 
beseeching me not to let anyone know how 
much I gave him, or all his relatives would 
come down on him for maintenance. I re¬ 
proached him for his miserable moral cowardice, 
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and told him he ought to tell his relatives to 
go and work for themselves. He replied, “ If 
I do so they will blacken my face as that of the 
man who, being in happy circumstances, refuses 
to help his poorer neighbours.” This being so, 
it is easy to understand how hard it would be 
for a man to refuse to help to support the 
children of a relative who had adopted ‘ the 
holy life.’ Sadhuism is inculcated right through 
the Hindu sacred books. According to them 
it is the means by which the greatest degree 
of power is won in this world or in the next. 
Even the gods do not disdain to resort to such 
practices as are included under asceticism if 
they want to increase their empire over other 
gods, over devils or over men. Some of the 
objects avowed in their scriptures for desiring 
such powers are repugnant to Western ideas, 
though others are lofty and idealistic. 

Christianity has produced wonderful char¬ 
acters, men like St Ignatius of Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of Jesus, or like Thomas 
Aquinas, " the dumb ox who filled Europe with 
his bellowing ” ; but the world’s history has 
known few more picturesque and appealing 
figures than that of the young prince who, 
turning his back on a throne, on love, on his 
first-bom child and on the luxuries of a palace, 
went out into the silence of the night to be 
thenceforth a lonely beggar and the founder 
of a religion which to-day sways more millions 
of men than any other that has ever existed. 
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All this and more was the Buddha. No greater 
mistake can be made than that of thinking that 
he was exceptional in India, either in his aims 
or in his outlook. Where he was outstanding 
was in his lofty teaching and his critical intelli¬ 
gence. Both before and since his time large 
numbers of ' holy men ’ have perambulated 
the peninsula from the Himalayas to Cape 
Cormorin, and from the East to the West coast. 
During all that time they have changed little 
if at all in their habits and in the austerities to 
which they have subjected themselves. 

One characteristic of the Sadhus has always 
been outstanding, namely, their nudity. They 
do not parade it; they are not ashamed of it; 
they are simply nude and apparently unconscious 
of being so. Then again, though they are 
‘ holy men,' their standard of sexual morality 
would often seem to be extraordinarily low, 
and yet such things make little or no difference 
to the veneration in which these people are held 
by the masses. 

We can carry this subject one step further. 
Siva, the supreme being himself, is worshipped 
under the phallic symbol or ' lingam ’ which 
may be seen in front of a large number of 
Hindu temples. Any of you who have been up 
the rock of Bellary can never have forgotten 
the obscene carvings all the way up the hill. 
The same is true of many other temples. Vir¬ 
ginity and continence, which to the Western 
mind seem cardinal virtues, are by no means 
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so highly esteemed in Hinduism. One gets 
the impression that they do not really count 
for much. 

Freak religions were for many centuries kept 
in check in the West by the strong control of 
a central church supported by the State, whereas 
in the East, devotional feeling has been allowed, 
as it were, to overflow its banks into unlimited 
fields of unorthodoxy. Many and strange are 
the customs to which this licence has given 
free play, such as suttee, hook-swinging, fire¬ 
walking and so on. Perhaps the strangest of 
all known facts in this connection is the exist¬ 
ence of the Aghorpanthi, who are said to dis¬ 
inter and eat decomposing corpses, and even 
to float down the sacred rivers feeding on such 
disgusting carrion. Both men and women are 
said to be addicted to such practices. J. C. 
Oman has said, "It is perhaps only in India 
that such perverted instincts could be made 
the basis of a religious sect.” 

Very different indeed are the habits of 
another body of religious enthusiasts, the Yogis 
or practisers of Yoga. I am dealing with this 
in Chapter IV., which is devoted to the subject 
of Indian Magic, and I there state my conviction 
that there is nothing supernatural in it. A 
European friend of mine, a man of spotless 
integrity and high intelligence, assured me that 
by the practice of Yoga he had attained the 
power of leaving his body and travelling through 
space, but he was never able to demonstrate 
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his powers to me. There have been a number 
of other Europeans who have followed the same 
footsteps. We may have many different opinions 
as to the genuineness of the phenomena these 
men claim to produce, but there can be no 
question that the very fact that a certain number 
of Europeans have dabbled in Yoga has helped 
powerfully to cast a veil of mystery over the 
East. 

There is still another factor associated with 
religion which added to the early Westerner’s 
puzzlement. It was that which to-day we 
describe under the title of ' communal feeling.’ 
The Britisher has for centuries abstained from 
interfering with the religions of those with 
whom he has come in contact, whether they be 
inhabitants of his own Islands or fellow subjects 
in his wide-flung Empire. He has never under¬ 
stood, and he does not understand to-day, the 
bitterness of religious feeling between the North 
and the South of Ireland; and still less has he 
been able to comprehend the wide and deep 
cleavage between the Hindu and the Moslem. 
It has puzzled and mystified him. 


Witchcraft. 

I would remind my readers that within 
comparatively modern times witches have been 
burnt all over Europe, including the British 
Isles, and that a universal belief in witchcraft 
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has only recently died down. It is certain that 
in the early days of our invasion of India the 
average European accepted it without hesita¬ 
tion, but, whereas his own religion discoun¬ 
tenanced it, he found it openly acknowledged 
in Hinduism. The curse of a ‘ holy man ’ 
could visit an offender with misfortune, disease 
or death, whilst his blessing could turn base 
metal into silver, could convey fertility, happi¬ 
ness and wealth, and could influence the course 
of the seasons. To this very day the ordinary 
Indian implicitly believes all this. He is sur¬ 
rounded by devils or evil spirits which are only 
too willing to molest him. Often when a 
cobra enters a house he will not kill it; though 
its potentialities for harm and death are recog¬ 
nised, it is spoken of, in the South of India at 
least, as the ' Nalla Pambu ’ or ‘ good snake ' 
for fear of offending it, or rather for fear of 
offending the spirit within it; many Indians 
will supply it with food, and will try and induce 
it to leave without offering it any violence. 
There is no worse way of upsetting an ayah 
than by praising the beauty or the healthy 
appearance of a child under her care. She will 
say, " Master no say that! devil only hearing, 
baby looking very ill,” Again, I have seen a 
high Indian official, and a very intelligent man 
at that, sitting on the floor, whilst a Biragi 
(holy man) chanted mantras to relieve the 
pain of a scorpion-sting. It would be easy to 
multiply such illustrations. 
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One point more: throughout history, the 
wide world over, it has been the members of 
down-trodden, conquered races, the before-time 
children of the soil, who have always been 
credited with being, and who indeed actually 
have been, the exponents of occult practices. 
It has been said, and not without sympathy, 
that " Lying is the defence of the weak against 
the strong.” All that we know of India's 
unhappy past would lead us to take it for the 
ideal land in which the Occult might have been 
expected to thrive. Its prevalence would of 
necessity have deeply impressed all who came 
in contact with it, especially if their minds 
had been a soil prepared in advance, as we have 
shown good reason to believe they too often 
were. 



CHAPTER II. 

INDIAN CONJURING. 

There is hardly anyone in this country who 
has not heard of the wonders of Indian con¬ 
juring, and every visitor to the East, whether 
bent on business or pleasure, makes a point of 
seeing one or more of the performances. Con¬ 
sequently, a very large number of British people 
have heard from their relatives and friends a 
description of the various tricks which the 
Indians perform and for which they have 
become so famous. Unfortunately, these ac¬ 
counts are only too often founded from the 
start on defective observation. With the most 
honest intention possible, the narrator describes, 
not what he actually saw, but what he thought 
he saw, forgetting that the conjurer was out to 
mislead him all the time. Moreover, the passage 
of years has blurred the recollection of important 
details, with the result that the story, as it is 
told, is far from being as accurate as its teller 
believes it to be and wishes to make it. 

For these reasons I desire to open this chapter 
by trying to describe the scene from its very 
commencement as accurately and vividly as 
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possible. I do this with a double object : to 
refresh the fading memory of those who have 
seen the Indian conjurer at work, and to put 
those who have not had this advantage on right 
lines from the start. 

The sound of an Indian pipe is heard in the 
distance, and a servant, either the butler or 
his deputy the matey, announces that the 
conjurers have arrived and wish to give a per¬ 
formance. The time will probably be in the 
morning after ‘ chota hazri ’ (the early break¬ 
fast), or else about tea-time. The Mem-sahib 
or the hotel guests signify their willingness, and 
the children are thrilled to the marrow. In the 
shade of the broad verandah of the house or 
hotel the members of the eager audience dispose 
themselves on comfortable chairs, whilst just 
outside in the fierce light of an Eastern sun are 
grouped two or three men and perhaps a boy and 
girl. The men wear coloured turbans and loose 
flowing clothes. They set out their baggage— 
what, over here, we should call their ‘ props '— 
and after salaaming to those assembled, they 
squat, Indian fashion, on the ground, and to 
the music of the pipe the performance begins. 
There is never any sign of haste, nor is there 
ever the least tendency on the part of the per¬ 
formers to take the whole affair otherwise than 
as deadly serious. The flat cobra baskets, un¬ 
opened till the turn of their reptilian contents 
arrives later on, lie in evidence, and are calcu¬ 
lated to freeze any suggestion of levity. As a 
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rule there is a certain amount of talking and 
a great deal of very expressive pantomime. As 
each fresh item of the performance comes on, 
the articles used may be pointed out or briefly 
commented on to show their genuineness. Such 
patter is in ' pidgin ’ English. There is a 
deliberate attempt to create an atmosphere of 
expectation and mystery; in this the Indian 
conjurer is a past master. Each fresh marvel 
is revealed step by step, slowly, smoothly, 
silently. The spectator is impressed by the 
apparent sincerity of the performer. The latter 
seems to be wrapped up in the task before him. 
As each trick progresses his face registers anxiety 
and expectation, then amazement, and lastly, 
intense satisfaction. " The great experiment 
has been made before this most distinguished 
and critical audience ; by the help of the stars 
all has gone well; success beyond human hopes 
has crowned the efforts of the magician ; the 
great task is finished.” All acting, of course, 
but, none the less, very excellent and very 
convincing acting. The conjurer never answers 
the question, " How is it done ? ” nor will he 
accede to the request so often made in the West, 
” Please do it again.” His livelihood depends 
on the performance, and he is far too wise to 
let the public into his secrets. As soon as the 
show is over he silently packs up his para¬ 
phernalia and pockets his fee. A few moments 
later and the procession fades away in the 
direction of the gates of the compound, leaving 
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behind a sense of mystification and wonderment, 
which may last for many days, or maybe for a 
lifetime. Such, indeed, is the deliberate object 
of the Indian conjurer, and small blame to him 
for it. 

In my early days in India I had watched the 
conjurers merely with an amused interest, 
estimating the worth of their performances by 
the entertainment they afforded my children 
or guests from home. After some years in the 
East I came back to England thoroughly tired 
out, with the medical advice to avoid reading 
and concentrated thought for a time and to 
indulge in a complete rest. I found this very 
hard counsel to follow, and passing by one of 
the big establishments which make a speciality 
of conjuring apparatus and which advertise 
lessons in legerdemain, I went in and made 
some inquiries. Before long I had yielded to the 
fascination of magic, and was engaged in 
practising tricks and inventing new ones. When 
I returned to India the art of the native conjurer 
presented itself to me in an entirely new light. I 
studied the men’s methods, made friends with 
them by means of little presents and learned 
what they had to teach. In London certain 
leading principles had been impressed upon me, 
the chief being the art of misdirection and the 
necessity for acquiring manipulative skill. In 
the East I found that the basic principles were 
the same. To the globe-trotter and to the 
Sahib or Mem-sahib who wish merely to be 
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amused, the whole performance is deliberately- 
wrapped in mystery; but when one spoke to 
the conjurer as a man and a brother he would 
laugh as heartily over the methods and success 
of his deception as would any confrere of the 
Magic Circle in London to-day. As I shall 
have, more than once, to allude to this body, I 
had better explain that it may safely claim to 
be the greatest association of conjurers within 
the British Empire, and that it has linked with 
it a number of daughter associations in the 
large towns of England. It includes in its ranks 
professionals, amateurs and a certain number 
half-way between these two—that is to say, 
men who, whilst following other callings, are 
ready and willing to accept a fee for an after¬ 
noon’s or evening’s entertainment in their spare 
time. The keenness of the members is astonish¬ 
ing, and they are proud to have as their President 
the Right Hon. the Lord Ampthill. 

When I went back to Madras I founded a 
small local Magic Circle which included both 
European and Indian members, and one which 
gave some very successful entertainments in 
the cause of charity. It was, I believe, the first 
of its kind to be established in any part of 
India. On leaving the East I joined the Magic 
Circle in London, and so have had the op¬ 
portunity of seeing Western conjuring at its 
very best and from the inside. I think I may 
claim that this has enabled me to form a reliable 
judgment of the true nature of Indian magic. 
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My relations with the Indian conjurers were 
always most friendly, and in their dealings 
with me they were extremely candid. Going 
backward and forward to India I had also 
cultivated the acquaintance of that extremely 
skilful Egyptian prestidigitateur at Port Said 
who was so well known to all travellers to the 
East for his astounding production of chickens, 
eggs, etc., from pockets which their owners 
were prepared to swear he had never touched. 
Needless to say, this was merely a matter of 
manipulative skill combined with very clever 
misdirection on his part. 

It will be well to clear the ground a little 
before discussing individual tricks. Tricks they 
are and nothing more, and as man to man and 
conjurer to conjurer, these men will freely 
admit that this is so. On the manipulative 
side of conjuring the Oriental is extremely 
skilful; indeed, he is probably unrivalled any¬ 
where, but this must not be placed unreservedly 
to his credit when he is being compared with his 
Western confreres. In order to obtain great 
manual skill in the performance of any act, 
it is necessary to repeat it again and again. At 
first it must be done quite slowly, great care 
being taken to ensure its correct performance ; 
gradually the speed is increased, until the 
manoeuvre is carried out quickly, quietly, 
smoothly and without any conscious effort. 
For all this, time is required, and with it in¬ 
finite patience. The Oriental has ‘ time ’ in 
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plenty, and his patience is proverbial. He 
learns his tricks from his father or grandfather, 
and passes them on to his sons and grandsons. 
His repertoire is extremely restricted. This is 
a very important point, for it enables him to 
concentrate his energies on a very limited set 
of manipulations. From childhood to the grave 
he does the same few tricks under the same 
conditions and in exactly the same way, all day 
long and all his life long, until he could almost 
do them when he is asleep ; indeed, I suspect 
he often performs in his dreams. The amateur, 
when first he starts conjuring, especially if 
he is then an adult, must watch almost pain¬ 
fully every movement of his fingers and hands. 
If he is persistent and patient he finds that, 
with practice, the complicated movements which 
worried him so much at first become simple 
and automatic. No longer need his eyes be 
fixed on his hands ; he leams to look deliberately 
elsewhere, and at the same time to introduce 
suitable patter and so to distract the attention 
of his audience from what he is really doing to 
something else which is as unimportant as it 
is misleading. He is thus able to carry out one 
of the great principles of conjuring the wide 
world over—namely, the misdirection of the 
attention of his subjects. Here, then, we have 
the really strong point of Eastern magic; it is 
the possession of the unusual skill which these 
men acquire by long and constant practice in 
a strictly limited number of purposive manipu- 
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lations—a skill made the more unconscious by 
being first acquired in infancy and then perfected 
by dint of lifelong practice. Here, too, lies the 
great weakness, at least as I see it, of Eastern 
magic. If you become a member of the Magic 
Circle or of any similar body in the West, the 
first thing that will strike you will be the constant 
demand amongst your colleagues for something 
new, or for a new way of doing an old thing. A 
trick which you learn one day, and which is, 
for the moment, all the rage, has in a few weeks 
been altered or improved in some ingenious 
manner until it looks almost new again. There 
is a constant demand for ‘ something new,’ 
whether in ideas or methods. That, to my mind, 
is the glory and the strength of Western magic. 
The changeless East is utterly unconscious of 
any such demand. The conjurer is doing to-day 
in the same way the same tricks his ancestors 
have done for many generations; he sees no 
need to change either his programme or his 
methods ; the very suggestion that he should 
do so would shock him. In the fields, outside 
the town in which he is giving his performance, 
his fellow-countrymen are ploughing the soil 
with the same type of wooden share that has 
been the Indian model for countless centuries. 
In the garden of the house where he is amusing 
the children, the clumsy and mechanically in¬ 
efficient pycottah creaks to-day as the malis 
(gardeners) pump up the water from the deep 
wells, just as it did when their forefathers 
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moved up and down its horizontal beam, long 
centuries before the Western trader or soldier 
set foot on Indian soil. It is in this changeless¬ 
ness of habit that lies at once the strength and 
the weakness of Indian magic ; the strength 
which made such an appeal to early and uncritical 
spectators ; the weakness which is so obvious 
to-day to any careful and trained observer. 

There is another thing which I learnt only 
after many years of experience. The servants 
in an Indian compound, or at least the more 
intelligent of them, have long been initiated 
into the conjurer’s secrets. They are under 
no delusion as to any mystery, but they back 
him up most loyally and play up to him as well 
as if they were his accomplices, which, indeed, 
in actual fact they often are. This occasions less 
surprise to the European resident when once 
he has realised that every single man who sets 
foot in his compound has to subsidise his butler 
or headservant. The butler is the uncrowned 
king of the compound, and none of his sub¬ 
ordinates would dare to give him away. It is 
therefore to the interests of all concerned that a 
performance should be a success, and any little 
contributions that the household staff can make 
to this end can be safely relied on. The same 
is true of the hotel and the hotel staff, and 
even of the globe-trotter's faithful boy. This 
makes it clear that the observer can never 
really exclude the possibility of collusion—a 
most important fact to bear in mind. 
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It is always entertaining to hear people’s 
descriptions of what they “ actually saw with 
their own eyes when out East,” and to compare 
these with what one knows, from a large ex¬ 
perience of how these conjurers work, they 
almost certainly did see. I propose now to 
describe a few of the common tricks these men 
perform, and to subject each to an analysis, 
starting with the one which every European 
who has visited the East has seen, and which 
so many talk about as ‘ very wonderful.’ 

The Mango Trick .—I have often been asked 
if I have seen it. Having done so very, very 
frequently, it has always interested me to hear 
from those who have been out East what they 
had to say about this trick before telling them 
my own impressions of it. This is the story as 
one then hears it: “ The man sa.t down in 
front of a bowl of earth ; in this he planted 
a dried mango seed (stone) ; he muttered in¬ 
cantations and made mystic passes over it, and 
under our very eyes, a green sprout of mango 
leaves pushed its way up through the covering 
earth. We watched spellbound, as in response 
to the magician’s influence the plant grew and 
grew until it was quite large.” From some of 
the descriptions you might suppose the tree 
grew to the height of six or seven feet. The 
conception fonned by one friend whose experi¬ 
ence was recently related to me was that the 
tree was about three feet in diameter, was of 
great height and bore ripe mangoes which could 
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be plucked from it. Now it is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that the mango tree grows very 
slowly, and that it does not fruit except in the 
hot weather, and even then only after several 
years of growth. No intelligent person can 
believe for one moment that natural laws are 
habitually altered at the whim of a strolling 
performer. Truly ' on dit ’ est souvent un grand 
menteur. 

Our task, then, is to reconcile what these 
people think they saw with what actually 
happened, remembering all the time how hard 
it is, even for honest and observant people, 
to describe accurately what they have seen, 
unless they are prepared beforehand and unless 
they have the opportunity of repeating their 
observation several times over, with the object 
of verifying doubtful points. As I have already 
said, I have seen the mango trick performed 
very many times in different parts of India, 
and I have watched its every step armed with 
that inside knowledge which a training in 
conjuring gives. The method has never varied 
except possibly in small details. The conjurer 
squats with a wide chatty (earthenware bowl) in 
front of him. This has been filled nearly to its 
brim with earth. He shows his audience a 
mango-stone (the seed of the tree), and then, 
either in dumb show or else with suitable patter, 
he buries the stone in the earth; he then covers 
up the bowl with a large cloth, which he spreads 
well up over his legs to his waist. After a suitable 
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pause, during which the music of the pipes, the 
murmuring of incantations and the execution 
of magic passes have served to keep the audience 
interested, he withdraws the cloth and shows 
the first bud of the mango tree appearing above 
the earth. Another interval follows, during 
which the bowl with its contents is again 
covered, and anyone who keeps his eyes open 
can see that the magician is putting in some 
brisk work with his hands in the neighbourhood 
of the bowl; then there come more incantations 
and magic passes, and behold, when the cloth is re¬ 
moved, the little tree has pushed itself some inches 
higher above the earth. The same procedure is 
repeated, and a small mango plant, perhaps ten 
to twelve inches in height, is seen in the bowl. 

There is an elaboration of the programme 
which is adopted by some of these men and which 
is probably meant for an imitation of an attempt 
at sympathetic magic. In this case, the per¬ 
former—in addition to the bowl of earth in 
which the tree is to grow—arranges in front 
of him two small chatties, into which he bids 
his assistant put earth and water. He mixes 
this up with his hands to make a mud pie, and 
from time to time orders his boy to add in turn 
more earth and more water. During this process 
he bids the mango tree to grow, and carries 
on with the routine described above. As before, 
the motive is to gain time and to distract the 
attention of the audience from what he has 
been doing under the cloth. 
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We may now follow the usual procedure 
adopted in the conjuring books and furnish an 
explanation of the modus agendi, which is very 
simple. Under his loose robes, or in some other 
convenient place, the conjurer has secreted the 
' props ; necessary for his trick : the dry stone, 
the budding seed and the larger and larger plants 
which he needs each in its turn. Instead of the 
dry stone to start with, he sometimes provides 
himself with one which is just budding, and 
by keeping the green end of this concealed 
behind his palm, passes it off as dry. If he has 
at first handed round a dry seed he ' switches ’ 
the budding one for this in the very act of 
taking it back from the audience, or he does 
it later under cover of his robes ; this is a simple 
feat for any conjurer, and can be done safely 
under the very eyes of the audience. From 
then on it is a matter of ‘ switching ’ (or ex¬ 
changing) each new and more advanced speci¬ 
men of the plant for that last shown. Under 
the cloth, and with the aid of the conjurer’s 
loose robes, this is easily done. Those strange 
movements the man makes under the cloth, 
whilst he murmurs commands to the plant to 
grow and not to disappoint his hopes, are merely 
the manipulations whereby he substitutes the 
next set of mango leaves, etc., for the previous 
ones. No performer under Western conditions 
would attempt to present this trick as it is done 
in the East. In India the atmosphere is differ¬ 
ent. The men seem in deadly earnest; the cobra 
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baskets alongside of them intensify the pervading 
sense of mystery; the spectators are not out 
to criticise ; the glamour of the mystic East 
is upon them; they are influenced by that 
strange sense of the unknown which India so 
easily exercises on those who visit it. The 
whole effect is heightened by the surroundings 
of the scene, which resemble, but in their realism 
surpass, those of a stage setting. Above is the 
deep blue sky; beneath this the luxuriant 
foliage of Eastern plants; and lastly, there 
is the red earth of India intensely lit by hard 
tropical sunlight which outlines the men and 
silhouettes their shadows with a clear-cut sharp¬ 
ness that once seen is never forgotten. The 
summation of effects is arresting. It is perhaps 
not surprising that under this combination of 
psychic forces very many go away deeply im¬ 
pressed. One is bound to admit that the trick 
is well, smoothly and cleanly performed, and 
that any Western conjurer would find it very 
hard to bring it off as these men do. Two things 
would be wanting : the long practice that makes 
the performance so polished, and the ‘ atmos¬ 
phere ’ which no one here could hope to create. 
So much for the mango trick ; it is of the East, 
Eastern. 

Some of my readers may challenge my opinion 
as to the influence on the Western mind of the 
mystery of the East. Two years ago two 
Indians made their appearance at Barnet Fair 
and claimed to be able to read the fortunes of 
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those who consulted, them ; their fee was a 
shilling a time. Each applicant was given a 
blank sheet of paper and was asked to write 
his or her name on it. With due solemnity the 
slips of paper were collected and each was 
placed separately in a test-tube ; after the usual 
hocus-pocus it was taken out again. There, 
in a very crude handwriting, was found indited 
the fate of the client. The fortunes sold like 
hot cakes. It is unlikely that the citizens of 
London have never heard of invisible ink. How 
then can we explain their simplicity, except 
on the supposition that the mystery of the 
East had cast its aegis over the performers ? 
One can almost hear the crowd saying, "It is 
well known how wonderful these Indians are.” 
Carlyle's oft-quoted dictum springs at once to 
mind. 

Again, it may seem inconceivable that a 
performer can so effectually distract the atten¬ 
tion of his audience that when he has finished 
they do not really know what they have seen, 
and yet this is the merest commonplace of 
conjuring. Even apart from deliberate mis¬ 
direction, we all have great difficulty when we 
try to give a precise and accurate account of 
what we have seen and heard. This is freely 
recognised in courts of law, and holds good, too, 
in the events of everyday life. 

Many of those who come back to this country 
with descriptions of Eastern conjuring are said, 
and rightly said, to be very intelligent people 
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and in the ordinary way to be good observers. 
The inference drawn is that it is unlikely that 
they would be easily taken in by mere tricks. 
No argument could be more fallacious, for it is 
well known to the fraternity of magic that 
the most delightful audiences are those com¬ 
posed of very intelligent people. Children, 
on the contrary, are the conjurer's terror, for 
they are not sophisticated enough to follow 
his suggestions which are designed to put them 
off the trail, and they have sharp eyes and minds 
which act with uncomfortable directness. 

A last point remains to be considered. The 
majority of Europeans who watch one of these 
Indian performances are mystified; they know 
nothing about the subject; they are ignorant 
of the methods of deception; and therefore 
they suspend judgment. Years afterwards, 
when their recollections have faded and when 
they hear others describing the wonderful things 
they have seen, it is sometimes not difficult 
for them to imagine that the phenomena they, 
too, have witnessed have been more wonderful 
than they really were. 

The Basket Trick .—Everyone who has been 
to the East has seen this. It is an everyday 
performance. A closely woven basket, shaped 
something like a big spittoon with a hollow 
in its centre, is brought forward. Into it steps 
a young girl. She is seen first sitting and then 
lying in the hollow of the basket. A large cloth 
is then thrown over the whole affair. The pipes 
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begin to drone and the magician calls out to the 
girl. At first her voice is heard near at hand 
and then very far away; it gets fainter and 
fainter, till at last it fades in the distance. The 
startled magician says that his daughter has 
vanished. He feels inside the basket and nothing 
meets his touch; then he jumps on the cloth, 
stamps round in the hollow of the basket and 
behold! the girl is no longer there. He pro¬ 
duces a fearsome - looking sword and stabs 
through the basket. Sometimes the sword 
comes out covered with blood, but this is a 
refinement of the trick. After the basket has 
been stabbed through in various directions to 
prove that it is absolutely empty, the sword 
is put away and the maiden is besought to return. 
Once again her voice comes from the distance. 
She materialises, sits up under the cloth, and, 
when this is removed, takes her father’s hand 
and steps out, none the worse for her wonderful 
experience. I have heard it said that the girl 
sometimes walks in from another part of the 
compound, and that on examination the basket 
is found by those present to be empty. 

Now for the explanation. The girl is always 
very emaciated—the generally accepted stories 
of her beauty and her comeliness are myths— 
so much so that there is plenty of room in the 
outer convexity of the spittoon-shaped basket 
for her to curl herself round like the outer 
coil of a watch-spring, untouched by the tramp¬ 
ling feet or by the thrusting sword. Moreover, 
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the swordsman takes very good care when 
using his blade to avoid touching her—a by no 
means difficult feat; he has ample room. The 
voice fading away into the distance is merely 
an effort of ventriloquism. If there is blood 
on the sword its presence can easily be accounted 
for; a small bladder of the blood of any con¬ 
venient animal fixed in a suitable position 
quite simply provides the necessary gore. In 
any case, it would be a little difficult to explain 
the blood as coming from a maiden who had 
already disappeared, but such small incon¬ 
sistencies would not trouble the Eastern con¬ 
jurer ; if his ancestors had introduced blood 
into the performance, he would unhesitatingly 
do the same, and his all-sufficient reply would be, 
" It is a custom.” Who is he to interfere with 
the customs handed down through the ages ? 
As to the girl walking in from another part of 
the compound, I have never seen such a thing, 
often as I have witnessed the basket trick, 
nor have I met with anyone who has. It is, 
of course, not impossible that a duplicate girl 
may sometimes appear, the original lying hidden 
in the basket and being quietly removed to a 
safe distance whilst the attention of the audience 
is riveted on the next item of the programme. 
Such a device is by no means unknown to con¬ 
jurers, and, indeed, I have employed it myself 
for another trick in the course of a performance 
in Madras. What makes it much easier is that 
to European eyes so many Indians look alike, 
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especially during the early days of their ac¬ 
quaintance with them. 

I have heard it stated on second, or possibly 
thirty-second, hand evidence, that members of 
the audience have looked into the basket and 
found it empty. I regret to have to say that I 
do not believe this assertion. The Indian con¬ 
jurer, like his Western brother, prescribes the 
conditions under which his tricks may be seen ; 
he would strongly resent any interference with 
his routine. If a spectator tries to approach 
and investigate, he will pack up and leave the 
compound ; and quite rightly, too, for it would 
be unfair to do with him what you would cer¬ 
tainly not be allowed to do with one of your own 
people. No Western conjurer would tolerate 
this kind of thing. You may meet someone who 
has met someone who has heard of someone 
who saw the empty basket. That is the nearest 
you will get to such evidence. Was it not 
David who said in his haste, “ All men are 
liars ” ? And was it not a Scotsman—possibly 
after having got the worst of a recent bargain 
—who added, “ Mon, David, you might have 
repeated it at your leisure ” ? These wonderful 
embellishments of the basket trick are the 
progeny of a lively imagination bred out of 
defective observation. They see the light long 
after the event, under the fostering aid of a 
memory reaching back into the dim past. 

The Materialisation of a Snake .—This trick is 
included in the repertoire of those men who 
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combine snake-charming with conjuring. The 
performer is seated on the ground. He pulls 
out a long hair from his head and shows it to his 
audience ; then he coils it up in the hollow of 
his left palm, spits on it and covers it with the 
other hand. He next solemnly shakes it up 
in his closed fists and blows into the cavity. 
All the time he is talking energetically, prophesy¬ 
ing the wonders that are going to happen and 
addressing the prospective snake. He orders 
his assistant to walk round and round him, 
blowing on the pipe. By this time the snake 
is evidently beginning to materialise, for the 
charmer listens attentively to its movements, 
holding up his clasped hands to his ear for the 
purpose. We are led to believe that the snake 
is heard approaching, and it is suddenly pro¬ 
duced in full view of the audience, presumably 
from between the performer's palms. 

Now as to the modus agendi. The snake 
used is about eighteen inches in length. It 
does not bite, and has its two extremities pointed 
and much resembling each other. It is a most 
inoffensive animal that burrows in the earth, 
but the Indians will tell you that it has a mouth 
at each end and bites with both. It is usually 
known as an ' earth-snake ’ or as a ‘ sand-snake,' 
and in this country is called a ' slow-worm.' 
The latter is a misnomer, as the animal is a less 
highly evolved form of snake. Indeed, it has 
close affinities with the lizards. The reptile 
has been hidden throughout the experiment, 
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either in the folds of the man’s pugaree or in 
his hair, or possibly up his sleeve, and is caught 
and dragged into view under cover of the move¬ 
ment for listening—a very simple piece of leger¬ 
demain. A young relative of mine, aged eleven, 
used to perform this trick with great distinction, 
substituting for the snake a piece of ribbon, 
which she coiled round her ear and hid under 
her thick hair. She found her accomplishment a 
most paying proposition. 

The Salaaming Duck .—The conjurer presents 
a little pith figure of a duck. He then brings 
out of his bag a battered old pail and asks for a 
chatty of water, from which the bucket is filled 
nearly to the brim. The performer now sits 
down at some distance from the pail and begins 
to apostrophise the duck. He assures it that 
the Sahib is a very great Sahib, that he is very 
wealthy and will give the conjurer large sums of 
money, and that he has no doubt that the duck, 
recognising this, will at once salaam to such 
magnificence. The man does not appear to 
move, but without hesitation the duck bows 
thrice to the master of the house. When 
ordered, it salutes in turn the Mem-sahib and 
the various members of the family. I have 
heard this trick explained on the grounds of 
animal magnetism, whereas the true solution 
lies in a fine thread that travels from the toe 
of the performer, sitting some distance away, 
through a tiny hole in the bucket and so to the 
duck’s neck. The invisible thread may almost 
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be said to embody a principle of conjuring, 
and most English schoolboys are acquainted 
with it. The hole in the bucket is small, the 
thread partly fills it, and the leakage is slow 
and easily made good from the contents of the 
chatty if need be. The conjurer’s loin-cloth, 
draped over his legs in the squatting position, 
hides the movements of his toe. 

The Christian Cross .—On a visit to Benares 
my butler asked leave to bring in a very wonder¬ 
ful conjurer to entertain me during my chota 
hazri (early breakfast). The man started with 
the usual florid compliments of Eastern hyper¬ 
bole. " Master was a great magician ; his fame 
had gone throughout the East; he could do 
wonderful things ; might his poor servant show 
him that he, too, could do wonderful things ? ” 
To transcribe this picturesque flattery into the 
simple language of facts, it meant that my 
butler, who was accompanying me, had told 
him that I was interested in conjuring and was 
good for a five-rupee note or possibly more. 
He showed me some clever tricks, and then one 
which for a moment completely mystified me. 
From his bag he produced a small circular 
earthenware disc, perhaps a little bigger than a 
shilling, and a stump of soft charcoal. He 
bade me, as a Christian, mark on this disc the 
sign of the Cross, and he then indulged in a 
dissertation on the age-long fight between the 
Cross and the Crescent, with the former always 
triumphant in the end. He waxed eloquent. 
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Would I place the disc on the ground and crush 
it, Cross and all, to powder under my foot; 
would I hold my hand above the pulverised 
fragments, “ No, not like that, like this,” and 
the correct position was shown me. “ The Cross 
has risen triumphant, nothing can crush it. 
You have destroyed the disc beneath your heel, 
but the mark of your faith has risen and is 
imprinted on your hand.” I turned my palm 
upwards, and, sure enough, there it was, an 
exact imprint of the very Cross I had drawn, 
with all its irregularities and imperfections. 
For a moment I confess that I gasped; Ben¬ 
ares is the home of a faith and the most sacred 
city in India. I shook myself free of such absurd 
ideas and started to trace back every movement 
the man had made ; then I saw it. When he 
took that disc in his hand for just one moment 
—he declared he had never touched it, but I 
remembered now that he had, though only for 
a moment—he had taken, by the pressure of 
his thumb on it, a negative of my Cross. It 
was true that he had told me to be careful not 
to let it out of my hand, but this was pure 
misdirection, for I had already done so, though 
only for a second; that second was sufficient, 
and would have been forgotten but for my 
training as a conjurer ; he had bade me place 
the disc on the ground, Cross downward, doubt¬ 
less so that I should not see that it had been 
blurred by handling; he had told me to hold 
my hand above it; he had corrected the position 
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of my hand, ever so slightly, with the injunction 
“ No, not like that, like this.” In doing so he 
had seized my hand, for the fraction of a second, 
between his thumb and forefinger, the former 
being pressed on my palm—a momentary act, 
but it had sufficed to transfer the image of the 
Cross, now a positive again just as I had made 
it, on to my hand. Then there was a little 
well-timed delay whilst he lectured me on the 
Cross and the Crescent, gave me time to forget 
details which might have been awkward for 
him, and tried hard to blur my memory by 
subtly suggesting that the disc had never left 
my hand, that no one had touched me, and so 
on. It was a very clever trick. Try it for 
yourselves on your friends. It is very easy to do. 
It will seem more than a trick if you can get the 
right atmosphere, the Benares atmosphere, the 
atmosphere of a deep religious influence, with a 
suggestion of an age-long struggle between two 
great world forces in the background. Once 
again, calculated misdirection shows itself an 
essential element in successful conjuring. I 
wonder what my reaction would have been to 
this experiment had I never been trained in the 
principles of the art. My friend laughed merrily 
when he saw that I had found him out, and 
pocketed his fee with deep satisfaction. 

The Cups .and Balls .—This is a very old trick 
whose roots go far back into history. I have 
watched it done by many skilful men in different 
parts of the world. You may see it at home 
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at any conjuring entertainment, or on a race¬ 
course with peas and thimbles, when it is known 
as ' thimble-rigging.’ But the deftness with 
which it is performed in the East and the bland 
air of mystery pervading the whole exhibition 
endow the show with a character all its own. 
It is an illustration of a point I have already 
made—namely, that these men give exactly 
the same performance many times a day, year 
in and year out, till their skill is almost un¬ 
canny. The trick can be done with opaque 
tumblers and ping-pong balls, with thimbles 
and small peas, or with any intermediate-sized 
objects. The conjurer lifts the cups up, each 
in turn, and shows them empty ; taps them 
with his wand, lifts cup after cup and finds a 
ball beneath each. With suitable pantomime 
he plays with the row in front of him, and the 
balls pass from cup to cup in the most astounding 
way. It is merely a question of expert palming. 
Quite recently a distinguished member of the 
Magic Circle has introduced what is almost a 
new principle into ‘the cups and balls.' If it 
gets out East and is adopted there, maybe 
we shall hear of it as something mysterious 
and wonderful. In the hands of the inventor 
and his friends it is merely an improvement 
of an old trick, and gives rise to no end of 
chaff. You will hear people who have seen' the 
cups and balls’ in the East say that there is 
nothing like it in this country. This is only 
true to the very partial extent that I have 
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above indicated. Practice has indeed made 
these Oriental performers perfect, but that 
statement sets the limit to our tribute of 
admiration. 

Card Tricks .—Oriental conjurers do not usually 
specialise in card tricks in the way that their 
Western confreres do, but some of them do a 
little in this line and dabble in fortune-telling. 
The Egyptian conjurers differ from the Indian 
in this respect, for they make card-work a 
prominent feature of their performances, and 
their manipulative skill always astonished me. 
In Europe a great point is made of using un¬ 
damaged and polished cards. As soon as the 
edges lose their sharpness or the surfaces their 
glossy smoothness, one is taught to start fresh 
with a new pack. The reason for this is that 
one cannot do neat, quick work unless the cards 
slide uninterruptedly and noiselessly one upon 
another. In conjuring parlance, “ the boards 
must not talk.” At one time I devoted a good 
deal of my leisure to card manipulation, and 
was therefore better able to appreciate the skill 
of those Easterns whom I met and who had 
similar interests. The thing that astonished 
me was the condition of the pack that would 
constitute a man’s whole stock-in-trade. With 
its crumpled broken edges and its coating of 
sticky dirt, I could have done nothing with it, 
and yet the Eastern conjurer would manipulate 
it with the most surprising ease. His control 
over any particular card or cards was astonish- 
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ing; I should not like to play poker or even 
bridge with him. He would tell a fortune or do 
a complicated trick, producing each card in its 
turn, without the least danger of a mistake and 
without any apparent effort. Once again the 
explanation is practice, practice, practice ; there 
is no need to invoke any element of mystery. I 
made a friend for life of the Port Said conjurer 
by presenting him with a pack of cards specially 
designed for manipulative work. From that 
time on he was always on the lookout for me, 
and his salutation invariably was, " Very glad 
to see master; master got that new pack ? " 
Which, of course, I had. 

The Rope Trick .—There is no known trick 
so often or so widely discussed as this one. 
It is safe to say that every educated man in 
Europe is familiar with the descriptions of it, 
and that amongst the English-speaking peoples 
at least very few individuals could be found 
to plead total ignorance of the extraordinary 
claims made for it. Yet, and this is highly 
significant, not only is it very difficult to get 
into contact with anyone who can claim to have 
seen it for himself and who is willing to stand 
up to a cross-examination on the subject, but 
in every instance in which people are so willing, 
their evidence breaks down in the most con¬ 
vincing way. This will be dealt with in the 
next chapter, and so need not be pursued 
further at this juncture. In these respects the 
rope trick is in striking contrast with all 
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the other tricks with which we are familiar. 
There may be many opinions as to how 
any one of these is performed, but there is 
never any doubt as to their having, each and 
all of them, been seen by a large number of 
independent spectators. When we come to 
the rope trick the case is far different. We 
pass into a thick blanket of fog. There is 
no sense of certainty anywhere. From time to 
time the Press takes the subject up, but nothing 
fresh is ever added to our knowledge of it, and 
the discussion speedily dies down from sheer 
inanition. It was widely stated on what pur¬ 
ported to be good authority, that King Edward, 
when as Prince of Wales he visited India, was 
extremely anxious to see it done, but in spite of 
every effort his wish could not be gratified. 
The writer of that truly delightful book, ' Bengal 
Lancer,’ cannot be credited with being over- 
sceptical on the subject of the wonders of 
Hindustan, but everyone will concede that he 
knew a side of Indian life which is a sealed book 
to most of his fellow-countrymen, and his 
evidence is therefore of value. At Puri, the home 
of the Jaganath car, he had an opportunity 
of talking with the Superintendent of the 
shrine, and asked him about the rope and mango 
tricks. “ Were there any Yogis now living in 
Puri who possess those supernatural powers of 
which we hear in the West ? ” The answer 
was most significant. " The rope trick and the 
mango trick ? I have heard of such things ... 
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but I have never seen any of them. If they 
happen, they are not supernatural, but due to 
collective suggestion . . . beware of miracles 
made to order, especially in this country.” 
This was the dictum of an Indian who lived 
at a centre of Hindu religious life and who was 
certainly not lacking in credulity, as is clearly 
shown by his later remarks to Colonel Yeats- 
Brown on the subject of the restoration to life 
of dead sparrows. 

The description of the trick varies, but as the 
story is now usually told, a rope is thrown 
upward and remains taut and vertical in mid-air. 
It not only defies the force of gravity, but 
actually permits a boy to climb up it, hand over 
hand, and to disappear, his voice dying away 
as he vanishes. The spectators watch his 
ascent with mute astonishment. Some of the 
descriptions would lead one to suppose that he 
is seen going up a great height. The difficulty 
that a man would have in throwing a rope so 
high, in the first instance, is not taken into 
account. After all, if one is telling a ‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk ’ story, why bother about such 
rrimutia ? It is as well to be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb. Later, the same boy may come back 
from another part of the compound or neighbour¬ 
hood, to the astonishment of all beholders and 
to the confusion of the sceptics. 

Mr Sidney W. Clarke, Chairman of the 
Council of the Magic Circle, published five 
years ago in £ The Magic Wand ’ (a journal 
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devoted to conjuring) some very interesting 
details of old accounts of this trick. He thinks 
that the description originally came from China. 
The first record he could find was by an Arab 
Sheikh, Abu-Abdullah Mohmed, known as Ibn 
Batuta (‘ The Traveller') of Tangiers, who 
journeyed through the East in the first part 
of the fourteenth century and described the 
wonders that he saw. At an entertainment 
at Hangchau “ one of the Khan’s jugglers took 
a wooden sphere, in which there were long 
holes, and in these long straps, and threw it 
up into the air till it went out of sight, as I 
myself witnessed, while the strap remained in 
his hand. He then commanded one of his 
disciples to take hold of and ascend by this 
strap, which he did until he also went out of 
sight. His master then called him three times, 
but no answer came ; he then took a knife in 
his hand, apparently in anger, laid hold of the 
strap and also went quite out of sight. He 
then threw the hand of the boy upon the ground, 
then his foot, then his other hand, then his other 
foot, then his body, then his head. He then 
came down, panting for breath, and his clothes 
stained with blood. . . . The juggler then took 
the limbs of the boy and applied them one to 
another ; he then stamped upon them, and it 
stood up complete and erect. I was astonished, 
and was.seized in consequence by a palpitation 
at the heart; but they gave me some drink and 
I recovered. The judge of the Mohammedans 
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was sitting by my side, who swore that there 
was neither ascent nor descent, nor cutting away 
of limbs, but the whole was mere juggling.” 
Mr Clarke, being charitably inclined, is disposed 
to ascribe the whole thing to hypnosis. 

He finds the next appearance of the rope 
trick two centuries later, at Magdeburg in 
Germany, where a magical juggler " would 
throw a Cord up in the Air, and the little Horse 
would go up it; himself taking hold of the 
Horse’s tail, would follow him; his Wife, 
taking hold of him, would follow also, and a 
Maid Servant would follow her, and so mount 
up in the Air, as it were linked together, the 
Spectators standing in great admiration ; until 
a certain Citizen coming by chance that way, 
and asking what was done, it was answered that 
a Juggler with his little horse was gone up into 
the Air; Whereupon he assured them that he 
saw him just going into an Inn in the Street ; 
therefore, finding themselves deluded, they went 
away.” 

A century later still, Mr Clarke finds a similar 
story staged in China, when Cf a lady, followed 
by a man and a boy, mounted a long ladder 
fixed against a high tree, and went up, up, up, 
until they disappeared in the clouds and were 
seen no more—for they never came back.” 
The author of this wonderful tale, Pu Sing 
Ling, also gave an account of the rope trick, 
in which the performer took a long cord and 
threw it into the air, where it was caught by 
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something or somebody and pulled up till the 
end disappeared. The performer’s boy ran 
swiftly up the rope and disappeared in the 
clouds. Presently he threw down a peach as 
large as a basin. This was followed by the rope 
and by the boy’s head, limbs and body. These 
were collected and put into a box, and the boy 
emerged unhurt. It was claimed that this 
trick belonged to the White Lily sect that 
flourished in China about 1350. 

The first mention of the rope trick in India 
comes, according to Mr Clarke, from Delhi at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the Bengalee jugglers produced “ a chain of 
fifty cubits in length, and in my presence threw 
one end of it towards the sky, where it remained 
as if fastened to something in the air. A dog 
was then brought forward, and being placed 
on the lower end of the chain, immediately 
ran up, and reaching the other end disappeared 
in the air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, 
a lion, and a tiger were successively sent up the 
chain, and all disappeared at the upper end. 
At last they took down the chain and put it 
into a bag, no one ever discerning in what way 
the animals were made to vanish into the air in 
the mysterious manner described.” 

Mr Clarke mentions Lord Lonsdale’s offer 
of ten thousand pounds to see the trick per¬ 
formed, and Mr Maskelyne’s offer of five thous¬ 
and a year to any juggler who could perform it in 
London. Both offers were made in vain, and in 
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Mr Clarke's opinion, all these rope trick stories 
are " nothing more than an elaboration of the 
popular belief in communication between earth 
and heaven by the medium of a ladder, rope, 
tape, or growing plant, examples of which are 
found in the folk-lore of all countries. Jacob's 
Ladder is one example, another is the belief of 
the aborigines of Queensland that the souls 
of the dead climb to a place among the stars 
by a rope; when the rope falls, it appears to 
people on earth as a shooting star.” 

Where King Edward, a Viceroy of the out¬ 
standing eminence of Lord Curzon and other 
distinguished people had been unsuccessful, it 
was perhaps too much to hope that a far 
more humble individual would succeed; but 
a surgeon in India makes many good friends, 
and in the course of my wanderings I often 
found myself welcomed, as a reward for past 
services rendered in my hospital or elsewhere, 
to the relatives and friends of those I met. 
Many doors were thrown open to me, but this 
one was banged, barred, locked and sealed. 
I was unable to get anybody who would attempt 
to do the trick before me, and I could never 
meet with any reliable person who would give 
a description of what he had seen, still less 
submit to cross-questioning on the subject. 
Once I thought I was on the verge of success. 
I was going round my hospital wards with an 
Indian who was not only a very trusted sub¬ 
ordinate, but I think I may also say a very 
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kind friend. We had left a ward and were 
walking along a sunny verandah to the next 
when he remarked, " That Biragi, sir, is a very 
holy man. If he regains his sight he will do 
you great good.” I asked, “ In what way is 
he so holy ? ” " Oh, sir, he practises levitation.” 
I stood still in my tracks ; the chance of my life 
had come. " Dr E.,” I said, " I would give 
much to see this ; I would give him 300 rupees.” 
That was a sum that would have kept the man 
for two and a half years, but the reply dashed 
all my hopes : " Oh no, sir, you can’t buy those 
things. You are known to be a sceptic, and these 
manifestations only come to believers.” I 
recognised the blank wall I was up against. 
I knew that Dr E.’s reaction to such phenomena 
would be widely different from my own. It 
is so fatally easy to believe what one wants to 
believe and to be misled by one’s senses. I 
have sat in a seance with earnest people who 
were persuaded that they were hearing voices 
and seeing lights, and even looking at and 
holding communion with astral beings. To me 
it was a dark silent room, nothing more. When 
I was asked, “ Surely you hear them now ? ” 
I could only reply, “I see nothing and I hear 
nothing.” On one occasion a friend who had 
gone in with me said afterwards, “ I was so 
glad when you spoke quietly like that : I was 
beginning to think I saw things.” I am aware 
that my critics will see in all this evidence 
that I lack those finer susceptibilities whereby 
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a mind is attuned to the perception of super¬ 
normal phenomena. I make no attempt to 
controvert such views, but am content to 
point out that to the consistent materialistic 
mind a much simpler explanation is not only 
available but crying out for adoption. 

Well, to go back to my doctor friend, I asked 
him to come into my private room and tell 
me just what he had seen and heard. It was a 
simple story, very simply told, a story reminis¬ 
cent of the very infancy of religion. The Guru 
(holy man) had taken him and two or three 
companions into the desert to 'a place apart/ 
Mantras had been chanted, and the sense of 
mystery and of other-worldliness was on them 
all. It is certain that the disciples were honest ; 
it is more than probable that the teacher was so 
also. It is also certain that the right atmosphere 
had been created for the expectation of some¬ 
thing mystical, strange and supernatural. The 
teacher spoke to them at length; and then he 
made an announcement, awesome, wonderful, 
and yet one for which they were by then well 
prepared. “ My children, I am going to rise 
from the ground/’ They gazed at him against 
the background of dark rocks. They no longer 
saw the figure of a shrivelled old man, but in 
place of it that of a very holy teacher, one 
who was not bound by the rules which shackle 
everyday men and women, one who by the 
service of a life of devotion had purchased the 
power to transcend mortal limits, to pass 
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beyond the mystic veil which sets a bound to 
human sight, to behold things forbidden to 
the ordinary man to see, and to override the 
laws which rule, not merely this globe, but 
the whole vast universe beyond. Let us re¬ 
member that those laws are such as not only 
preside over the fall of an apple and over the 
swing of the tides of the world’s great oceans, 
but reaching far out into space, enable us to 
weigh (by the study of their orbits) stars whose 
colossal distance can only be calculated in 
unimaginable light years. Once again the Guru 
spoke. “ My children, I am rising from the 
ground ; I am rising, I am rising.” They saw 
his body leave the firm earth, and there was 
nothing beneath it but air. They bowed in 
worship. To me it is but a small experiment 
in suggestion and mass psychology. To anyone 
who is prepared to believe that the law of the 
attraction of mass for mass can be lightly abro¬ 
gated at the will of a human being—a speck 
of fugitive life flashing for an instant in a comer 
of a small and transient fragment of the universe 
—it may be taken as a miracle. One thing is 
quite certain: such a marvellous event can 
only be brought off before ‘ suitable subjects ’ 
and after special preparation beforehand. The 
man who dares to think for himself and to use 
his critical ability is debarred from the luxury 
of viewing such wonders. " In the faith of 
little children ” such visions are born; they 
are denied to him who holds that reasoning 
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power brings responsibilities as well as privileges. 
To my mind, that sums up the subject. This 
brings me back to the rope trick, which, like 
levitation, implies a defiance of the law of 
gravity. There are wonderful stories of people 
who have taken photographs during the actual 
performance of the trick whilst the rope was 
in the air and the boy disappearing up it. It 
is added that the negatives showed nothing 
to confirm claims made; there was no rope 
in the air and no boy. The explanation offered 
is that it was merely a question of hypnotism 
and mass-suggestion. I would go much further 
than this, for I have never been able to get 
into contact with one of these photographers, 
nor have I met anyone who has. Such evidence 
as is available will be found under review in 
the next chapter. To me it brings only one 
conviction, that of its utter want of value. I 
see no reason to suppose that the rope trick is 
or ever has been seriously attempted, and 
under the circumstances, I find it difficult to 
believe that it has really been photographed. 
You cannot photograph a thing which does not 
happen. Where the story originally started 
it would be hard to guess, but inquiries made 
about it in educated India to-day will, I think, 
be met either with blank astonishment or with 
a smile of quiet amusement at the questioner's 
gullibility. 

The great rope trick is a myth, and the sooner 
it joins the fire-breathing dragons and other 
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similar inventions of a credulous past, the better. 
It never has been performed and it never will be. 
It sprang, Minerva-like, from the brain of an 
inventor of Jovine proportions and, goddess-like, 
it has lived on far too long. Let it join the 
pantheon of a classic and mythical past! 


Note. —After these pages were in proof several correspondents 
have written stating that Ibn Batuta was not the first to describe 
the Rope Trick. One such gives the priority to a doctor of the 
Vedanta Philosophy named Shankaracharya, who, he says, was 
certainly not later than the eighth century. Another is venture¬ 
some enough to ascribe it to the Buddha himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE 
ROPE TRICK. 

At a meeting held on the 30th April 1934, in a 
West End London theatre, Lord Ampthill, who 
formerly acted as Viceroy of India, and who is 
now President of the Magic Circle, took the chair. 
He said that he had tried hard during his Vice¬ 
royalty to see the rope trick, but in vain. Similar 
evidence was given by Lord Halifax—better 
known dining his Viceroyalty as Lord Irwin— 
by Lord Meston, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Welldon—formerly Metropolitan of India—by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and others. The last- 
named mentioned that he had asked the Nizam 
of Hyderabad if he could help him, but even 
so powerful a prince could not. Amongst other 
interesting speakers to the same effect was 
Colonel Claridge, who said that he, his father 
and his grandfather, whose combined service in 
the Indian Army totalled nearly a century, had 
all tried in vain to get this trick performed. 

The object of the meeting was to present the 
report of the Occult Committee on their investi¬ 
gation, extending over many years, into the 
claims of those who state that they have seen 
the Indian rope trick performed. 
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Such claims, made circumstantially and con¬ 
fidently, have been supported by the authority 
of people whose statements would seem to be 
entitled to serious consideration, and yet every 
time that an opportunity has been found to 
examine the evidence the case has completely 
broken down. 

We may divide the subject into two classes, 
that derived from books, and that based on 
claims made either in the Press or from private 
sources. The former has gained a wider cir¬ 
culation, having the additional advantage of 
the fictitious sanctity of the printed word. 

The assertion that people have witnessed 
the abrogation or the temporary suspension of 
a great natural law, and that, too, at the whim 
of an unwashed strolling juggler, is so fantastic 
that reasonable people might have been expected 
to say, “This is absurd. Whatever the true 
explanation is, we decline to entertain so childish 
an idea.” Think for one moment what the result 
would be were it possible, even for a few seconds, 
to suspend the law of gravity, which controls 
not merely the fall of an apple, but the swing 
of the tides of the world’s oceans and the be¬ 
haviour of vast masses of matter incredibly far 
out in space. This should give pause to any 
thinking man or woman, and yet one finds 
people actually taking credit to themselves for 
their broadmindedness, and quoting that most 
abused of all Shakespeare’s sayings, “ There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
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Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” So 
far from their attitude connoting great breadth 
of mind, it is often rather an indication of 
fatuous ignorance of first principles. 

I shall show how little reliance can be placed 
on the evidence hitherto accepted as proof of 
the rope trick ; and yet it is unquestionable 
that these stories are widely believed by in¬ 
telligent people, and that those who tell them 
do so with a convincing air of confidence. How 
are we to explain all this ? What lies behind it ? 
Is it a craving for a little limelight; an inability 
to give unbiassed evidence; a disposition to 
weave a fanciful story in one’s imagination 
and to harp on its details until one can no longer 
distinguish truth from fiction ? I do not for a 
moment impugn the good faith of such witnesses, 
but I unhesitatingly assert that their evidence 
is of little value. 

In his book, ‘ Twenty-five Years with Earl 
Haig,’ Sergeant Secrett stated on page 47 that 
Sir Douglas and a major and two subalterns 
of his staff were all deceived by a fakir into 
believing that he had shown them the Indian 
rope trick. Secrett goes on to say that he 
exposed the man’s trickery and so earned his 
hostility, and that in consequence the fakir 
attempted to take his life that night by hiding 
in the verandah outside his room and setting 
a viper on to attack him. Full details are 
furnished of the incident. I have studied the 
ways of snakes long and carefully. All of them 
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are stupid animals, but in this the vipers excel 
the rest. Their brains are very lowly developed, 
and they cannot be taught the most elementary 
tricks. The suggestion that one of them can be 
trained to attack its master’s enemy is laughable. 

To return to the main theme, Secrett says 
that four people saw the rope trick. Of these, 
one, Earl Haig, is unfortunately dead. I wrote 
to the sergeant through his publishers, asking 
for the names of the other three officers in order 
to obtain corroboration of the story. My letter, 
bearing a stamped address at its head, has not 
come back to me from the post office and remains 
unanswered. 

I next wrote to Lady Haig, who has been 
most kind, and who, in one of her letters, says, 
"It is certainly desirable for you to say, as you 
propose, that I have never heard my husband 
speak of the rope trick or of the Crow incident.” 
It is difficult to believe that if the earl had met 
with such a startling and epoch-making ex¬ 
perience he would never have mentioned it to 
the countess during all the years of their married 
life. There are many other points in the book 
that might be taken up, but I shall content 
myself with asking one question : In the absence 
of all corroboration and in the presence of the 
strong negative testimony above quoted, would 
we be justified in accepting Secrett’s story ? 

Another printed account of the rope 
trick appeared in Lord Frederic Hamilton’s 
' Here, There and Everywhere.’ (Hodder & 
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Stoughton, 1921, pages 51 to 53.) It is there 
stated that Colonel Barnard, at one time Chief 
of the Police in Calcutta, told the writer a most 
curious story. The colonel had been informed 
that a man able to perform the rope trick was 
visiting Calcutta and would show it on the con¬ 
dition that he should be accompanied by one 
friend only. He took with him an English 
subordinate, who is not named, and a kodak 
camera. Adjoining a poor native house there 
was a small courtyard, thick with dense smoke 
arising from two braziers burning mysterious 
compounds. The “ rope began paying away 
out of the juggler’s hands of its own accord,” 
and went straight up till their eyes could no 
longer follow it. Then a small boy started 
climbing the rope till he disappeared from view. 
Colonel Barnard photographed each phase of 
the trick. The man went up the rope, killed 
the boy in the usual way, pulled the rope down, 
and the boy and the master were seen all well. 
Colonel Barnard went into his dark-room and 
developed the films; he records what he con¬ 
siders an astounding result. " Neither the 
juggler, nor the boy, nor the rope had moved at 
all.” The photographs showed the details of the 
courtyard and nothing else ; no ascending rope, 
no boy or man climbing it. Lord Frederic 
suggests that the braziers contained cunning 
preparations of hemp or opium unknown to 
European science, or some other brain-stealers, 
As an alternative he asks us to consider whether 
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the deep salaams of the juggler masked his 
hypnotic passes whereby he had forced the two 
Europeans to see what he wished them to see. 

This very slender second-hand story has been 
widely quoted in support of the idea of mass 
hypnotism in this trick. Let me point out 
that it is hearsay evidence, and that there was 
only one other witness, whose name is not given. 
There is nothing to show that Lord Frederic 
followed it up or that he cross-questioned Colonel 
Barnard. He seems to have swallowed the story 
whole. There is nothing to show that the colonel 
was not pulling his leg, or that he meant this 
impossible narrative to be believed, but there 
is one detail which is most suspicious. 'Colonel 
Barnard retired in 1897. In a small courtyard, 
thick with dense smoke, he, nearly forty years 
ago, took a number of photographs, and claims 
to have got pictures showing details of the 
courtyard, of the performers and of the rope. 
Remember that this was before the days of 
ultra-rapid plates. I can leave it at that. 
Another point. The whole act was replete with 
movement and yet no trace of this appeared in 
the photographs. It is an axiom of conjuring 
that the suitable action should always be imi¬ 
tated, but in this case “ the juggler had not 
moved at all.” 

I would ask some questions. Would it have 
been possible to take photographs of any evi¬ 
dential value under the conditions described ? 
Could a hypnotised man have taken such 
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photographs ? Is it likely that he would have 
remembered what had happened while he was 
under hypnotic influence ? Could any com¬ 
bination of drugs be diffused through the air 
in sufficient concentration to produce such 
effects ? Could such drugs in any doses which 
did not prevent a photographer from carrying 
on his work standing upright have produced the 
results Lord Frederic describes ? The answers 
are obvious. 

I have no patience with all this loose talk 
about the mysterious drugs of the East. The 
people who put forward such ideas know nothing 
of the contents of our Pharmacopoeia or of that 
of the Orient. No expert on the subj ect advances 
these absurd propositions, which are the hall¬ 
mark of ignorance and credulity and are un¬ 
deserving of consideration. 

Lord Frederic Hamilton’s social position and 
his interesting style of writing have obtained 
world-wide currency for this story; the ex¬ 
planations advanced are absurd; and the in¬ 
ternal evidence suggests that the colonel was 
pulling Lord Frederic’s leg with a success that 
must have succeeded his most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. 

I would have left my notes on Lord Frederic 
Hamilton’s narrative as they appear above, 
had it not been for Colonel H. Cornes’ most 
interesting and obviously veracious account of 
his experience in Bombay. He wrote to me 
personally to say he had seen some sort of rope 
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trick, and on 6th February 1934 he kindly 
met the Occult Committee. He does not think 
there was any occult element in this experience. 
He was an R.H.A. Subaltern and during a visit 
to Bombay he explored the bazaars. The sky 
was overcast at the approach of the monsoon, 
when, one evening after dark, he found himself 
in a small street, about nine feet in width. The 
verandahs of the upper storeys bulged into the 
street, but not close enough to enable people 
in the balconies to touch each other. The street 
was blocked by a crowd of natives watching a 
performing troupe of snake-men and conjurers. 
After some other tricks they set fire to five 
little heaps of black fuel. From these fires there 
arose a cloud of smoke which blocked out the 
upper storeys of the houses, though the lower 
verandahs at a height of thirteen feet could be 
seen. When the smoke was fairly dense one of 
the performers took a coil of rope and threw 
it up into the smoke-screen, keeping the lower 
end of the rope in his left hand, with a few feet 
lying on the ground. The rope was kept taut, 
and a small boy climbed quickly up it to the 
accompaniment of shouts of " Aie, Aie, Aie.” 
He is uncertain whether the rope was quite 
vertical or leant toward the houses. After the 
boy had disappeared the man gave a strong 
jerk, which may have been a signal, and the 
rope fell down. The performers at once went 
on with another trick, in the middle of which 
the boy appeared shouting on the low balcony, 
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and was lifted down to take up the collection. 
The rope could easily have been caught by an 
accomplice in an upper balcony and the boy 
could have climbed through a window under 
cover of the smoke-screen. Attention was 
deliberately diverted from the boy by the prompt 
starting of the next trick, so giving him time 
to come down to the lower floor. No other 
European was present; the trick was not staged 
specially for him; the rope was a light one, 
but he had no opportunity of handling it. As 
the boy disappeared he did so gradually in the 
smoke and darkness. Colonel Comes often asked 
for the same trick at later performances in 
India, but was never successful in getting it 
done. He thinks that darkness, a narrow space 
and a smoke-screen are essential requisites for it. 

There are significant points common to the 
above two stories, although Colonel Comes’ 
account is plain and matter-of-fact, while the 
other is adorned with fancy frills. In both 
the space was restricted, a smoke-screen was 
used and windows were available for the boy’s 
escape. I suggest that Colonel Barnard may 
have seen the same kind of trick as Colonel 
Cornes, but that his powers of observation and 
his memory for details were less reliable. 

There are a few newspaper records which I 
have found it impossible to follow up for want 
of sufficient addresses. In the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ 
of 16/6/32, Mr Prowse writes that he saw the 
Indian rope trick performed in Secunderabad 
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in 1915. “ The Indian took from his bag a coil 
of rope and threw it into the air, holding one 
end. I saw it stand up straight; a small boy 
climbed up to the top, balanced on his stomach 
and disappeared.” His wife had seen the same 
trick done in Ceylon years before he met her. 
Secunderabad is one of the largest cantonments 
in India and is full of Europeans. Had the rope 
trick been done there, there would have been 
no lack of corroboration and it would have been 
established for all time. The Southern Presi¬ 
dency has a very active and enterprising Press 
which would not have allowed so interesting an 
event to have escaped all record. The fact that 
the boy balanced on his stomach strongly 
suggests that Mr Prowse was writing of the usual 
bamboo balancing act. 

Mrs Pennell Williamson, in the ‘ Morning 
Post ’ (26/1/32), claimed to have seen the rope 
trick done twenty-five years previously at 
Mussoorie. “ I remember it quite distinctly. 
I was sitting in a room on the first floor of the 
hotel and saw a group of natives outside. One 
of them asked for a rope. . . . The man threw 
the rope into the air and it stayed there. Im¬ 
mediately a small native boy climbed to the 
top of the rope and disappeared at the height of 
about twenty feet or more. Half a minute later 
the boy reappeared from another part of the 
grounds.” She could only attribute it to hypno¬ 
tism. She was told that the trick was a secret 
of one family handed down from father to son. 
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It would be sheer waste of time to comment on 
such a story unless one could interrogate the 
principal and ask for the names of corroborators. 
In the same paper three gentlemen point out 
that large rewards have been unsuccessfully 
offered for the presentation of the trick. 

Also in the ' Morning Post,’ Mr A. R. Jennings 
of Bath says he has before him the photo of the 
trick and the boy at the top of an unattached 
rope. Pie understands the cost of such a rope 
is £20, and that its wire core makes it very heavy. 
If there is one thing more certain than any other 
in Indian conjuring, it is that the native does 
not resort to elaborate mechanical 1 props ’ of 
this kind. His stuff is cheap and simple. He 
is always described as throwing the rope into 
the air, and not as running it up from a piece 
of apparatus which he could neither carry about 
nor afford to buy. The explanation of a mechani¬ 
cal apparatus is far from new, but never emanates 
from those who know the East. It would be 
interesting to see that photograph, as the follow¬ 
ing case will show. 

Lieut. W. Holmes, V.C., appeared at the 
Social Meeting of the Magic Circle in February 
1919, and showed a photograph which he stated 
was of the Indian rope trick. The first glance 
showed me that it was a portrayal of the ordinary 
acrobatic feat in which a man holds and balances 
a bamboo, and a small boy climbs up it to 
spreadeagle himself on its top. I drew Mr 
Sidney Clarke's attention to the obvious knots 
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on the bamboo. He called up Lieut. Holmes, 
and I pointed out this feature and said : “ This 
is a photo of the balancing trick on the top of a 
bamboo pole. You are mistaken in saying it 
was a rope which the boy climbed.” He at 
once agreed that I was right. Was this an 
attempt to pull the legs of the members of the 
Circle ? Quite recently, and following the pub¬ 
lication in India of my article in the ' Spectator ' 
of gth March on “ The Indian Rope Trick,” a 
number of correspondents have written to me, 
sending copies of this photograph which have 
appeared in various journals and claiming them 
as proof of the genuineness of the rope trick. 
By Lieutenant Holmes' own admission above 
quoted they are nothing of the kind. Anyone 
who will study one of these photographs can 
see, even in the press reproductions, a hint of 
knots which are so obvious in the original photo¬ 
graph, whilst the tapering of the pole is an abso¬ 
lutely clear feature and definitely shows that it 
was not a rope. 

A mention must be made of Mr G. Wood, 
who wrote in ‘The World’s Fair’ (11/2/33), 
claiming that he could perform the rope trick 
in the open with people all round him. I asked 
him if he would do it before the Occult Com¬ 
mittee, and he replied that he could, but that 
he must first find a financial partner to join 
him in the considerable expense involved in 
making the apparatus. Apart altogether from 
the validity of his claims, his method cannot be 
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that employed by Indian jugglers, for, as shown 
above, it is obviously ruled out by the poverty 
of these men. 

Lady Waghom kindly wrote to me after my 
article on Indian Conjuring appeared in Black¬ 
wood (April 1933), claiming that she had seen 
the rope trick performed in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency in 1892, and that her husband had also 
seen it. 

“ A fairly stout rope was thrown up eleven or 
twelve feet in the air, where it remained rigid. 
A boy of twelve climbed up and disappeared 
at the top. He reappeared a few minutes later 
in the branches of a mango tree about a hundred 
yards away. We watched the show from the 
plinth of the bungalow. The performers were 
three feet below us and about fifteen feet away.” 
The above is an extract from a copy of ' The 
Cape Argus/ sent me by Lady Waghom, who 
most kindly met the Occult Committee last 
July and repeated her statements. She said 
that the boy simply disappeared at the top of 
the rope in plain view of them both. She did 
not think it at all marvellous at the time. She 
admitted that it seems incredible that she 
and her husband can have witnessed a defiance 
of the law of gravity without feeling any sur¬ 
prise. They did not discuss the matter after 
the performance or that evening or at any 
subsequent time. She could offer no explanation 
for this. Neither she nor her husband mentioned 
it to the servants nor they to them. This, 
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too, she admitted, was very extraordinary. 
She never put the evidence in writing until 
thirty-four years later, in 1926, when the matter 
was being discussed in the public Press. She 
could offer no explanation for not having done 
so. Pier husband never made any written 
record of what they saw, nor did either of them 
mention it to other Europeans at the time, 
as one might expect they would have done. 
On further questioning, she said that both the 
rope and the boy had vanished; incidentally, 
she claims to have a very good memory for 
details. She was reminded that she had first said 
that the man coiled up the rope in a bag after 
the trick. She hesitated about this, but several 
members of the Committee were quite definite 
that she had made this statement. 

The conjurers were on their way northward 
from Madras to Calcutta, and would have stopped 
at every place where there were Europeans to 
show their tricks. The Chairman told her that 
he was in Madras in 1892 and that no references 
to these wonderful performances had then 
appeared in the Press or were rumoured amongst 
Europeans. She admitted the truth of this, 
and said she would certainly have expected 
such news to get into the very active Madras 
papers, She could offer no explanation. She 
had thought nothing about the rope trick for 
thirty-four years until the English papers took 
the matter up. 

The Committee came to the following unani- 
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mous conclusions : Lady Waghorn saw a con¬ 
juring performance in 1892 which did not strike 
her as very wonderful, and which therefore was 
presumably not wonderful. When the rope 
trick was being discussed over here, thirty-four 
years later, she remembered this performance, 
an item of which possibly was the balancing of 
a boy on the top of a bamboo supported by one 
of the men. They think that after an interval 
of over a third of a century her memory has 
betrayed her. Whilst giving her every credit 
for believing her own story, they do not think 
that it is of an}? value as evidence in favour of 
the rope trick. 

Sir William Waghorn has most kindly answered 
the Committee’s questions from abroad. He 
says that the conjurer told them that he was 
going to throw a rope into the air, and that 
the boy would climb up it, and would reappear 
in a mango tree fifteen yards away. He suggests 
that they “ were both mesmerised or hypnotised 
and imagined that they had seen something 
which did not exist." This might explain 
suggestion so far as he was concerned, but will 
not help us with Lady Waghorn, who was quite 
clear that she did not know what was going 
to happen and could not understand the language 
in which the man spoke. Sir William added 
some further details which are not, however, 
of any great importance. The Occult Com¬ 
mittee are most grateful to Sir William and 
Lady Waghorn for the kindness and patience 
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with which they have answered all ques¬ 
tions, and for the permission to use their 
names. 

A lady, who desires to remain anonymous, 
claimed in the daily Press to have seen the rope 
trick performed in India well over half a century 
earlier, when she was a small child. In reply 
to a letter from me she gave a full description 
of the trick, asserting that she had a very good 
memory, and that every detail of the incident 
was clear in her mind. Some months later 
she kindly met the Occult Committee and was 
asked to tell us exactly what she had seen. 
The evidence she then gave was full of dis¬ 
crepancies when compared with her original 
letter, a verbatim copy of which was in the hands 
of each member of the Committee. There was 
a lapse of over half a century between her 
having seen the trick and her first and only 
description of it in print in the letter to which 
our attention had been drawn. There is no one 
living who can corroborate her story and she 
is doubtful if she can refer us to anyone to whom 
she told her experience before it appeared in 
the Press. The Committee were unanimous. 
They found that this lady was inaccurate in 
important details, and that she contradicted 
herself repeatedly. They do not believe that a 
young child would have noticed some of the 
remarkable details which she described or would 
have remembered them over fifty years later. 
They think that she heard her elders tell a 
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rope trick story which she unconsciously 
appropriated to her own experience. Whilst 
giving her every credit for believing the story 
herself, they cannot accept it as evidence in 
favour of the rope trick. 

Dr Emrys E. Jones, to whom the Occult Com¬ 
mittee is already much indebted, was informed 
by a prominent county official that a gentleman 
employed in the reading room of the British 
Museum had actually seen the rope trick in 
India during the war. With the exception of 
Dr Emrys Jones, all present accepted the 
story. By his kind offices I got in touch with 
Mr George R. Chapman, the gentleman men¬ 
tioned, who wrote to me on the subject and 
later most kindly gave evidence before the 
Occult Committee. 

Whilst on the North-West Frontier of India 
in August 1919, he came upon a large tribe of 
nomads who were holding a tamasha to which 
all were welcome. One of them, a very dirty 
old man " of the fakir class,” did a number of 
conjuring tricks, of which the last was a rope 
trick. In the centre of a circle, ten to twelve 
yards in circumference, was a coiled rope about 
two inches thick and twenty feet long; the old 
man stood beside it. No one was allowed to 
enter the circle or to examine the rope. After 
the usual chanting and ritual the rope slowly 
began to unwind and to erect itself until it stood 
stiff and stationary at a height of from seven 
to eight feet. For about half a minute both 
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rope and fakir stood still. There was a sudden 
word, a wave of hands and arms, and the rope 
collapsed in a heap. No one touched the rope 
or climbed up it. Mr Chapman was very dis¬ 
appointed, and agreed that this was not the 
Indian rope trick at all. He explained that 
before the rope began to unwind and to rise 
up, the old man stood near it waving his hands, 
which he raised as the rope rose. The latter 
went a full foot higher than his hands. It seemed 
to be an ordinary manilla rope, but there was a 
stiff end sticking five or six inches out from the 
centre of the coil. The projecting part might 
have been even longer than this. Two other 
white men were present, but he did not know 
them. The incident was not noticed in the Press. 
He agreed that it was merely a conjuring trick 
which the old man worked somehow with his 
hands, and which any fairly competent conjurer 
could have performed anywhere. 

The great interest in this story lies in the fact 
that on the evidence as at first put forward, 
a very intelligent and highly educated man had 
definitely stated that he had met an ex-officer 
whose honesty and intelligence were above 
suspicion and who had himself seen the Indian 
rope trick performed. On this evidence, a 
number of educated people accepted the story 
as proved, and yet when run to earth, it 
was not the Indian rope trick at all. Is this 
not an astounding fact ? 

I have analysed the evidence of the principal 
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witnesses who have been willing to appear before 
the Occult Committee, but these records con¬ 
stitute only a fragment of the many claims 
that have reached me or, indeed, which continue 
to reach me. There has been quite an active 
Press on the subject in Edinburgh during the 
last few weeks. A number of people have written 
or spoken about acquaintances, some of them 
dead, who have claimed to have seen the rope 
trick. In some cases it has been seriously 
suggested that I should write to friends of the 
dead and obtain their evidence. Such a thing 
would not be permitted in any Court of Law, 
however trivial the matter at issue might be, 
and yet there are people who think that such a 
procedure might be profitably followed in the 
elucidation of a problem so important as this 
one. 

The statements made to the Committee and 
in the Press and elsewhere contain the most 
astonishing contradictions and absurdities. It 
never seems to occur to some of the narrators 
that one has a right to demand an element of 
probability in a story before according it one’s 
belief. I could illustrate these statements ad 
nauseam, but will confine myself to one or two 
simple instances. The boy climbs the rope and 
disappears into thin air at the top, and yet the 
spectators did not think the occurrence one of 
sufficient interest to mention to their intimate 
friends, or to place on record for many years 
afterwards. As much as a quarter to half a 
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century often elapsed before they did anything 
of the kind. 

Again, an observer sits at the edge of a 
verandah and sees the climbing boy disappear 
behind its roof, regardless of the facts that the 
rope was a short one and that under the con¬ 
ditions described it would have been possible 
to have followed the climb with the eye some 
sixty to ninety feet into the air. 

Such witnesses frequently claim to have ex¬ 
ceptionally good memories, whilst the con¬ 
tradictions in their evidence show that in this 
respect they are not above the average, if indeed 
they are equal to it. Again and again, whilst 
listening to or reading these stories, it has seemed 
clear that the narrators were carried away by 
their enthusiasm and were, quite unconsciously, 
filling in the details out of their own lively 
imaginations, thus opening a path for serious 
contradictions. 

Another difficulty we have met with has been 
the extraordinary want of knowledge of elemen¬ 
tary physics displayed by some of the witnesses 
and by others who have joined in the con¬ 
troversy. An educated man told me that when 
he lifted an apple he was interposing a force 
which, for the moment, overrode the law of 
gravity. lie proceeded to argue that if he could 
do this the juggler might have a still more 
wonderful way of doing the same thing. He 
did not realise that the force of gravity was 
acting on that apple the whole time and that 
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his illustration was absolutely beside the point. 
Another gentleman, with the same idea in mind, 
quoted the influence of capillary attraction. 
He was just a little over two centuries behind the 
day in his ideas on the subject. It is very difficult 
to find a common meeting-ground for argument 
with those who advance such propositions. 

Again and again we have met with people 
who have no hesitation in admitting that the 
laws of nature cannot be broken, and who 
explain their experiences by suggesting that 
they were hypnotised by the performer. As Dr 
Edwin Smith pointed out at our meeting, there 
was no evidence whatever that the conjurer 
had, on any occasion, taken the usual steps to 
hypnotise his subjects. Indeed, in many cases 
they did not even understand his language, and 
they certainly did not lend him that co-operation 
which is necessary for successful hypnotisation. 
When an effort is made, even by a very ex¬ 
perienced and skilful mesmerist, to get the 
members of a crowd under his influence, and 
when all of the crowd understand the performer’s 
language, only a very few of them are affected 
by the commands issued, whereas in all these 
reports of the rope trick the story told is that 
the whole of the audience is made to see the 
exact same thing. After a very careful study 
of the evidence, Dr Edwin Smith did not think 
that hypnotisation held the clue to the mystery. 
In his opinion, it was simply an excuse offered 
when it was clear that no reasonable person 
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would accept the story as it stood. In this I 
am absolutely at one with him. 

A last word in closing. People have said to 
me, “You are flogging a dead horse; no one 
believes nowadays in the rope trick. Why 
waste time over it.” Those who think and 
speak like this cannot have read the recent Press 
on the subject and they certainly cannot have 
had my post-bag, some of it abusive, some of it 
expostulatory—more in sorrow than in anger— 
but both condemnatory of my scepticism on 
the subject. Them can be no question that a 
very large number of people are powerfully 
attracted by anything which has an element 
of the occult in it. To me, a belief in the occult 
is a vestige of our primitive past, and my principal 
desire in writing this book has been to drive 
another nail into the coffin of mysticism. 

The Occult Committee is ready and willing 
to give a special appointment to anyone who has 
a story to tell us about the rope trick or about 
any other phenomenon for which supernormality 
is claimed. We will devote ample time to any 
such witness and will endeavour to investigate 
his claims to the very bottom, even if it takes us 
many hours to do so. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INDIAN MAGIC. 

There are in the East a number of practices, 
such as snake-charming, juggling, fire-eating 
and the swallowing of swords and of glass, 
which are closely related to conjuring. 

India is an extraordinarily individualistic 
country. The man who puts your bath will 
do nothing else for you. If asked to perform 
any other service he will feel outraged and will 
say, “ That not my work.” The same is true 
of your gardeners, of the syces who look after 
your horses or of the matey who waits at your 
table. At one time I had on the staff of a big 
house no fewer than thirty servants, but my 
total wages bill was far less than it is at present 
in London. This was not due to extravagance ; 
each man had his own lowly-paid job and 
refused to touch that of any other servant. 
To a great extent the same holds true of the 
professors of the different branches of magic, 
and yet these side-lines have a relationship to 
each other and will sometimes overlap to a 
certain degree. We may always be sure of one 
thing, namely, that the trade, profession or 
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occupation — call it what we will — of these 
different men is invariably hereditary; each 
man is doing the job his ancestors did before him, 
and his descendants in their turn will follow 
rigidly in his footsteps. 

We must place in quite a different category 
the large group of men who spend their whole 
lives in carrying out what may be strictly termed 
religious exercises. The superficial observer may 
confuse them with the professors of magic, but 
no greater mistake could be made. However 
misguided their ideas of life may be, the main¬ 
spring of their actions is religious devotion. 
They are reminiscent of the monks of the Thebaid 
and of others who, at a much later date, and 
even down to comparatively modern times, 
took a delight in torturing the flesh under the 
belief that they were thereby purifying the soul. 
The criticism will be offered that some of these 
men are not above accepting an honorarium 
from their own people or even from strangers ; 
but the principle that the priest must live by 
the altar is far more widespread than the con¬ 
fines of the Orient. Moreover, it is certain that 
many of these men fare most scantily and accept 
little more than the food which just suffices 
to keep them alive. Indeed, many of them are 
half-starved and very emaciated. 

In between the ‘ holy man ’ with his ascetic 
practices on the one hand, and the conjurer 
and his allies on the other, come the fortune¬ 
tellers and the astrologers. Each of these 
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classes now demands consideration in some 
detail. 

The snake-charmer will be discussed at some 
length in the chapters which follow, and we 
need only refer to him now in order to point out 
what a powerful influence his control over 
these deadly reptiles exerts on the mentality 
of the people before whom he performs. It is 
an alarming experience to find a cobra within 
striking distance of one, or even to catch sight 
of it a little way off under one’s chair or table 
or on the floor of one's room. To watch a man 
manage these dangerous animals at arm’s length 
and without the least fear is at once calculated 
to inspire the onlooker with a sense of the 
presence of mystic power. He is thus prepared 
to accept as wonderful or even as supernatural, 
the phenomena which are subsequently shown 
in a conjuring performance. He loses sight of 
the fact that the man is merely a trickster, 
strictly comparable with his Western confreres, 
inferior to the latter in many respects, though 
possibly superior to him in manual skill in certain 
side-lines of his work. 

Much the same applies to juggling and to the 
balancing feats displayed by troupes of men 
who spend their whole lives travelling about 
in this occupation. One may see far more 
wonderful things done in a London music-hall, 
but the two things which impress the sightseer 
so much in the East are the absence of elabora¬ 
tion in what the professional calls ' props,’ 
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and the extreme simplicity of the surroundings. 
Quite a number of people carry into their retire¬ 
ment after official life, or back home if they are 
merely globe-trotters, a most exaggerated view 
of the wonderful nature of these performances. 
I must confess to have been astonished at 
the feats of the sword-swallowers and of the 
fire-eaters. One can often see the same kind 
of thing done in London, but never, at least 
in my experience, on quite the same scale as 
in the East. I have watched these men blow 
out volumes of smoke and fire from their mouths 
and wondered how their mucous membrane 
could stand it. Again, I have seen a man push 
a stiff sword-blade down his gullet. The most 
elementary knowledge of anatomy made it 
obvious that it must have entered his stomach, 
and yet he did not appear to suffer the least 
inconvenience from it. This is the more sur¬ 
prising when one remembers how uncomfortable 
and upsetting it is to a patient to have the soft 
round end-tube of a stomach pump carefully 
passed into position. One may see yet another 
of these men chew up a piece of glass and ap¬ 
parently swallow the fragments as if he were 
making a meal of them. This brings a new 
thought under our consideration, and one which 
will provide a constantly recurring theme when 
we come to deal with the religious side of mysti¬ 
cism. It has often been said that ,f Time is the 
wealth of the East.” No one seems in a hurry 
there. The Oriental attitude toward the Western 
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desire to get something done, and to get it done 
quickly, is one of mild but deep surprise. Given 
time and patience, it is extraordinary what a 
man can do with his body, especially if he starts 
young enough. To suggest that there is anything 
supernatural about these feats is unnecessary; 
indeed, I shall have more extraordinary ones 
to tell of presently. Incidentally, I may mention 
that in my first Indian station, Secunderabad, 
there was a Subaltern whose star-turn after 
dinner was to bite a piece out of a wine-glass 
and deliberately chew it up and swallow it. 
I was not a great diner-out and I never met this 
magician, but a number of my friends had seen 
him do it, and the genuineness of the feat was 
common knowledge ; he was much in request 
in consequence. When one remembers that 
powdered glass is said to be a favourite method 
of secret murder in the East, one wonders what 
kind of an inside this young man had. One 
knows that ostriches, sharks and other animals 
have remarkable powers in the same direction, 
and one can only conclude that he was similarly 
gifted. I do not know whether, in the end, 
he did it once too often. I sincerely hope not. 
In any case, his achievement has been eclipsed 
by that of a man of thirty-two, who, as recently 
reported in ‘ The Times,' swallowed six dessert 
spoons, two teaspoons, a length of chain, a 
bell-push with its three screws, and a piece of 
tin seven inches long. The medley of articles 
was identified by an X-ray plate, but the man 
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firmly refused to allow them to be removed 
by operation, though the police, desirous of 
recovering the property, wished this to be done. 

The fortune-teller often combines his art 
with mystery tricks, which are simply conjuring. 
Long ago, an Indian made a great impression 
upon the European visitors and the residents 
in a Madras hotel by asking them to write 
down a number of items as to their date of birth 
and so on, and also one or more questions on 
which they wished to be enlightened with regard 
to their future. He then bade them fold the 
paper up without showing it to him and burn it. 
After which he cast a horoscope founded on their 
correct birthday, &c., and proceeded to tell 
them what questions they had asked and to 
answer them. They themselves had supplied 
the paper and he had never handled it. That 
was all very true, but they had neglected to 
observe that in his anxiety to help them he had 
provided them with a simple, if dirty, form of 
writing-pad. Had they looked inside this they 
would have found another sheet of paper with a 
reduplicating carbon. Nor did it occur to them 
that he had probably spent quite a long time that 
morning, before the performance began, in 
obtaining interesting information about them 
from their servants, knowledge for which he 
probably paid at a regular tariff. Many years 
later, when I was on a visit to Biskra, I made my 
way after breakfast to the Garden of Allah. 
On the road I was accosted by a guide, whom I 
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engaged. As we were going through the Garden 
he pointed out to me “ a very holy man who 
read one’s fate in the sand.” I refused to be 
drawn, but on my way back we encountered 
the sage again, of course accidentally—no doubt 
on purpose. Having a spare half-hour I decided 
to give him a chance in order to study his 
methods. He muttered incantations, murmured 
about the planets, divided the sand up into 
heaps, subdivided these again and again, and 
went through the usual hocus-pocus. He then 
told a number of events about my past life, and 
added that I was very sceptical and many other 
things, some partly true, some incorrect. Walk¬ 
ing back to the hotel I reconstructed the whole 
affair. The guide whom I had apparently met 
so casually was in reality lying in wait for me, 
and had obtained through the hotel servants a 
number of items of information. These he 
handed on to the astrologer in his own tongue 
which I could not understand. I was therefore 
quite unable to check them. I remembered 
that ‘ the reader of the future ’ had looked 
up suddenly from his heaps of sand and had 
caught on my face a smile of amusement which 
I had not been quick enough to mask. The 
visitor to the Orient is much more closely 
watched than he knows. He is a solitary 
stranger among a crowd of people who have 
many interests in common. His goings-out 
and comings-in are well known, far better than 
he has any idea of. He would be surprised 
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sometimes to learn how much the authorities, 
the police and the administration, not to men¬ 
tion his own Consul, know about him. He does 
not realise that where any purpose is to be 
served the casual strangers he meets are banded 
together for that purpose, and work in with 
each other. A great deal is made of the curiosity 
and inquisitiveness of the inhabitants of British 
villages, but even the most prying of them 
would have much to learn from the average 
Oriental. In my time in India the intimate 
doings of the Sahib and his family were subjects 
of correspondence throughout the district in 
which he worked. His most trivial actions, 
and sometimes strange interpretations of them, 
were circulated far and wide in private letters. 
One has heard people say, “ The Indians could 
not possibly have known this or that, and 

yet-Such premises are false. There is no 

saying what they know from conversations 
overheard by servants at table, from private 
letters left about, or from leakages from Govern¬ 
ment and other offices, and it is surprising how 
unimportant are the incidents that are broad¬ 
cast in this way. An officer who is studying 
any Oriental language for the Higher Standard 
or for High Proficiency is called upon to read 
what are spoken of as ' chits.’ These are letters 
written in the vernacular from one Indian to 
another, and the outstanding feature of them is 
the extraordinary triviality of the news which 
they contain about the doings of European and 
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other officials in the district. The Munshi 
makes a collection of them and stores them up 
for the use of his pupils. I presume he pays 
a small fee to the recipient for each such com¬ 
munication. It is only when the European 
realises these things that he begins to under¬ 
stand some of the flimsy foundations on which 
the Mystery of the East has been built up. 

There is, however, a class of astrologers 
different from the mere charlatans who prey 
upon the European visitors. Such men take 
their vocation seriously—up to a certain point 
at least. None of the great acts of life are under¬ 
taken without consulting one of them. The 
horoscope cast at birth is a powerful factor in all 
later decisions. In my days in India no pious 
Hindu would start any serious undertaking 
until his astrologer had been consulted and the 
most favourable day and hour possible had 
been selected. There are hours in each day 
which are unpropitious for all alike, hours in 
which the evil spirits walk abroad and which 
are spoken of as ‘ the time of evil.' There are 
other periods which are highly propitious. I 
have always believed that it is a great ad¬ 
vantage for a patient to enter on any form of 
treatment with his courage high and with an 
expectation of a good result. Morale is ever 
an important factor in the ensuring of success. 
It is well, therefore, to go out of one's way to 
know the 1 times of evil ’ on each day of the week 
and to avoid them most scrupulously. There 
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are, however, times when it suits a surgeon 
to operate or start a form of treatment better 
than other times, and he will find that a judicious 
and sympathetic talk with the astrologer, com¬ 
bined with the passage of a five-rupee note, 
ensures the time most convenient to him being 
proclaimed that most propitious for the task 
in hand. It is not only in the East that super¬ 
stition plays a big role. Not very long ago a 
surgeon had undertaken to perform an operation 
on a certain day. The room in the nursing home 
had been booked and everything was in order 
when the patient wrote to say that a preacher 
had told the congregation of which she was a 
member that the world was coming to an end 
on the day fixed for the operation. She was most 
apologetic, but she said that she felt that it would 
be waste of money to have the operation if the 
world really was coming to an end and she 
asked that the operation might be postponed 
for a week. This was done with all due gravity 
and everything went off satisfactorily. Very 
many patients object to an operation on a 
Friday. Their behaviour is reminiscent of the 
murderer who, when told that the day of his 
execution was put back three days, tha nk ed the 
authorities, saying that members of his family 
always had objected to starting anything new 
on a Friday and that he was duly grateful to 
have things arranged so that he could start 
on a Monday instead. 

There are a number of customs in India as 
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in all other primitive countries—and primitive 
indeed it is, despite its long civilisation—which, 
though they furnish an excuse, as it were, for 
a ‘ tamash ’ or display, are yet closely linked 
up with the religion of the people, and it is to 
some of these that I now wish to draw attention. 
I have spoken of the ' time ’ and the ' patience ’ 
of the East, and when this time and patience 
are consecrated to the service of religion they 
are responsible for phenomena which are truly 
startling, but which—and this cannot he too 
strongly insisted on—have not the least claim 
to be considered supernatural. I can remember, 
many years ago, visiting one of the temples 
of the South of India and witnessing an ex¬ 
hibition that for sheer endurance might fairly 
claim to rival many of the stunts that are per¬ 
formed to-day in the air and on land and water. 
I think it was at Madura; no rain had fallen 
for a long time ; the heat was so great that 
we kept to our hired carriages and walked as 
little as possible. The dust lay inches deep on 
the ground, and there we saw a ‘ holy man ’ 
engaged in rolling round the temple in ful¬ 
filment of a vow. A few people were watching 
him with detached interest. There was no 
great crowd, and our guide’s comments showed 
that such a performance was regarded as an 
everyday event. Be it understood, I mean 
exactly what I say : the man was using his 
body as if it had been a cylindrical log, and was 
rolling round and round on his own axis. We 
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were told that lie did this a number of times 
daily. It would be difficult for anyone who 
does not know the Tropics to appreciate the 
endurance this feat entailed. The temple was 
a big one, and to have walked once round its 
walls in tropical kit and protected by a sun- 
topee would have been quite enough for either 
pleasure or comfort. At that time of the morn¬ 
ing one would have been drenched with per¬ 
spiration, yet the fire of religious zeal drove 
this man to encircle it day after day in this 
curious way. 

Again, I have seen a fakir, one of whose 
arms was raised vertically and was withered 
and shrivelled, and I have been assured that 
he had kept it in that position till the muscles 
had atrophied and the joints had ankylosed. 
This is no solitary instance. I know of a case 
in which a man had bent one leg at the knee 
and kept it in that position for years until he 
could not put it down and it was quite useless 
for walking. 

You may meet in India, sitting alone by the 
roadside, men whom you are told are under 
vows of silence and never utter a word. I 
must add that I have never met a woman who 
did this. 

There is another well-defined group of practices 
to which attention has, from time to time, been 
directed by European observers, and which 
are not only closely connected with religion, 
but which are claimed by their votaries to be 
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their ‘ pathway to God.’ The characteristic 
feature of all the practices in this group is that 
the men drive sharp-pointed instruments through 
various parts of their bodies, or hammer them 
into their skulls, or use them to gouge out their 
eyes. 

A friend has told me that on one occasion he 
saw an Indian lying in the road outside the 
Madras Club, with two skewers thrust through 
his cheeks from side to side. He was doing 
nothing to attract notice, and no one seemed to 
pay any special heed to him ; he was doubtless 
' acquiring merit ’ by religious exercises. 

Such devotees are to be found scattered up 
and down India as individuals, but in addition 
to them there is in Hyderabad a very definite 
sect which specialises in these gruesome per¬ 
formances. The members of it are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers and only a few are now 
left. They are miserably poor and are willing 
in these hard times to give special demonstrations 
and to accept money for doing so, but this 
must not blind us to the unquestionable fact 
that, primarily, all these practices, however 
horrible they may seem to us, are nothing more 
nor less than religious ceremonies. These men 
are of Arab extraction; their religion is that 
of Mohammed, and it is believed that they 
originally came from Africa. For the infor¬ 
mation which follows I am deeply indebted to 
Dr E. H. Hunt, who won their confidence and, 
with the aid of his two sons, was able to take a 
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most interesting series of photographs and of 
cinematograph pictures of the ceremonies, which 
took place at night before a vast and crowded 
audience of Indians in a Mohammedan cemetery. 
The thing which appears to have impressed him 
most of all was the sound of the drums ; he 
describes it as " deafening and incessant.” 

Those who have read Lord Curzon’s account 
of similar ceremonies in the chapter on “ The 
Drums of Kairou an ” in his book ' Tales of 
Travel 1 will remember how deeply he, too, was 
struck by their music. “ Ever behind and 
through all,” he wrote, “ re-echoed the per¬ 
petual and pitiless imprecation of the drums . 11 
There can be little doubt that the performance 
that Lord Curzon witnessed was closely allied 
to that of these men now to be seen in Hydera¬ 
bad. It is possible, if not likely, that both 
sets of devotees are branches of a common 
stock. All who see them wherever they may be 
exhibiting, testify to the extraordinary influence 
on their religious fervour of this music of the 
drums, combined as it is with the babel of 
human voices excited by religious exaltation. 
Unfortunately the whole of this side of the 
picture is lost on the silent cinema films, 
but the weirdness of the graveyard scene, 
lit by crude Indian torches, is in itself more 
than sufficiently impressive. The effect on 
different classes of spectators varies with their 
previous training. To the medical man the 
phenomena presented are extraordinary. 
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especially if he has little or no acquaintance 
with the East to start with. Knowing as 
he does the anatomy of the parts, he is lost 
in wonder that such practices can be carried 
out without immediate danger to life and 
without the fear of subsequent septic poisoning, 
should the early perils be escaped. It never 
occurs to him that there is any element of the 
supernatural in these phenomena; they are 
extraordinary; they are outside all his past 
experience ; they give him furiously to think ; 
but that is all. As Kipling said in " The Song 
of the Banjo ” :— 

"And when the thing that couldn’t has occurred, 

Give me time to change my leg and go again.” 

The medical man simply revises his standard of 
probabilities. The effect on the lay mind is 
quite a different one. The spectacles presented 
are gruesome and horrifying; laymen have no 
means of explaining them ; convinced by the 
testimony of their own eyes of what actually 
takes place, there is a distinct danger that they 
may attribute the phenomena to supernatural 
agencies, a wholly erroneous and unnecessary 
hypothesis. I propose now to describe more in 
detail what these men actually do. 

The first and simplest of their practices is 
the driving of long skewer-like weapons through 
the cheeks from without inward. One such 
weapon is introduced in turn from either side. 
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and the points are made to emerge through the 
mouth. The facial skin of one of the older 
performers is all scarred as a result of the frequent 
repetitions of the procedure. The man walks 
about and talks, with the two stilettoes in 
position ; he does not seem to be really incon¬ 
venienced by them and goes on to one or more 
of the later practices and to the performance of a 
dance without removing the weapons. These 
first exercises would seem to be merely pre¬ 
liminary. The same may be said of the practice 
of driving skewer-like instruments through the 
tongue and leaving them in position for some 
time. It is well known to surgeons that the 
middle line of this organ is quite free of blood¬ 
vessels, the circulation of each half being entirely 
separate from that of the other. These per¬ 
formers appear to be aware of this fact, for 
it is noticeable that the skewers are always 
kept to the middle line, and an examination 
of their mouths reveals a scarring all down the 
central raphes of their tongues. 

The next step in the performance is to pass 
a rapier-like weapon, between two and three 
feet in length, through the neck from side to 
side in front of the backbone. The scars on the 
men’s necks show that the exact points of entry 
and emergence of the weapon vary each time 
the feat is performed. Very considerable force 
is required to get it through the neck ; the handle 
end is pressed on the ground while the man 
seizes his windpipe and the other important 
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structures in relation with it, pulls them forward 
and so provides a loose space behind them. 
Were it not for this latter action, it would seem 
difficult, if not impossible, for the blade to pass 
across without injuring the very important 
vessels and nerves which occupy this area of 
the body. An interesting point is that the 
performer may not find it easy, even when using 
all his strength, to get the sword to make its 
way through the skin at the point of emergence ; 
he then calls a friend to apply counter-pressure 
and so to help him over his difficulty. An X-ray 
photograph has been taken showing the 
weapon actually in position and lffing just in 
front of the spine. An interesting feature of 
this picture is that on each side of the neck 
the sword-blade is shown sharp and clear, 
whilst that part of it which passes through the 
tissues presents a wider and more diffused 
image. A great deal has been made of the 
control that these men have over haemorrhage ; 
it is stated that they do not bleed at all; this 
is, however, quite erroneous, for Dr Hunt 
“ saw one man lose a whole pint of blood.” He 
thinks that the absence of bleeding in many 
of these experiments is to be attributed to the 
shape of the instrument. The latter is round 
in section and tapers gradually to a moderate 
point, which finds its way easily in between 
blood-vessels and other important structures 
instead of penetrating them. This also provides 
a sufficient explanation of the absence of serious 
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injuries or death. The Indian performer is 
unconsciously imitating a practice well known 
to Western surgeons and spoken of as blunt- 
dissection, a most valuable manoeuvre in opera¬ 
tions on dangerous regions. It cannot be too 
much emphasised that though these procedures 
are very unusual, very strange and very contrary 
to our preconceived ideas of what can safely 
be done, there is absolutely nothing super¬ 
normal about them. During the war a young 
officer consulted me about quite a different 
matter, and while examining him I noticed 
two small scars, one on each side of his neck. 
I asked him how he came by them. He laughed 
and said, “ That was a German bullet; all the 
doctors are astonished at it, but it hardly 
inconvenienced me at all.” The high-velocity 
bullet had taken the very same dangerous 
path as that of the weapon used by these fakirs, 
and he had escaped; truly one chance in a 
million. One can judge how little these men 
are disturbed by the nature of their per¬ 
formance from the fact that they impressed 
repeatedly on the photographer the importance 
of taking a good picture and not making 
a mess of it. That indeed was their mam 
anxiety. 

One of the Hyderabadi fakirs volunteered to 
pass the sword through his neck from front to 
back—a quite unusual direction, and one which 
to any surgeon would appear even more hazard¬ 
ous than that just described. He found great 
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difficulty in doing it, and got first one friend 
and then two to help him. Eventually, after 
passing along a track which seemed dangerous 
to a degree, the point emerged at the hack of 
the skull. To get the blade through was uphill 
work, but to extract it again was far harder, 
and the united strength of several men was 
required. The difficulty was explained when 
it was found that the steel blade had been bent 
at an angle during its introduction. It had 
evidently struck one of the bonj^ processes of 
the cervical vertebra and had got turned aside 
in consequence. Had that man lost his life 
nothing would have been thought of it, since 
it was in the service of religion. All the same, 
the medical onlookers had a most anxious time, 
for they feared the worst. 

Another striking incident shown was that of 
a man driving a short, sharp-pointed dagger 
into his skull by blows from a hammer held in 
the opposite hand to that which was steadying 
the instrument. The point was driven in to 
such a distance as to make it clear that the 
outer table of the skull had been perforated, 
if not the inner. Moreover, when an assistant 
removed this instrument he had to exert con¬ 
siderable force to effect his purpose ; he swung 
the head from side to side before he got the 
dagger loose. 

The question that leaps to the lips of every 
surgeon is, " How do these men possibly escape 
septic poisoning ? " The very fact that they 
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wet the blade with their own saliva before 
passing it through their necks would suggest 
to the medical mind an additional risk of the 
implantation of sepsis in these deep wounds. 
But it is to be remembered that the instruments 
are highly polished, and also are tapering, and 
Dr Hunt suggests that the tight-fitting layer 
of skin at the point of entry wipes them clear 
of bacteria. A comparison may profitably be 
made between these procedures and the Indian 
operation of Couching for Cataract. In the 
latter the lens of the eye is pushed back from 
the pupil by a thorn or a steel instrument thrust 
through the ocular tunic. The astonishing 
thing about the statistics of this very un¬ 
scientific operation is not that there is so much 
sepsis following it, but that, contrary to all 
expectations, no less than thirty-eight out of 
every hundred escaped this complication alto¬ 
gether. In the case of these Hyderabadi per¬ 
formers studied by Dr Hunt, the immunity is 
still higher, and apparently sepsis is rarely if 
ever seen in them. 

Europeans ask, “ What can these fanatics 
possibly gain by such practices ? " The Indian’s 
perfectly simple and, to him, all-satisfying 
reply would be, ” You have your way to God, 
we have ours. This is ours; given the right 
intention, all ways lead to God. Go your way 
and leave us to follow ours.” There is no 
evidence that they are under the influence of 
drugs, and yet they do not seem to feel any 
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pain during the course of the extraordinary 
procedures. On the other hand, it is said that 
in their early ’prentice days they do suffer a 
great deal. It may be presumed that only the 
fittest survive. Probably a certain number of 
them die as a result of the serious injuries in¬ 
flicted, whilst others find that the game is not 
worth the candle and drop it. 

It is of interest at this point of our studies to 
return for a moment to Lord Curzon’s experiences 
in Kairouan : he describes how " the men com¬ 
peted for the possession of sharp-pointed instru¬ 
ments two and a half feet long and surmounted 
with a circular wooden knob. A devotee would 
force the point into the flesh of his shoulder just 
below the shoulder blade. A friend armed with a 
big wooden mallet would drive the point home 
with heavy blows till it passed through his 
shoulder and projected at the back. The man 
would then march up and down with the air 
of a conquering hero. Another disciple ate 
pieces of broken glass as thick as those of a 
soda-water bottle, while a small child swallowed 
an earth-snake alive. Yet others ate large 
mouthfuls of prickly-pear leaves, with the thorns, 
venomous bristles and all." 

Another practice of these fakirs is the ex¬ 
trusion of the eye from the orbit through the 
lids so that it appears as if standing out like 
a golf ball. To the layman this is at once a 
very revolting and a very marvellous sight. 
To the medical man it presents some problems 
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which are certainly worthy of discussion. Let 
us start by describing the performance as the 
spectator sees it. A man comes forward holding 
in his hand a heavy, tapering, steel instrument, 
reminiscent of the marlinspike which sailors use 
for splicing rope. It is about a foot long and is 
surmounted by a heavy ball of metal the size of a 
large orange. To this are fastened a number of 
chains which tinkle like the jingles of a tam¬ 
bourine when the instrument is rapidly spun 
backward and forward in the course of a dance. 
Worked up to a pitch of excitement by the drums, 
the shouting of his compatriots and the jingling 
of his own instrument, the performer suddenly 
leans his head over to one side and presses the 
point of the instrument on the skin to the outer 
side of the uppermost eye. For a second or 
two he pauses and then makes a movement 
which it is hard to follow, but which is evidently 
an insertion of the point behind the eyeball 
and the leverage of the latter forward. In a 
flash the eye jumps out and the performer 
comes forward to show it to the spectators. 
There is no possibility of deception ; it is lying 
completely in front of the lids, which are closed 
behind it. Either eye may be extruded, or the 
two may be pushed out, one after the other. 
When he wants to replace the eye he wipes it 
with the palm of his hand and back it goes 
into position. He is, however, in no hurry 
to do this, and medical men have been able 
to examine him with an ophthalmoscope and 
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also to test his visual acuity by means of the 
types for the illiterate which are in common 
vogue in Indian hospitals. The medical report 
was that there was no evidence that the struc¬ 
tures of the eye had been damaged in any way, 
and that the vision was practically that of a 
normal man, and this in spite of the fact that 
this performance had been repeated a very large 
number of times. 

The optic nerve and the other nerves and 
vessels that supply the eye pursue a wavy 
course through the orbit to reach the organ. 
When the globe is pressed forward the waves 
straighten out and allow the advance of the 
organ to take place without these very important 
structures being torn across. The eye floats 
in a bed of semi-liquid fat which offers no ob¬ 
stacle to these unusual movements. Once 
again, it is a question of the time and patience 
of the East. Doubtless the man begins to 
acquhe this uncanny power at a very early age. 
Little by little the eye is levered forward and 
the parts are stretched to allow of this happening. 
Under these circumstances, one and all of the 
structures of the orbit adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. It is well known to 
medical men that the eye can be thrust forward 
comparatively rapidly by inflammation or by a 
tumour lying behind it, and this without per¬ 
manent damage being necessarily done. There 
is a legend current among the public that the 
ophthalmic surgeon is in the habit of taking 
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eyes out, cleaning them like a watch and putting 
them back again. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that there is no truth in this. When I 
first heard of the fakirs’ performance, and 
before I had had the opportunity of seeing it 
graphically presented by the photographs, I was 
assured by a very competent observer that the 
eyes were taken right out and laid on the cheek. 
This I declined to believe, and as the event 
proved, rightly so ; but it would be easy to 
understand that a layman witnessing this grue¬ 
some performance might very well persuade 
himself that he had actually seen what rumour 
had so long led him to believe was not only 
possible, but really done. To us this performance 
appears as foolish and pointless as it is un¬ 
questionably dangerous. It is indeed difficult 
to understand that any European could look 
upon such an action as his ‘ pathway to God,’ 
and yet this is the point of view which these 
men take. It illuminates the difference of 
mentality between the East and the West. 

One of the accomplishments of some of these 
fakirs is to lie back on a very sharp sword held 
by two men with the edge upward. The per¬ 
former is lowered down on to this till his neck 
rests against it, his feet remaining on the 
ground; all support is now withdrawn from 
him and he proceeds to roll his neck from side 
to side along the blade, which is whippy, and 
which bends under his weight. No cut is to be 
found on his skin afterwards. The explanation 
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is that he leans on the flat of the sword and not 
really on its edge as he appears to be doing. 
A fold of the skin of his neck hides the edge 
from view. It is nothing more than a juggling 
feat, but it must require a lot of nerve, skill 
and practice to perform it. There are many 
varieties of this particular trick, and it is done 
in the New World as well as in the Old. Quite 
recently a film was shown in which an Indian 
was laid on his back on two sharp blades placed 
a little distance apart. There was no other 
support for his weight. Evidence was given 
that the edges were really sharp. A stone was 
placed on his abdomen and broken by heavy 
blows of a hammer. Once again, this is a juggling 
feat, and it is merely a question of how the man 
is laid down and how the blows are struck. 
Something very like it was done on the London 
stage by a professional performer some time ago. 

Dr Burgess Barnett has been kind enough to 
tell me of an exhibition he witnessed once in 
Lobitos, N.W. Peru, at a local cinema. When 
the curtain rose for the performance a half- 
caste Indian and his wife were seen on the stage 
with a board supported at each end by legs which 
raised it some twelve inches from the steps. 
On the board were fixed two or three dozen 
knives, points upwards. The man was cadaver¬ 
ous and was dressed in thin black cotton shorts 
and a loosely fitting pyjama coat. Members 
of the audience were invited on to the stage 
to test the sharpness of the knife-points, and 
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they remained there throughout the show. The 
man’s wife then turned his back to the audience 
and pulled up his coat as far as the shoulder 
blades to show his bare skin beneath the thin 
cotton material. She made a point of dragging 
up the coat as far as it would go. Next, he 
straddled the board, and gently lowered himself 
on to the knives, finally lying on them at full 
length. The knife-board was long enough to 
support him from heels to neck. There was a 
convincing play of putting him into a trance, 
which, helped by a spotlight from the cinema 
lantern and his emaciated appearance, was 
almost graesomely realistic. A board was then 
laid along his body and his wife stood on it. 
She stepped down and the members of the 
audience on the stage put a large rock, so big 
that two men could barely lift it, on the board. 
One of the audience was given a sledge-hammer 
and asked to try to break the rock. He was a 
powerful man. He used all his strength and 
chipped pieces off it. The rock was then re¬ 
moved, and all four of the men on the stage 
stood on the board together, holding each other’s 
shoulders to keep their balance. The half-caste 
was then assisted from the knives, and after a 
business of ‘ bringing him out of the trance ’ 
his wife again displayed his bare back, which 
was uninjured, although blood was flowing from 
a prick of one of the knives on the man’s 
ankle. 

Dr Barnett was able to imitate the trick 
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successfully in the course of a conjuring per¬ 
formance he gave. I will not give his secret 
away. It is far too good for that. 


Hook-swinging. 

Kali Ma (the Black Mother) with her four 
arms; with her blood-red palms and eyes ; 
with her face and breasts besmeared with gore ; 
with her matted hair ; with her fang-like teeth 
projecting over a protruding tongue which drips 
with blood ; with her necklace of skulls, her ear¬ 
rings of corpses and her girdle of cobras, is a 
ghastly figure indeed. The essence of her wor¬ 
ship was the sacrifice, cruel and bloody, of the 
lives of men whose heads adorned her horrible 
altar. She was the patron goddess of that class 
of abominable murderers, the Thugs, and in her 
honour the infamous hook-swinging festivals 
were held yearly. 

During my early days in India I had the 
privilege of knowing a very distinguished old 
Indian judge whose memory went back to 
the days before the British Government's pro¬ 
hibition of hook-swinging was really effective, 
and who had consequently been able to witness 
these gruesome ceremonies at first hand. I 
have never forgotten one remark he made to 
me. “ If British rule were withdrawn, India 
would go back without hesitation to hook¬ 
swinging and to suttee.” I never doubted that 
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in those days he was right, but I hoped and 
thought that such an era was now long past. 
In this I was evidently too optimistic, for the 
' Evening Standard ’ recently (30/12/33) had an 
article in which it stated that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment had been obliged to instruct the local 
authorities to stop both hook-swinging and hook¬ 
dragging, the latter being the harnessing by 
hooks of men to the heavy temple cars. The 
victims of the hook-swinging puja (worship) were, 
I believe, always volunteers. The sharp heavy 
hook was, according to orthodox descriptions, 
passed through the back muscles over the 
shoulder blades, but if my memory serves me 
rightly, my old friend told me that the men were 
often impaled through the muscles of the flank. 
The hooks were suspended from a cross-beam, 
pivoted on a high and massive upright pole. 
Once impaled, the devotees were drawn into 
the air and swung round on the same principle 
as the flying-boats at an English fair ; this 
continued for a quarter of an hour or more. 
To have undergone this terrible penance marked 
a man out for all future time as one who was 
very holy—that is to say, if he survived it, 
which apparently he often did. It was a horrible 
custom, savage, ignorant and primitive, and 
in the wondering minds of the early Europeans 
it raised, beside a deep feeling of repulsion, a 
puzzled astonishment that any of these men 
could survive. That such a thing was possible 
seemed to them almost magical, in spite of the 
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fact that experience showed it was nothing of 
the kind. 

Jagannatha, ‘ The Lord of the World,’ is the 
name under which Vishnu is worshipped at the 
sacred shrine of Puri, which had been associated 
even before the Christian era with Buddhism. 
Vast sums poured into the temple treasury, 
especially at the time of the yearly car festival. 
It was believed in old days that large numbers 
of victims willingly sacrificed themselves under 
the wheels of the Juggernaut car, obtaining all 
that was desirable in the next world by a hurried, 
if painful, departure from this one. It has, how¬ 
ever, been indignantly denied that the worship 
of Vishnu is ever cruel or bloody. The huge car, 
no less than fifteen yards in height and nearly 
twelve yards square, had massive wheels, each 
of which was seven feet across. Thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims manned the ropes which 
dragged the god round in his chariot. Similar 
ceremonies are seen in many parts of India; 
indeed, a visitor to any important temple will be 
shown the god’s festival car as a matter of 
routine. Even the small ones are massive con¬ 
structions which are extremely heavy and require 
great force to get them in motion and to keep 
them moving. Anyone who has watched one of 
these ceremonies, whether in connection with a 
big or a small temple, will carry away for the 
rest of his life a vivid impression of the struggling, 
excited, overwrought crowd, of the confusion 
that prevails in spite of the influence of the 
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priests and of the extreme ease with which an 
accident might occur. It is, I think, admitted 
that before the British Raj cast its fatherly 
and protecting eye over these seething crowds, 
some at least of the excited pilgrims, perhaps 
under a mistaken impression of the demands 
of their religion, threw themselves under the 
wheels in a state of pious frenzy. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that members of the drag- 
rope teams might easily slip and fall, or might 
faint beneath the burning sun and by reason 
of the pressure of the crowd. Any such would 
be likely to be trampled underfoot and to be 
crushed by the wheels of the car, whose advance 
could not possibly be arrested in the pre¬ 
vailing conditions owing to its immense momen¬ 
tum. Admittedly serious accidents occurred 
during these festivals, and it is possible, if not 
probable, that their nature was misunderstood 
by Europeans who either witnessed them or 
heard of them through their Indian servants 
or friends. The stories would gain the readier 
currency owing to the knowledge that the 
Indian holds human life cheap and that sacrifice 
was the order of the day in certain other forms 
of worship. To men and women trained to 
look upon human life as sacred and to protect 
their fellow beings even from themselves, a 
misinterpretation of what had happened would 
come easily. The ideas evoked were so strange 
and so contradictory to all European experience 
as to lend, especially in former days, an air of 
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the supernatural to these ghastly events. The 
advance of knowledge was all that was needed 
to dissipate such clouds of misunderstanding. 


Well-jumping. 

A large number of Europeans stationed in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi have had the 
opportunity of watching this remarkable per¬ 
formance. It is excellently described by Lieut.- 
Colonel Yeats-Brown in ' Bengal Lancer/ The 
shaft of the well is eighty feet deep and but 
eight feet wide; “ the only way to reach the 
bottom in safety is to step off as if going down 
a stair, and this the old men did. One after 
another they went down, making a noise like 
popping corks. It was not very exciting. . . . 
The great Moguls . . . had cut away one side 
of the well in a ramp to the water level, and 
had made five archways in the shaft so that 
they could sit with their princesses to watch 
the jumpers flash by.” The eldest of these 
men at the time of the description was aged 
ninety-nine. Once again, it is a remarkable 
trick and one which is learnt step by step, 
beginning from the bottom archway and work¬ 
ing upwards. Probably a fair number of lives 
have been lost by those bent on acquiring the 
necessary skill. The occupation is, like all 
similar ones in the East, hereditary, but for the 
matter of that, what is not hereditary out there ? 
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Fire-walking. 

It is known that the history of fire-walking 
as a religious ceremony goes back into the dim 
past. It is probably almost as old as sun- 
worship, and at one time it was certainly very 
widespread, if not universal. It was undoubtedly 
in vogue in parts of Europe until comparatively 
modem times. 

In China it was practised by the Taoists in 
their spring festivals in which they worshipped 
fire. It is said to have been long prevalent in 
Japan, and it has been described as occurring in 
Trinidad, in Mauritius, in the Straits Settlements, 
in the Fiji Islands and in various parts of India. 
Sir J. G. Frazer believes that it is an instance 
of sympathetic magic, the object being to give 
to the sunshine of the following spring the heat 
which the worshippers experience in passing 
through the fire. In some parts of the world 
the priests or worshippers are said to carry the 
god in their arms, and it is this which has 
influenced Frazer’s opinion. Observers have 
differed greatly as to the damage received by the 
fire-walkers and as to the procedure adopted.. 

I was fortunate enough on one occasion to see 
this rite. A friend and I were riding during 
the hot weather (March to June) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Adyar River, a few miles from 
Madras, when we saw a crowd of Indians sur¬ 
rounding a platform raised some three feet 
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or more above the ground. We went up quite 
close, our presence being in no way resented, 
and to our surprise found that a number of men 
were fanning a thick layer of hot embers that 
was spread evenly over the platform, except 
round the edges, on which the assistants were 
walking with their fans. The fire glowed red 
underneath the black surface, and the heat 
coming up from it was considerable. I should 
estimate the platform as being twenty to twenty- 
five feet square, but I regret that I did not 
measure it at the time. On the opposite side to 
us were ranged a number of Hindus of both 
sexes with flowers in their hair and dressed for 
a ceremonial occasion. The master of cere¬ 
monies—no doubt a priest—gave the order 
when he considered all was in readiness. The 
line of worshippers then began to chant, and 
advanced, certainly not rapidly, with a rhythmic 
step, right across the hot surface to the point 
where we were standing. They gave one the 
impression of being what a Scot would call 
' fey' and they did not appear to suffer any pain. 
I was anxious to see the condition of their feet 
and asked one of them if I might examine them, 
but it was quite obvious that I had given great 
offence by doing so, and I therefore at once 
dropped my request. Through the back of my 
mind a number of questions were surging. The 
Indian walking about with bare feet acquires 
a thick horny sole; did these worshippers owe 
their protection to this ? Had some chemical 
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material, or merely water, been put on their 
soles beforehand to make them still more re¬ 
sistant to heat than they normally are ? Was 
there some measure of burning ? And were 
the sufferers unwilling to let me obtain evidence 
of this ? Were they simply under the influence 
of religious exaltation or had they been fortified 
by the administration of bhang (hashish or 
Indian hemp) ? I strongly suspected that they 
had been drugged. Some light is thrown on 
these questions by old reports made to the 
Madras Government. So long ago as 1854 that 
Government called for a report on fire-walking 
from every district of the Presidency, in order 
to see whether the practice was a dangerous 
one. Even then, it was found to be dying out, 
but it was still in vogue in scattered places all 
over the Province. It was usually carried out 
in March or June in honour of ‘ the Progeny of 
Siva,’ and it was established that the head 
priest who led the procession carried a figure 
of the local goddess, whilst his principal lieuten¬ 
ant had the office of ringing a bell. It is clear 
that the practice of fire-walking there was not 
free from danger, for in 1873 there was an inquest 
held on a boy who tripped and fell whilst so 
engaged. He died of the burns received. The 
priests fried to hide the evidences of the cere¬ 
mony, but a trench was found, twenty-seven 
feet long by seven and a half feet wide, and about 
nine inches in depth. A number of trees had 
been cut into faggots ; these had been kindled 
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and allowed to burn until they formed a glowing 
mass; a shallow ditch filled with water had 
been dug at one end of the fire trench; the 
priests had instructed the devotees how to 
make their way along the trench, which they 
did by a kind of hop, skip and jump. The boy 
had unfortunately caught his foot in a twig 
and fallen. The other pilgrims, who were called 
to give evidence, declared that they were 
quite unharmed, though anyone who knows 
India will accept such statements with extreme 
caution. They explained that after walking 
through the fire they had stepped into the 
water trough and had then gone up to the 
temple, where they were given ashes with which 
to smear themselves. 

Other trustworthy observers describe one of 
the fire beds as a narrow trench, twenty yards 
long and six inches deep, and state that there 
was a puddle of water dug at each end—evidently 
for wetting the feet before and after the passage 
over the hot embers. In the ceremony of which 
I was an eye-witness there was certainly no 
trench of water at the end where I was standing 
and at which the pilgrims finished their march. 
What there was at the other side I cannot say. 
The fact that I had asked a question had, as I 
have already stated, caused resentment and 
there was nothing for it but to go quietly away 
without making any further investigations. 

A friend and brother-officer of mine, now 
retired from the Indian Medical Service, has 
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given me the following account of what he 
actually saw. “ My only experience of fire¬ 
walking dates back about thirty years, when I 
was stationed at Cannanore, on the Malabar 
coast. A number of us went about i a.m. to a 
place near the town where a large area of glowing 
embers lay surrounded by natives. The heap of 
embers was roughly twenty feet across and three 
or four feet high. The usual delay occurred 
before proceedings became active. First about 
half a dozen devotees appeared; they were 
dressed in arrangements of palm leaves in such a 
way that the body of the man represented the 
stick of an umbrella and the leaves formed the 
cover. The arms were held out stiff in front and 
were also covered with palm leaves, A tail made 
of palm leaves projected from the back. After 
shouting and praying, each worshipper in turn 
flung himself face downwards on the fire, pro¬ 
tecting his head with his hands. After a second 
or two he was lifted back on to his feet by his 
friends pulling on his palm-leaf tail. He pro¬ 
ceeded round the pyre, falling on his face in the 
same way at every two or three steps. Each 
of the devotees in turn undertook this per¬ 
formance. A lengthy pause followed, during 
which all attention was focussed on a small hut 
placed near the fire. Presently a Brahmin 
emerged and walked slowly towards the fire. 
He then hastily crossed the embers, taking as 
few strides as possible. He certainly wasted 
no time about it once he stepped on the embers. 
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To the best of my recollection he re-crossed in 
the same hasty way and immediately he had 
completed the crossing he was picked up by 
attendants and carried into the hut. As far as 
I was concerned, the proceedings then terminated. 
Naturally the details described may not be 
entirely accurate, as the occurrence took place 
so long ago, but I still have some clear mental 
picture of the fire, the devotees and the Brahmin 
priest.” 

An interesting light is thrown on this practice 
of fire-walking in Madras by the record that 
the performers sometimes pierced their ej^elids, 
their tongues or the fleshy parts of their aims 
with holes, into which they inserted nails carry¬ 
ing lighted wicks at the end. 

Another curious point is that fire-walking 
is not confined to the Hindus. The Moslems also 
used to observe the practice during the Mohar- 
ram. The Madras experts who inquired into 
the custom thought that it was Arabian or 
Syrian in its origin. Sir J. G. Frazer has written 
about the Beltane Fires, which are bonfires 
kindled with great ceremony in the Highlands 
of Scotland on the ist of May. He states that 
traces of human sacrifice are clear and un¬ 
equivocal in these ceremonies, and that they 
are Druidical in origin, being performed on hill¬ 
tops or other eminences. The Beltane Fires 
were likewise lit at the beginning of May, both 
in Wales and Ireland, and cattle were driven 
between or over them. In India, too, it is on 
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record that cattle were driven through a fire 
trench. 

It will thus be seen that the ceremony of fire¬ 
walking, of which so great a mystery has been 
made in India, had its counterpart long ago in 
Western lands. In the latter, however, it has 
died out, being merely replaced by frolics and 
festivals in which the lighting of bonfires and the 
rolling of burning hoops down a hill play a part. 

A good deal of attention has recently been 
drawn to fire-walking by Professor Seligman's 
interesting broadcast published in the ‘ Listener ’ 
of 14th February 1934, by further contributions 
to the same journal of 21st March, and by the 
discussion in ‘ The Times 5 on the subject. There 
are different parts of the world in which fire¬ 
walking can still be studied, but some of the 
ceremonies, for instance those in South Africa 
and probably also those in Ceylon, are 
of Indian derivation. One can clearly dis¬ 
tinguish three main centres of the practice, in 
each of which somewhat important character¬ 
istics can be observed. First of all there is 
India. Instances of fire-walking there have 
already been given, and it is obvious that the 
ceremony is purely religious. The intrusion of 
outsiders would be resented, though their 
presence as passive onlookers is tolerated, and, 
under the aegis of a rajah, as in one of the cases 
quoted in the last - mentioned broadcast, a 
European may be permitted to take part. The 
precautions adopted against burning seem to 
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vary greatly in different cases, and the main 
source of protection would appear to be the 
thick layer of non-conducting ashes on the 
surface of the fire. The accounts would lead 
one to believe that, after the fire has been fanned 
up, a delay for ceremonies ensues which would 
allow time for the formation of this surface 
layer of non-conducting material. Sometimes 
the pilgrims travel quite slowly over it and seem 
little if at all harmed; at others, the priest- 
performer does his journey as quickly as possible 
and even then appears to require medical 
attention. From what has gone before it will 
be obvious that the statement that these people 
are never harmed is quite incorrect. They may 
be very seriously damaged or even lose their 
lives. 1 suggest that the heat of the fire and the 
thickness of the layer of ashes vary greatly in 
different cases, and that the test is most severe 
where the religious aspect of the ceremony is 
most prominent and where the principal per¬ 
formers are the priests. A good deal has been 
said about the spheroidal state of moisture, 
and Professor Seligman drew attention to the 
well-known fact that " the hand can be dipped 
for a very short time into molten lead without 
injury, providing that the temperature of the 
liquid metal is greatly above its melting point, 
especially if the hand be previously wiped with 
a damp cloth.” In certain cases the fire-walkers 
are made to dip their feet in water beforehand 
or in salt, which would have much the same 
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effect; but this is not always done. I think 
that then they must depend upon the non¬ 
conducting power of the layer of ashes. One 
must remember, however, when dealing with 
native fire-walkers, that the soles of the feet 
of those who habitually dispense with any 
foot-covering become hard and thick. I have 
seen a native of India, kept long in bed, shed the 
surface-skin of his feet as if it had been a pair 
of sandals. This dead, homy layer forms a strong 
protective covering against heat. How tough 
the soles are can be judged from the fact that 
even the half-starved, semi-wild dogs which 
abound in the East could not tackle Jezebel’s 
palms and soles, as recorded in 2 Kings ix. 35: 
" They went to bury her (Jezebel) : but they 
found no more of her than the skull, and the 
feet, and the palms of her hands.” The above 
is an extract of a letter I wrote to ‘ The Times.’ 
Commenting on it, Professor Seligman said that 
he had seen a Melanesian walk barefoot over a 
heap of broken (bottle) glass rather than make 
a detour of a few yards, and that on the only 
occasion on which it fell to him to operate on a 
Melanesian foot, he was discommoded by the 
thickness and hominess of the sole. Sir Bindon 
Blood, in ‘Fourscore Years and Ten,’ attributes 
the ability of the natives to walk on fire to 
the thickness of the soles of their feet. He had 
noticed, particularly in the case of Zulus, that in 
the remains of their bodies that had been eaten 
by hyaenas, jackals, &c., the animals had left 
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the soles of the feet and the palms of the hands 
untouched, being too indigestible. This is in 
line with Jezebel's case. 

The next centre of fire-walking is Japan. 
Here again it is a religious ceremony, but ap¬ 
parently any strangers can take part in it. A 
heap of salt is provided and emphasis is laid 
upon dipping the feet into it. A lady who 
watched the ceremony wrote to me that she 
was struck most by the calmness and the want 
of hysteria. She said that small children walked 
through laughing and that her servants told 
her that the priests could always " take the 
curse off the coals, even in the fireplace of a 
private house.” The Japanese ceremony would 
appear to be much like that in India with the 
exception that it is open to all and that the 
protective layer of ash is a very leading feature. 

The third centre is in the Pacific Islands 
where, according to Professor Seligman, " the 
heat is apparently more intense and the devotees 
walk over hot stones which form the base of a 
Polynesian oven.” They are said to walk slowly 
and deliberately " over two fathoms " of this 
heated material. A European who described it 
said that the only one of the party who was 
badly burnt was one who hesitated in his forward 
march, and that such hesitation is against all 
the rules. Professor Seligman does not think 
that there is anything supernormal in the 
Polynesian performance and calls attention to 
other " apparent anomalies in the effect of heat 
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on the body, which to the uninstructed are at 
least as wonderful as anything that fire-walking 
can show.” It is important that we should 
bear this in mind and not attribute to super¬ 
natural agency phenomena which we have 
every reason to think can be explained on quite 
ordinary grounds. 

It would hardly be possible, when discussing 
the various religious practices, to avoid all 
mention of ‘Yoga,’ though it is a subject which, 
for a variety of reasons, I am unwilling to say 
much about. The word means ‘ union,' and 
is first found in the later Hindu Scriptures 
or Upanishads, which are frankly speculative 
in nature and which are very early—if not the 
earliest—ventures into the domain of meta¬ 
physics. The man who practises Yoga is called 
a ' Yogi/ and his great aim in life is to unite 
his soul with the divine spirit and so be absorbed 
into the Infinite. It is freely claimed for the Yogi 
that his powers of perception and of performance 
are greatly enhanced by the practices of his cult. 
He is supposed to delve deep into the secrets of 
nature and to be able to exercise strong control 
over the lives of others, and even over natural 
phenomena. Self-hypnotism and the induce¬ 
ment of a state of ecstasy play a part in the 
phenomena presented. I have seen very re¬ 
markable things done by some of these men, 
but unfortunately they are not of a character 
that fits their being told, except in camera. One 
thing, however, is certain—namely, that there is 
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not the least need to suppose that their origin is in 
any sense supernormal. All that we need to in¬ 
voke in explanation are those two ever-recurring 
factors, the time and the patience of the East. 
I do not suggest for one moment that these men 
set out deliberately to deceive their followers. 
I would go further and say that I feel pure that 
many of them believe fully in the claims they 
make for themselves. Their honesty need no 
more be called in question than that of the 
priests of Baal or than that of many later pro¬ 
fessors of wonder-working. Fortunately, we 
in the West have outgrown such ideas, or at 
least are rapidly in process of doing so under 
the influence of advancing knowledge and of 
the hard spirit of materialism engendered by 
scientific methods of mental training and reason¬ 
ing. The East is following our lead. 

There is a last subject which, though quite 
distinct from Magic and from religious practices, 
has been linked up rather closely with both as 
a result of the credulous attitude to all such 
questions that characterised the men and women 
of past generations. I refer to what has been 
called the ‘ Jungle Telegraph.' Much has been 
said and written on this topic. Rumour, that 
lying jade, has been given a flying start in the 
race, and it has been hard for common sense, 
scientific investigation and cold reason to over¬ 
take her. It has long been unhesitatingly 
accepted that in the early days of our occupation 
of India, before the country had been covered 
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with a net-work of telegraph wires, incidents 
which had occurred long distances away were 
known in the bazaars before they reached the 
ears of Europeans by ordinary means of com¬ 
munication. It was argued that since our 
methods of transmitting news were the most 
rapid and up-to-date available or known to 
science, this other news must have come by 
‘ occult means.’ Indeed, telepathy has been 
seriously suggested and accepted by very in¬ 
telligent and highly educated Britishers. To 
illustrate my point: many Anglo-Indians will 
remember that in their early days out East, it 
was widely accepted that news of the terrible 
disaster to our arms at Maiwand in Afghanistan 
on 27th July 1880 was current in the Karachi 
bazaar before our military authorities had any 
inkling of it. Again, it was stated that the 
massacre of Cavagnari’s Mission in Kabul, early 
in September 1879, was known in the Frontier 
bazaars before Simla had heard of it. 

We must ask ourselves very seriously whether 
there is any reason to accept the suggestion 
that news in the East can be and is transmitted 
by means which do not admit of a normal 
explanation. In investigating these reports it 
must be carefully remembered that it is very 
difficult to check accounts of an event long after 
it has happened. Everything turns on the exact 
day and hour when any particular rumour 
first reached the bazaar; there is also the im¬ 
portant question of the precise nature of the 
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news which was in circulation before later 
authentic information was received. In these 
matters we have usually to depend on hearsay, 
unchecked by any judicial investigation of the 
facts. Many very intelligent people, with every 
intention of telling the truth, are inaccurate 
and unreliable in their accounts of past events ; 
they do not realise how difficult it is for any of 
us to be sure of our facts; they think they 
recollect things very clearly, whereas their 
memories are frequently defective and some¬ 
times extremely so. To establish so improbable 
a thesis as that of a supernormal conveyance 
of news, it would be necessary to have the time 
at which the information was first definitely 
known noted on the spot by a reliable observer 
and, if possible, confirmed by others; it would 
also be essential that the exact nature of the 
news should be taken down in writing then and 
there, and that the record should not be altered 
later—even with the best of intentions—in 
order to fit it in better with the facts as they 
became more fully known. When an army is in 
an enemy’s country, or a mission is in the capital 
of a potentially hostile and always turbulent 
Power, rumours as to disasters or acts of violence 
are bound to be rife, not only in India, but 
all the world over. If by the long arm of 
coincidence some approach to what has been 
bruited takes place, it is very likely that the 
story will lose nothing in the later telling and 
will gather volume and momentum like a rolling 
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snowball, for especially in times of great mental 
stress it will make a strong appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion of all concerned. 

There can be no doubt that in Eastern lands 
and in Africa, messages are sent by drum-beat 
over long distances, being relayed from station 
to station, just as the Army Signalling Corps 
can at the present time send helio or lamp 
messages from the South Coast to London 
with, I understand, only two intervening stations. 

I can well remember, during the Chin 
Hill Expedition of 1892-93, hearing the native 
war-drums beating out their messages at night; 
one of those drums hangs in my hall to-day. 
The distances to which voices and other sounds 
carried up the steep valleys was astonishing. 
After we had taken and burnt the village 
of Monthok and were on our return march to 
Tort White, the indignant villagers pursued 
us along the sides of the hill opposite to that 
on which our column was moving ; they were 
too far away for rifle fire to be effective, and 
yet not only could we hear their voices, but 
the Political Officer in charge informed me 
that they were making uncomplimentary re¬ 
marks about the virtue of our lady relations— 
just an Eastern custom, but I mention it to 
show how sounds carry in a country of hills 
and valleys and in a clear atmosphere. 

In Africa drum-signalling seems to have 
been brought to a fine art. My brother, General 
Elliot, tells me that when he was engaged 
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on the Northern Nigerian Boundary Com¬ 
mission, he visited the town of Kuka on the 
south - west shore of Lake Chad in January 
1904. The Sheo (Sultan) of Kuka came to call 
on him one afternoon. The occasion was a 
ceremonial one, and as the visitor left the British 
camp his mounted drummers started beating 
their big drums. Next day two of the non¬ 
commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers, 
whom Colonel Elliot (as he then was) had de¬ 
tached on a survey south of the lake, returned to 
his camp and said that they knew the Sheo was 
leaving at four o’clock the previous afternoon ; 
they had heard his drums at a distance of over 
twenty miles, and the natives had told them 
the message the drummers were sending. On 
another occasion, when he was marching down 
from Lake Chad to the Benue River, on his way 
home, he halted one night twenty miles away 
from a post where there was a detachment of 
the troops of the West African Frontier Force. 
His men heard their drums beating the retreat. 
General Elliot also tells me that in parts of Africa 
distance is measured by a ' dog-bark/ that is 
the distance at which a dog could be heard 
barking ; he found that this was about two miles. 
A still more interesting point is that if they 
could hear the dogs barking it was because 
these animals had heard the approach of his 
mounted escort, the sound of whose horses’ 
hooves was carried by the ground. He was 
told in Northern Nigeria that the natives have 
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a very efficient system of signalling by drum¬ 
beats. If a party is on the move its composition, 
its condition and its route are signalled on 
ahead of it. For instance, “ Party of two white 
men, so many soldiers, so many carriers, arrived 
at such and such a place on a certain day, 
halted there one night and marched on towards 
so and so. One white man tall and thin, one 
short and fat. Fat man ill, has been carried 
for three days,” and other such particulars. 
European names apparently cannot be sent, 
but a special name given to a white man locally 
can be. General Elliot has told me that the 
African’s hearing is, like that of his village dogs, 
very acute. When waiting for a night attack 
he can recognise the sounds of advancing enemies 
long before Europeans can do so, and seems 
surprised at our lack of perception in this respect. 
It is a native custom to place a drum on the 
ground and bid the white man listen through it. 
The latter will then hear an occasional crack of a 
breaking twig which is only a small fraction 
of the volume of sounds reaching the more 
acute African ear. 

To come back to India, it is well known that 
messages as to movements of strangers were 
sent long ago from post to post by the military 
authorities in Rajputana by means of drum 
beats. It is also stated that the early Britons 
used the same method of giving warning of the 
movements of hostile Roman forces. Such 
methods of signalling are, therefore, obviously 
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far from new, and explain a great deal that has 
been unnecessarily shrouded in mystery. If 
these facts are remembered we shall not find it 
difficult to explain the conveyance of news over 
long distances by means which must obviously 
be independent of the ordinary methods of 
communication adopted by modem white men. 
Even in England, dogs and other animals hear 
sounds at night and take alarm thereat when the 
householder is quite oblivious of any movement 
in his neighbourhood. Civilised man has lost 
much of the acuteness of sensation in this 
respect which still belongs to animals, which 
was the property of his forefathers and which 
is even now possessed in a great measure by 
people living out in the jungle ; but the idea 
that because a man has a brown or a yellow 
skin he is therefore in closer touch with the 
supernormal than ourselves is absurd. One can 
understand and excuse these ideas in people of 
a past generation, but to-day such credulity is 
an anachronism. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

Modern methods of publicity have forced a 
number of subjects connected with our wide¬ 
spread Empire into the limelight of public 
discussion. Not one of the least interesting 
of these is witchcraft, the present-day prevalence 
of which has, until quite recently, escaped 
general notice. The columns of the Press have of 
late been full of information on this subject 
and of letters dealing with it from every angle. 
Stay-at-home Britishers have learnt with aston¬ 
ishment and horror some of the dreadful things 
done by many of their fellow-subjects who are 
firm and confident believers in and practisers 
of the black art. No one can realise the difficulty 
of clearly understanding all that witchcraft 
means to-day until he begins to investigate 
it by the prosecution of inquiries in widely 
scattered countries. The opinions which are 
expressed and the so-called facts which are 
adduced seem so conflicting that a great many 
people give up the research in despair, from utter 
inability to obtain really reliable data. Yet 
the affair would seem to be simple enough. At 
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the very outset it is necessary to stress the im¬ 
mense importance of always looking for an ob¬ 
vious and natural explanation of any phenomena 
that are presented. Perusal of the latest con¬ 
tributions to the subject show clearly that many 
very intelligent and highly educated people take 
up the attitude that " one can never be sure 
that there is not a supernormal influence at 
work.” In doing so they consider that they are 
acting in a broad-minded manner. This is a 
dangerous assumption and absolutely contrary 
to the spirit of modern science. The whole 
history of the past has shown that the more 
primitive and ignorant a people are, the more 
phenomena do they attribute to supernormal 
influences. The advance of knowledge has uni¬ 
formly tended to explain the mysterious on 
quite ordinary grounds, and to widen the 
kingdom of the known and the simple at the 
expense of that of the occult and the complex. 
It must not be forgotten that the superstitions 
of witchcraft met with among backward people 
to-day are identical with those which recently 
flourished in Europe. In less enlightened times 
men saw the evidence of direct supernatural 
interference in the most trivial events of every¬ 
day life, and indeed even to-day, presumably 
educated people wear or carry charms, amulets, 
etc., on their persons. Black cats, lucky pigs, 
goflywogs and other mascots are vestiges of 
long-past witchcraft. There is not a single 
part of the world that has escaped such in- 
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fluences. To go back far further, witchcraft 
cannot merely be traced to Thebes and Rome, 
but through thousands of years to Egypt and 
Babylon, and certainly for very long periods to 
China and Hindustan. What led to the per¬ 
secution of witchcraft in the Middle Ages was 
that its very existence was inseparable from 
crime. When we come to speak of Africa to-day 
this is a point of which we must not for a 
moment lose sight. 

There are, unfortunately, still a large number 
of people who prefer a mystic explanation of 
a difficulty to one which is rational and obvious. 
Furthermore, there are not a few who are quite 
unable to give a really reliable account of inci¬ 
dents they have witnessed or of facts which 
have come to their notice. This does not mean 
that they are consciously dishonest. They may 
fully believe that they are telling the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and yet their 
record may be most misleading. When one 
tries to sift the evidence on the strength of which 
the public believes in various mysterious phen¬ 
omena, one is often astonished to find how 
flimsy it all is. Psychologists are well aware 
of a tendency which certain minds have of 
appropriating to themselves and of adopting 
as their own the experiences of other people. 
A by no means negligible influence is exerted 
on some at least of these people by the desire 
or even the craving for a little publicity. One 
is reminded of the well-known definition of 
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expert evidence, for to a certain type of mind 
the knowledge that evidence cannot be checked 
seems to set a premium on carelessness and 
looseness in statement, and that too under 
the very conditions where the greatest possible 
accuracy is desirable. 

Only two centuries ago a witch was officially 
burnt alive in Scotland, whilst in Ireland there 
are records of similar atrocities within the 
memory of those now living. The latest case 
was that of Michael Cleary, who was charged 
at Clonmel in 1895 with having caused the 
death of his wife, aged twenty-seven, by burning 
her as a witch. Even in England a woman 
was ducked in the river in i860 because she had 
" bewitched the butter in the market ” ; and 
in Glastonbury in 1926 a man summoned his 
neighbour for “ bewitching his clock and-making 
it tick louder than usual.” A further accusation 
was that “ he made it stop every night though it 
was wound up.” In the same year the Abbe of 
Bombon, near Melun, was accused by a number 
of people of being a sorcerer, and many of his 
French parishioners gave evidence against him. 
One could multiply instances here in Europe. 

When we go to the outer marches we find 
a state of affairs which has shocked the con¬ 
science of the whole of Britain. In the year 
that has just passed, seventy-one men were sen¬ 
tenced at a mass trial in Tanganyika Territory 
for acts resulting in the death of suspected 
witches, and reliable and experienced men made 
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a public protest against the judging of these 
primitive people according to our beliefs and 
standards, strongly asserting that it was a 
negation of justice to do such a thing. Even a 
missionary could be found to support such a 
protest. 

Then there was the well-known case of Tomo 
Nyirenda, known as ‘ The Son of God,’ who was 
tried and sentenced to death in Northern 
Rhodesia in 1926. This man combined the 
preaching of the Gospel as he understood it 
with the cleansing of the land from witchcraft, 
and is credited with having drowned two hundred 
people with the connivance and assistance of a 
large number of their fellows. 

It is not surprising that with these and other 
facts of the same kind before them, a people 
who take their wide-flung Imperial responsi¬ 
bilities as seriously as the British do, should 
have devoted much time and thought to the 
subject of witchcraft. Most of that attention 
has been concentrated on Africa, but it must 
be clearly understood that black magic is still 
widely practised in our Indian Empire and 
throughout the East generally. 


Indian Witchcraft. 

I have been privileged to study the report of 
an inquiry made less than twenty years ago in 
the dominions of a prince who owns suzerainty 
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to His Majesty our King-Emperor. What was 
true of this principality was no less true of the 
surrounding area under British rule, except that 
there it was kept within very strict bounds 
by the never-ceasing vigilance of men of our own 
race. I am not at liberty to quote the source of 
this extraordinarily interesting official document, 
but I have had free permission to make general 
use of it. It is quite clear that the belief in 
black magic was widespread throughout this 
principality, and that its working was diabolically 
cruel. The thing that astonishes one most in 
reading the various reports on the subject is 
the extraordinary credulity exhibited even by 
highly educated persons. However childish one 
may consider the petitions for protection against 
black magic, it is impossible not to sympathise 
very deeply with an ignorant people who 
believed implicitly in it and who were terrorised 
by their beliefs. No one can doubt that they 
had a very real ground for their fears. The 
obvious explanation was that certain ruffians 
staged incidents under cover of darkness, and 
that a simple credulity invested these events 
with mystery, awe and wonder. It is hard in¬ 
deed to believe the statements that respectable 
women walking along a road could suddenly 
have all their clothes whisked off them and find 
themselves hanging Absalom-like by their hair 
to the branches of a neighbouring tree, or that 
sudden mysterious marks appeared on their 
bodies, or that their clothes were burnt and their 
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property spirited away by invisible agencies. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that 
they were robbed, that courses most distasteful 
to them were dictated on pain of death or worse, 
that their food was polluted and even poisoned, 
and that many other very odious things hap¬ 
pened to them. Under the condition of terror 
to which these unfortunate people were reduced, 
the suggestion of these alternative horrors men¬ 
tioned would be readily accepted and widely 
circulated. Once such stories were given a start 
in the East, it was very unlikely that the truth 
could ever overtake them. The methods of 
practising black magic, according to this report, 
are often most disgusting, but the essential 
elements in it are the midcing of jointed dolls 
and the recitation of charms. Much of it is 
reminiscent of early devil worship in the West. 
The votaries took their dolls to the 'burning- 
grounds ’ where human bodies were cremated, 
or to the temple of some god or devil. There 
they placed them inside a magic circle or triangle. 
Various articles, such as lemons, needles, the 
bone of a woman who died in child-birth, a 
human skull, pig's bristles and similar rubbish, 
were introduced into the charmed circle. As 
was the case in the practice of Western witch¬ 
craft, many of the customs are too filthy to be 
described. The doll was pricked with a needle 
or a thorn, and through it curses were conveyed 
to the intended victim, who was secretly told 
of what was being done against him or her. 
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This magic was invariably practised for evil. 
High officials were said to be immune from 
it, but Europeans, if not in the Government 
service, were not exempt. The weirdest stories 
were told of the behaviour of women under the 
influence of such curses. They had been known 
to climb trees and sleep in the branches, to 
spit out stones and needles from their mouths, 
to behave in a way that disgraced their caste 
and to howl like wild animals. They were said 
to have taken off all their clothes and run about 
naked, and to have climbed walls and sat on 
the top with such strength that the combined 
force of many men could not move them. 
Obviously many of these stories were founded 
on the symptoms of insanity which were mis¬ 
taken for supernatural phenomena. An ex¬ 
ample of this is furnished by the gentleman 
who stated “ two dolls have come into my 
stomach; now they are circulating; there 
are five of them ; they are made of wax, of 
leather and of wood.” He was obviously 
suffering from delusions, and his statements 
were made use of by the practisers of black 
magic to prove how real their power over him 
was. 

Light is thrown on some of these cases from 
quite a different angle by the story of a Moham¬ 
medan nobleman, who recounted in all good 
faith his own personal experiences of stones 
that had been thrown through his windows or 
had been introduced through locked doors into 
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his rooms and arranged in a circle round a 
rosary which a priest had hung on the wall to 
protect him. Mysterious fires broke out, some 
of them " in places to which no one had access, 
as, for instance, in a locked wardrobe.” The 
comment made by the recorder, that " the com¬ 
plicity of members of the family in such a thing 
is also incredible,” is strangely reminiscent of 
the childish credulity with which so-called 
evidence has been put forward in favour of 
some of the phenomena claimed as spiritualistic 
in Western kinds. 

The official reporter stated that the existence 
of this black magic was widely prevalent among 
the masses, and was taken advantage of by 
scoundrels for the purpose of blackmail, or for 
the illegal gratification of their wishes, whether 
the motive was woman, gold, the satisfaction 
of a personal grudge, or any of the many dis¬ 
reputable desires of mankind. He considered 
that the matter had reached such a stage as to 
demand suppression with a strong hand. As 
I read the report I was carried back in memory 
to a railway journey through Sicily, when I had 
the good fortune to hear from an intimate friend 
of the man who cleared up the Mafia, something 
of the practices of that most evil of associations. 
Everything he said of it might have been said 
of Indian witchcraft in the area with which 
this report deals. The whole countryside and 
its towns were under the heel of a tyranny in 
which the leading men took a prominent part, 
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and by vice of which neither life nor possessions 
nor honour were secure. The only difference 
between the two systems lay in the mystery 
with which magic has been invested. 

A very interesting feature of the report was 
the method the inspector took of combating 
the black magic in his district. He gave the 
frightened people written charms to be worn at 
certain seasons of the moon. These worked 
perfectly, even in the case of a lady whose 
complaint was that all her clothes had been 
stripped from her and she had been left hanging 
from a tree by her hair. 

A medical friend who interested himself in 
this subject has given me some most striking 
details of cases he has personally investigated in 
India. The first was that of an old dhobi- 
woman (washer-woman) who came to him in a 
state of abject fear because when going to her 
work at dawn she had found a black magic doll 
lying on a path which she alone used and which 
was therefore evidently intended for her. With 
the aid of the police the case was investigated. 
There was a mud doll wrapped in a black shroud. 
On this doll were marks which indicated the 
sufferings that the woman was to be put to. 
There were grains of rice representing teeth, 
having the sinister significance that the bread 
would be taken out of her mouth. There were 
dates, flowers, etc., to placate the god or devil 
and to get him on the side of the old lady's 
enemies. She asked that the person practising 
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magic on her should have “ his front teeth 
knocked out so that he would be unable to pro¬ 
nounce the incantations clearly enough for the 
devil to understand him, and so would be handi¬ 
capped in his designs.” According to the old 
woman’s story, her late husband had sickened 
owing to sorcery worked on a tree in his garden. 
As the tree gradually faded his health failed, 
and when it died the man died also. Her hus¬ 
band’s enemy, who had done this, was now 
putting magic over her in turn. They had told 
the unfortunate couple that the tree was being 
bewitched, but they had not explained to them 
that what they had actually done was to ' ring ’ 
it below the ground. The story may sound 
impossible to those who do not know the East, 
but it is well known to all with tropical experi¬ 
ence that, both in India and Africa, a man under 
the influence of auto-suggestion may throw up 
the sponge and die as soon as his life is threatened 
by magic. If, on the other hand, the evil spell 
is removed, the victim will quickly get well. 
At the same time, perfectly natural phenomena 
such as the incidence of typhoid fever or the 
action of some wild beast are put down to super¬ 
natural causes. 

My friend provided the lady with a suitable 
charm inside an old photographic film tin 
wrapped round with a small Union Jack. She 
was never to be without it, was to tell no one 
she had it, and to remember that if she carried 
the flag of Britain the right way up—it was 
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marked so that she should know which was the 
right way—no harm could befall her, for she 
was under the protection of the great British 
Empire. When in doubt she was to rattle the 
box. The devils would hear it even before 
she did, and she would be safe indeed. The 
charm worked. 

In another case a woman had had malarial 
fever for a few days, and the witchcraft experts 
took advantage of this to plant one of the usual 
magic dolls in her room. An educated Moham¬ 
medan gentleman who was called in refused to 
touch the image, being a firm believer in the 
efficacy of magic. The doll was made of mud, 
roughly baked, and office pins had taken the 
place of the thorns usually employed ; a strange 
mixture indeed of the ancient and the modem, 
of the East and the West. 

Equally astonishing was the case of an 
educated clerk who was terrified when one of 
the magic dolls was left outside his house in 
the early morning and was found there by a 
servant on her arrival for the day’s work. The 
figure was made of cow-dung and was surrounded 
with coloured rice, flowers, etc. The servant 
who found it was as frightened as the occupants 
of the house. 

The next story has a decided element of the 
comic, at least to the Western mind. A boy 
of fifteen or sixteen had taken a ladder, placed 
it against a wall and played ' peeping Tom ’ 
through a ventilator into a lady's bedroom. 
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The occupant was standing on her head in a 
comer in her birthday suit, sticking needles 
into a doll shaped like a man. The boy made 
a noise, and the witch fixed him with her eye and 
laughed a ghastly laugh which terrified him. 
In spite of all efforts to reassure him he was 
dead in two days. So ran the evidence. 

From the same source came in all seriousness 
another comic story of two young ladies who 
wanted to marry two young men of somewhat 
evil reputations, but their parents had other 
views, and paired them off with two staid, 
respectable, elderly gentlemen. The latter were 
horrified at some of the strange and magical 
phenomena met with. Amongst other things, 
stones, etc., were spat out of their wives' mouths 
in a most disconcerting way, but that the young 
men and the thwarted ladies were behind the 
phenomena is sufficiently obvious. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the practice of black magic was, or, for the 
matter of that, is, confined to any one district 
of India. I think it would be safe to say that it 
is India-wide, and I would go further and venture 
to assert that it is practised all over the East. 
The Malabar coast is very far from the districts 
of which we have just been speaking, and there 
black magic was so extensively practised and 
cultivated that the Madras Government, not 
very long ago, called for and published a report 
on the subject. The magicians were mostly 
low-caste men who ate beef, and were therefore 
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outside the pale of Hinduism. They were said 
to steal children from the villages and to be 
objects of fear to the neighbourhood. The 
natives believed that they could turn themselves 
into wild animals or become invisible at will. 
One of the requisites for their evil ceremonies 
was the possession of the foetus of a virtuous 
woman, which was eaten by the initiates. It 
was suggested that the female victims were 
first hypnotised by the magician, who turned 
himself into an animal and prowled round the 
house until the woman was compelled to go out 
and follow him, but another explanation was 
that husbands utilised these stories to intimidate 
their wives and keep them at home. The 
initiatory ceremonies were as filthy as they were 
terrifying. 


African Witchcraft. 

It will be obvious that witchcraft is still a 
very live issue in our Indian Empire to-day, 
but if we want to realise the depths of horror 
that it can mean to a people we must cross 
over to Africa and study it there. The African 
from coast to coast believes implicitly in witch¬ 
craft. His belief is as simple and as strong as 
that of the Protestant in his Bible, of the Roman 
Catholic in his Pope or of the Mohammedan 
in his Koran ; if possible, it is stronger. Witch¬ 
craft envelops him from the cradle to the grave. 
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It is even more real than the things of his every¬ 
day life. He cannot imagine an existence or a 
phase of existence in which its influence is 
blocked out. It dominates the ceremonies 
connected with birth, puberty, marriage and 
death. It is concerned with the detection of 
crime, and with the protection of the people alike 
from human enemies, from wild beasts and from 
insect pests, as well as from storms, drought 
and all other hostile influences of Nature. It 
is his shelter from the spells put upon him by 
his enemies, and his means in turn of injuring 
those whom he hates or fears. 

There is one essential difference between the 
practice of witchcraft in India and that in 
Africa. In the former country it is only hazily 
allied either to Medicine or to Religion ; in 
the latter the three are inextricably blended 
so that it is difficult to say where one begins 
and the other ends. It is true that the Indian 
vaidhyan (physician) will make use of mantras 
(sacred charms) to help him in his fight with 
disease, and that many of his remedies are gro¬ 
tesque and useless, if not actually harmful; 
but underlying all his practice there is a definite 
method. He really is aiming at cause and 
effect in the same way as his British brother is, 
but he is handicapped by the scantiness of his 
knowledge and the lack of right guidance from 
his predecessors. With the Indian surgeon this 
is still more so. When he couches a cataract 
with a thorn taken from a dirty bag hung round 
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his waist, and when he anoints the area of 
operation beforehand with his spittle, you may 
be disgusted, but you do not fail to understand 
his underlying purpose. Nor is the Indian 
wanting in method in his religious worship, and 
though his gods are of demon type, his priest 
is a priest and concerns himself mainly, if not 
exclusively, with the best methods of approach 
to whatever gods there be. Speaking not of 
individuals, but of the races at large, the Indian 
brain would seem to be a much more advanced 
instrument than the African. It has progressed 
far further in religion and science, and cannot 
revert to the primitive type in which these are all 
swallowed up in witchcraft. 

At the very close of 1933 it was contended 
in the lay Press that the African was inferior 
to the European mentally and that this in¬ 
feriority was explained by his lighter brain 
and by the fact that the native curve of brain- 
growth ends practically where the European 
begins. Both increase until the age of puberty. 
After that the curve for the increase of the 
European brain rises steeply, whereas that for 
the African scarcely does so at all. It was also 
contended that the cortex of the native brain 
was less highly differentiated than that of the 
European. These interesting and important 
statements aroused very strong controversy, 
a number of distinguished authorities taking 
part. The broad conclusion was that actual 
weight of brain was not a safe guide, and that 
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" mental characteristics should be judged by 
mental symptoms and not by physical. 5 ' There 
appeared to be a strong tendency to believe 
that the races of Africa are slightly below those 
of Europe in pure intelligence and in certain 
other important qualities. Most of my readers 
will remember the telling illustrations of a recent 
experiment in which d baby of ten months 
old and a young chimpanzee of seven and a half 
months old were brought up under exactly 
similar conditions as if they were both human 
babies. In the early stages the ape easily beat 
the human subject in the acquisition of be¬ 
haviour (eating from a spoon, drinking from a 
glass, etc.). Then as they grew older the child 
rapidly drew away from the ape. The suggestion 
behind the debate above referred to is that the 
African, like the ape, though in a much lesser 
degree, ceases to develop far sooner than the 
European. In time the psychologists will settle 
this question by intelligence tests, but this 
may take several generations to do. In the 
meantime it is of interest to observe the various 
ways in which, apart from the jumbling of his 
religion, magic and medicine, the African shows 
distinct evidence of a more childlike outlook 
on life than that manifested by the average 
European. A number of points illustrating this 
will be commented on as we proceed. 

We must not, however, forget the influence 
on him of his unfavourable environment, which 
has made him far too easily content with his 
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lot. The hot climate and the poorly nourishing 
and often scanty food have failed to light in 
him that originality which is so common in the 
European. In addition, parasitic diseases, and 
not least of them malaria, trypanosomiasis, 
hookworm and dysentery, have sapped his 
energy and made him lifeless and lazy. He 
lacks the Indian's rational comprehension of 
disease. Every pathological evil, inclusive of 
epidemic disease and death in battle, is, to his 
mind, caused by the machinations of an enemy 
acting from a distance. To counteract such ills 
reliance must be placed, not on the study of 
the aetiology of the trouble or on better physical 
protection, but on the observance of taboos and 
on similar nonsense. 

Even in Africa witchcraft varies in detail in 
different regions, but wherever you find it, it 
is essentially evil. It would be difficult to imagine 
any factor more pestilential or more widespread, 
and it therefore comes with a shock to the 
British people to find that there are men of 
experience and judgment who have advocated 
and are still advocating that our Government 
should officially recognise witchcraft and make 
use of it as a means for ruling the people. There 
are others, and many others, who believe that 
the attitude we have taken up in the past that 
as administrators we can have nothing to do with 
so foul a system as witchcraft, is right, reasonable 
and in accordance with the best traditions of 
our race. Round these two rival opinions has 
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centred the recent very vigorous discussion in 
leading organs of the Press, both of Britain and 
Africa. The question at issue is of such intense im¬ 
portance as to merit very serious consideration. 

Those who would have us recognise witchcraft 
contend that there is much good in it. They 
draw a hard and fast line between the witch¬ 
doctor and the witch. They represent the 
former as the priest, prophet, policeman, judge 
and doctor of the African people, and they urge 
that if we take him away we leave a people 
lonely, bereft of comfort and without guidance. 
They say that his position is so established and 
so vitally important that it is impossible to 
replace him. The assumption underlying all 
this is that there are two kinds of witchcraft, 
one of which is the official brand and represented 
by the virtuous witch-doctor, whilst the other 
is the malignant work of private people who 
use sorcery to further their own disreputable 
ends, and in doing so to damage their neighbours. 
The more one studies the subject, the more 
convinced one becomes that this differentiation 
is very deceptive, and that there is a good deal 
to be put on the debit side of the ledger in the 
witch-doctor's account. It has been urged that 
the witch-doctor is no more a witch than the 
C.I.D. man is a burglar. Unfortunately many, 
if not all, of these witch-doctors at times abuse 
their powers and work sorcery on innocent 
people, the determining factor being the size 
of the bribe offered. 
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Much has been made of the power these men 
possess in ‘ smelling out ’ crime. This faculty 
has been spoken of as if it were of supernatural 
origin. It is, of course, nothing of the kind. 
In Africa, as here in England, the clues which 
lead to the detection of a criminal are not 
usually obtained by a bespectacled scientist 
kneeling on the floor with a magnifying-glass, 
but by ‘ squealing ’ on the part of accomplices 
and fellow-criminals. The idea that there is 
honour among thieves is a fallacy. Practically 
all the clues of any value are given to Scotland 
Yard by enemies of the individuals or by persons 
whose suspicions have been aroused by curious 
things in a criminal’s behaviour. The same 
is true of Africa. The witch-doctor is a shrewd 
man to start with, and he has many friends 
and accomplices to furnish him with secret 
information. Armed with this his task is a 
simple one, for the African criminal, believing 
profoundly in the source of his powers of divina¬ 
tion, shows his guilt on his face, and gives 
away his case when accused by the witch-doctor. 
Even if he succeeds in hiding the truth for the 
moment, the fear of the curses put upon him 
soon extracts it. The African is like a child, 
and simply blurts out a full confession. Indeed, 
it is an open question in some cases whether 
he is really guilty of the things he confesses to. 
A further power lies in the witch-doctor’s hands, 
for he can apply one of the ‘ ordeals/ that by 
boiling water, by poison, by drowning and so 
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on. The accused has no chance, for the witch¬ 
doctor has determined in his own mind who is 
to be found guilty, and the scales are weighted 
beforehand. Of justice the victim has not a 
hope. Sometimes he has been chosen simply 
because he is unpopular in his village, or because 
he is rich and powerful, or for some private 
grudge. Indeed it is said that in the absence 
of definite clues the witch-doctor and the neigh¬ 
bours are only too glad of an excuse to ‘ pick 
upon ’ some unfortunate individual who has made 
himself disliked or who may be worth killing. 
The most pathetic feature of these cases is the 
way an African throws up the sponge the moment 
the witch-doctor proclaims him the guilty party. 
His faith in witchcraft is so absolute that he 
has no doubt he is to blame. He surrenders his 
own judgment and his knowledge of the facts 
like a child, and does not fight the case like a 
grown man or woman of a more advanced race 
would do. It is recorded that when Tomo 
Nyirenda, who was known among his followers 
as the f Son of God,' drowned a large number 
of people as witches, none refused or complained 
of their fate. One old lady sadly asked, " Am 
I a witch, then ? ” and went unhesitatingly to 
her death. An amusing illustration of the 
effects of a guilty conscience is recorded by one 
authority on West Africa. The witch-doctor 
used to hand round a venerable egg and bid 
each one hold it in turn. The innocent did this 
lightly, but the nervous, guilty man grasped 
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it so tightly that it veritably exploded in his hand, 
emitting a horrible stench. The hold that these 
men have over the people can be realised by the 
fact that no matter how many mistakes they 
make, they can always persuade the natives 
of their infallibility; it is something wrong 
with the people who come to consult them or 
with the gods, but never with the witch-doctor. 

Another fierce indictment of witchcraft in 
Africa lies in its close connection with the terrible 
murder societies in which lycanthropy and 
totemism play a strange part. The head¬ 
quarters of any one of these societies is situated 
in a secret place in the bush. The ordinary 
native knows of its proximity, but all its asso¬ 
ciations are so full of terror for him that he 
will not venture near it or try and get any in¬ 
formation on the subject. If inquiries are 
made he will vow he knows nothing about it. 
A number of these infamous headquarters have 
been located and stormed by troops, the buildings 
and their surroundings being utterly destroyed 
and the leaders being brought to justice. Each 
juju-place is hidden, and the path to it through 
dense bush is marked so that those who are 
in the know can easily find the way, whilst 
to others the search would certainly prove 
fruitless. The paths, such as they are, twist 
and twine in the most confusing way, and 
are closed at intervals by manipulation of the 
undergrowth; but indications are not wanting 
that the road is taboo to all but the members 
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of the society. Everything to frighten the 
uninitiated is placed on the road to these head¬ 
quarters. Voices like those of the oracles at 
Delphi are to be heard at them. The description 
of these places has been too revolting for words, 
and those who have stormed them, led there by 
spies, have been horrified by the screams of the 
tortured people, by the piles of skulls and 
skeletons strewn about and by the evidence of 
devilish handiwork shown in every nook and 
comer. In one at least a crocodile was kept 
in a pool, and native children were fed to 
it. 

Some of these societies are known as ‘ crocodile 
societies,’ or are named after leopards, baboons, 
buffaloes, and other fierce animals. No one 
seems to know exactly how the natives come to 
be associated with or to be members of these 
societies, but one thing is certain, that when a 
messenger comes to any member and conveys 
to him the order to attend a celebration, the 
unfortunate victim seems bound to obey, despite 
the knowledge that such obedience may mean 
certain death, and death associated with torture. 

These societies are, or have been, closely 
connected with the slave trade; the most 
notorious of these was the so-called Long Juju, 
run by the Aros. Some of the slaves are deported 
and sold, often to satisfy a petty private grudge ; 
others, at all events in the past, were sacrificed 
in the graves of the chieftains, being buried 
alive with them or in the foundations of the 
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houses they were building. They have also 
provided feasts for cannibalism, and fodder for 
extensive systematic brothels. 


Were-beasts. 

African stories in connection with the trans¬ 
formation of sorcerers into wolves, leopards, 
baboons, buffaloes, etc., are very circumstantial. 
They crop up periodically in journals and 
magazines of repute and obtain a wide and wholly 
undeserved credence. They are guaranteed 
most solemnly to be true in every particular. 
The steps of a man have been traced for a long 
distance, when they have suddenly changed into 
the spoor of an animal; or again, a man in self- 
defence has killed a wild beast or perhaps 
maimed it in some precise particular, only to 
find that a witch or wizard has simultaneously 
received the very same injuries sustained by 
the beast. What are we to say to stories solemnly 
guaranteed in this way ? The answer is simple. 
Go back two or three centuries and you will 
find exactly the same tales in currency in 
Europe amongst all classes of the community. 
Owing to the rise in the level of education 
it is much harder to put such stories across here 
to-day without ridicule, but because there is no 
one to check the statements, and because the 
event is staged in a distant and little known 
part of the earth, many listen to these absurd 
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narratives. When an event is brought to our 
notice which can only be explained on a super¬ 
natural basis, provided the facts are as stated, 
it is surely more rational to doubt the data, 
especially when a searching cross-examination 
of the witness and a careful control of all the 
conditions cannot be carried out. Those who 
read these stories with a really expert know¬ 
ledge of the places and people amongst whom 
they have been staged have often no difficulty 
in seeing the most absurd fallacies, which give 
them to doubt whether the tale-teller has any 
intimate knowledge of the land of which he 
writes so glibly. These were-leopard and similar 
stories belong to the childhood of our race ; 
we have long outgrown them. It is true that 
the natives give evidence of having been attacked 
by leopards which have sprung out from the 
bush and have inflicted terrible claw-marks 
on them. Some of these are really cases of 
attacks by wild animals; but it is now well 
known that men of the leopard and other societies 
arm themselves with fearful steel claws, hide 
in the bush and spring out on passers-by who 
see the leopard-skin camouflage, and who, feeling 
the dreadful wounds inflicted, are utterly un¬ 
able to give a rational account of what really 
happened, and tell a story in accordance with 
the teaching of their fears and superstitions. 
This story they firmly believe. One last point. 
When a white man lives for long periods in 
close contact with natives and without seeing 
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his own kind for months or years at a stretch, 
he is very apt to ' go native.' He assimilates 
all the native ideas and believes their super¬ 
stitions as firmly as they do, whilst his European 
parentage leads men to place more reliance 
on his evidence than they would on that of a 
negro. The argument is still stronger in the 
case of those who have been bom and brought 
up in close contact with natives and whose 
earliest ideas and impressions have been in¬ 
fluenced by native foster-mothers and servants. 
Even in dealing with the African it would be a 
cardinal mistake to label him in such matters 
as a deliberate liar. On the contrary, he is a 
very simple believer, but unfortunately he is 
hopelessly uncritical. Apart from this, he does 
not greatly value truth. Full allowance must be 
made for these elements of his character. 

When one takes all these facts into account, 
one can understand the aversion that the British 
authorities have shown from the toleration of 
witchcraft in any form. Some at least of the 
recent writers in the Press would give one the 
idea that our civil authorities are not awake 
to what is going on. This is utterly incorrect, 
for from one end of Africa to the other the execu¬ 
tive officers are deeply conversant with all the 
happenings of their districts. Those happenings 
vary materially from place to place and require 
an individual treatment, which they undoubtedly 
get. Though the officials do not proclaim it 
from the housetops, they are in close touch 
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with all that is done by the witch-doctors, and 
so far as they profitably can do so they make 
the freest use of the services of these men. That 
is a very different thing from an official acknow¬ 
ledgment of a system so damnable as witchcraft 
undoubtedly is. 

A good deal has been written recently of the 
methods for the suppression of witchcraft. 
There are certain things that are incontestable. 
The sending of military expeditions to ferret 
out and destroy the haunts of leading societies 
has had a great effect on the native mind. To 
see a place they regarded as sacred, inviolable 
and impregnable, not only invaded by troops 
and police under European officers, but absol¬ 
utely destroyed and laid waste with the most 
systematic desecration of everything they 
revered, has been a very real shock to the prestige 
of the local juju. Still worse has it been when 
the witch-doctors and their satellites, caught 
red-handed in foul and brutal crimes, have 
been brought to the bar of British justice and 
suitably punished. It would, however, have 
taken a very long time had the stamping out 
of witchcraft been dependent on the com¬ 
paratively infrequent and expensive expeditions 
above described. Fortunately the genius of 
the British race has provided another solution 
of the difficulty. Dotted far and wide over 
Africa have been men of our race of whom it 
might truly be said, " Of such is the kingdom 
of Britain.” Far from headquarters, supported 
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by only a very small force of local police, these 
men have been a powerful influence in lowering 
the prestige of witchcraft. Carrying their lives 
in their hands—and too often laying them down 
—they have consistently and courageously defied 
the authority of juju. Their motto has been, 
" The white man’s juju is greater than the black 
man’s. We don’t fear your juju, and we mean 
to establish ours.” Courage and determination 
have won their way, and when the African has 
seen the resolute intention of the white man, 
not merely to defy witchcraft but to spread the 
aegis of the British Empire over those who 
were terrorised by it, hope has returned to these 
down-trodden people, and the day of juju in 
that district has been on the wane. 

Many of our fellow-countrymen with only 
the shadiest knowledge of medicine have trekked 
the wildest parts of Africa, obtaining extra¬ 
ordinary reputations for their juju by freely 
exploiting the powers of a medicine chest whose 
drugs were extremely limited. One such, going 
far afield on a boundary commission, was able 
to work wonders, his principal stand-bys being 
a powerful purgative pill, quinine and a strong 
antiseptic. The power of his juju was very 
great. 

There is another influence of great importance 
—namely, the spread of education, but this 
works slowly amongst a primitive people in 
whom the belief in witchcraft is strong and 
elemental. There has recently been a discussion 
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in a leading daily journal as to the influence 
of Christianity, and it has been contended on 
the one part that this form of religion is the one 
antidote for witchcraft. On the other hand, 
it has been said that Mohammedanism is no 
less powerful than Christianity. After a very 
careful survey of all that has been written on 
the subject, one is bound to conclude that any 
influence which gives the African courage and 
confidence can be calculated to be a destructive 
element in contact with witchcraft. Quite 
recently a planter from East Africa told me of 
an interesting and amusing experience. On his 
estate, which at one time had been quite peace¬ 
ful, there had arisen a great deal of trouble 
among the labourers. By careful inquiry he 
found out that a small group of men were 
professing to carry on witchcraft. He assembled 
the whole of his labour force and told them 
how sorry he was to hear there was witchcraft 
among them. He said that the white man, too, 
had his witchcraft, but that he was always 
reluctant to use it. He felt, however, that things 
were so bad on the estate that it was time he 
intervened. He was going to place before each 
of them a small stone, and he would test them 
through the stones by witchcraft; those who 
were dealing in juju would be at once detected 
and handed over for punishment. He noticed 
that the three suspects were sitting together. 
He went patiently round a large number of 
the others first, pouring a little water on each 
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stone. His audience watched him in deathly 
silence, fully expecting that something terrible 
was going to happen. When he came to the 
three offenders their discomfort was obvious, 
but nothing to what it was when the moment 
the water was poured on their stones a huge 
puff of smoke emitting a foul smell rose up. 
The men sprung from their seats, fled the as¬ 
sembly and were never more seen on the estate. 
All trouble ceased. The secret was a simple one. 
The district was volcanic, and the pieces of 
volcanic rock he placed before each of the people 
were not easily distinguishable from the three 
masses of carbide with which the selected men 
were served. The water did the rest. 

The moral is not far to seek. Give the African 
confidence in the will and the power of the 
European to protect him from witchcraft, and 
the day of juju has set. It matters not whether 
the force behind is that of rifles and bayonets 
of the local soldiery and police, or of the courage 
and determination of individual administrators, 
or of religion or anything else ; the one thing 
necessary is confidence. Witchcraft is a myth 
that, fungus-like, can only flourish in the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOODED DEATH. 

Of all the deadly snakes, probably none is so well 
known as the cobra; this is partly due to the 
fact that in India and in the East generally, 
it is by far the commonest of the thanatophidia 
or death-dealing serpents. The cobra might, 
however, justifiably plead with Punch's tramp, 
" 'arf the lies you 'ear about me, lady, ain’t true.” 
I do not believe that it ever attacks a human 
being except in what it believes to be the defence 
of itself or its young, and unlike some of the 
vipers, especially the Russell’s viper, it will 
always try to get out of harm’s way if there is a 
chance of doing so. I worked with cobras and 
other deadly snakes for many years, and came to 
the very definite conclusion that the former are 
gentle and very timid snakes, and that they 
respond quickly to kind treatment. The es¬ 
sential point in handling them is to avoid 
causing them alarm by any sudden movement. 
On one occasion when a cobra, which had been 
thoroughly frightened by a mongoose, got out of 
control and became very dangerous, I was able 
to quiet and then to capture it by holding the 
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top of the round snake-basket in which it had 
previously been confined over its head and 
slowly lowering it. I am bound to confess that 
it was a tense moment, but it taught me a lot 
in a very few seconds. A good deal has been 
said and written on the subject of the immunity 
which the snake-charmers are reputed to possess, 
but I believe that any protection they enjoy 
is due to their knowledge of the habits of the 
reptiles, which leads these men to work gently, 
rhythmically, fearlessly and methodically. 

Whilst I was carrying out snake - venom 
research in Professor Fraser's laboratory in 
Edinburgh, I had occasion to use a large quantity 
of cobra and other venoms. The consequence 
was that the demand fox the product in Madras 
(whence my supply came) went up for the time 
being with a bound. A number of snake-men 
were thus kept unusually busy, and with their 
earnings were able, and, of course, more than 
willing, to indulge freely in arrack (native spirit), 
with the unfortunate result that two of them lost 
their lives. Their unaccustomed comparative 
wealth led to intoxication and so made them 
forget their usual caution. I have no doubt 
that some hasty or ill-judged movement alarmed 
the snakes and fatal bites were inflicted. I 
have never heard of an Indian snake-charmer 
being killed in the ordinary pursuit of his calling, 
nor have I ever seen one show the least fear of a 
colubrine snake, but it was quite different with 
the vipers, which they never handle if they 
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can help. That, however, is another story 
altogether. 

Dr Hamilton Fairley has told me of his ex¬ 
perience with Australian snake-charmers and it 
is entirely different from mine in India. Out 
of twenty-one of these men whom he had been 
able to follow over a period of fifteen years no 
fewer than nineteen had died of snake-bite. 
One wonders whether this is due to the Aus¬ 
tralian snakes being on the average worse- 
tempered than the cobras, which latter are 
practically the only poisonous snakes the Indian 
charmer touches. 

It is widely believed that cobras are fond of 
music, that is if the noise which the snake- 
charmers make on their pipes can be so desig¬ 
nated. To the casual looker-on the cobra shows 
every sign of appreciating the sounds produced, 
as with head erect it sways gently in time with 
the music or perhaps more with the movements 
of the man’s body. We know that snakes have 
no ears and that in the wild state they are not 
frightened by the sound of voices in their close 
proximity; but we do not know whether or 
not the notes of the Indian pipes are conveyed 
along the ground to their rib-tips in the same 
way as other vibrations such as those of galloping 
hoofs or of metal-shod boots undoubtedly are. 

Whether wild snakes are really charmed 
from their holes by the pipes it is difficult to 
say, but this belief is held very firmly by many 
trustworthy Anglo-Indians, and I am not pre- 
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pared to dispute it. It is quite certain that if a 
reward of a rupee for each live cobra is offered, 
the supply is almost unlimited; these are 
unquestionably wild snakes. 

Cobras, like all other animals, vary greatly; 
some are probably far more easily tamed than 
others. Those which are brought round for 
display on the verandahs of the hotels or private 
houses are, I believe, specially selected ; their 
obedience and tractability are most striking. 
Not only do the snakes vary among themselves, 
but the same is true of the charmers. Some 
adopt cruel methods of taming their charges, 
one of the commonest of which is to break off 
the poison teeth. This may be done in several 
ways, but the usual method is to irritate the 
snake by shaking in front of it a piece of rag 
tied at the end of a cord. When the snake 
strikes, the man pulls the cord sharply away 
and carries the teeth with it. Another way 
is to seize the snake, to force a piece of stick 
between its jaws and then, by pulling it forward, 
to snap off the fangs. A snake so treated has a 
very tender mouth for some time, and will not 
attempt to strike until the wound has healed 
and fresh poison teeth have come forward to 
replace the broken ones. A man once came 
to my compound with two cobras which he 
handled with the utmost fearlessness. He did 
not even bother to watch the animals, but 
kept his eye on the camera with which I was 
taking his photograph. I bought the cobras 
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from him, killed them, and found that though 
one had both poison fangs broken off, the other 
had but one so put out of action. He little 
knew what risk he was running, yet possibly 
he may have been correct in believing that a 
snake so damaged was safe enough to handle. 
At the same time, I am satisfied that many of 
the cobras brought round to perform have in 
no way been mutilated. Another snake-man’s 
trick is to make a cut into the poison-sac from 
beneath the lip on each side ; this establishes a 
fistula, which may sometimes be permanent, 
and which effectually prevents the reptile from 
delivering a poisonous bite. To understand 
this it is necessary to realise exactly how a 
fatal bite is inflicted. A cobra, in common with 
the other poisonous colubrine snakes, has only 
one pair of poison-transmitting fangs in use at 
a time. There are others behind which soon 
replace them when they are damaged or lost. 
A fang may be compared to the needle of a 
hypodermic syringe, and just as that needle 
is connected with the barrel of the syringe, so 
are the fangs connected on each side with the 
sac or reservoir in which the venom is stored 
ready for use. The poisonous fluid is secreted 
slowly by a gland which is strictly comparable 
with our own salivary glands. When the snake 
wants to bite, it raises its head, hisses loudly, 
spreads out its hood—presumably to terrify 
its victim—lunges forward with the weight of 
its stroke behind the head, drives the fangs 
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home into its prey, and injects its venom by a 
muscular squeeze on its poison bag. The whole 
action must be co-ordinated in order to be 
successful. There must be enough poison in the 
sac, the connection between it and the tooth must 
be perfect, the teeth must at the critical moment 
be erected and must stand at right angles to the 
upper jaw instead of lying tucked up against 
it as they ordinarily do, the fangs must penetrate 
the victim’s skin, and at the correct moment 
the muscle, which covers the poison bag, must 
contract and force the venom out into the bitten 
tissues. 

All this explains why people and animals 
sometimes recover from the bite of a poisonous 
snake. I have known of an instance in which 
an Indian officer got into bed and was bitten 
on the foot. He threw back the sheet and to 
his horror found a cobra beneath it. There was 
no help available, and after killing the snake, 
he sat down to write final letters and make 
his will. He then got into bed and woke in the 
morning none the worse for his adventure. 
Just another instance: I saw a large Russell’s 
viper seize a village dog and shake it as a terrier 
shakes a rat. The dog howled, but was none 
the worse. Obviously the snakes in both these 
instances failed to inject venom. A few days 
later, the same dog walked over the same 
Russell’s viper in search of a bit of meat. The 
viper struck with the rapidity of a whip-lash 
and the dog was dead in twenty minutes, the 
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quickest death from snake-bite I have ever seen 
or been able to authenticate. 

One more little point of interest: many people 
think that the snake’s tooth is hollowed to 
make it serve its function as a hypodermic 
needle, but this is quite wrong. What really 
happens is that the tooth flattens out and is 
bent forward on itself until its edges meet and 
become almost, as it were, soldered together 
in front. If you examine a tooth of this kind 
when it is cleaned of flesh and dried, you can 
see the line where the folding edges have met, 
and you can test the very sharp edges of the 
little needle. Some snakes, for instance the 
tree-snakes and the sea-snakes, have their teeth 
grooved instead of canalised; this is a stage 
in the evolution of the more perfect article 
possessed by the cobra and others. The bite 
of the sea-snake is none the less deadly in spite 
of the apparent imperfection of its ‘ needle.’ 

I have often been asked questions about the 
size and habits of the cobra. At one time I had 
a large number of these reptiles collected for me, 
and the biggest was just six feet long; that was 
my record. The ordinary specimen is about 
five feet in length and five inches in circum¬ 
ference at its thickest part. It travels on the 
tips of its ribs, and the pace it can attain is 
astonishing. It usually moves in the dark, 
and it seems to keep to the same path each night, 
probably on its way to water. An observant 
eye will see the tracks of these snakes across 
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the drives leading up to Indian houses, and 
sometimes detect the ‘ form ’ under a hedge 
in which the snake lies apparently for hours 
at a time. This reminds me of an incident in 
which this observation probably saved the life 
of one of our party. We had sent away the car 
and were walking home in the cool of the even¬ 
ing. The lantern-boy had fallen behind when 
we turned into the gate of the compound; we 
were all about to go on when I remembered 
the marks of a large snake which I had seen 
several days in succession near the house. We 
called the boy up and approached carefully, 
and there lying on the left-hand side of the drive, 
about a foot from the hedge, was a large cobra 
which slid off as soon as the light flashed on it. 
A few days later a young officer came to see 
me and told me that he had run over a snake 
on his motor bicycle and that he thought he 
had broken its back. The next day the head 
gardener brought in a dead cobra which he had 
found in one of our little irrigating wells with 
its back broken. No wise man in the East 
walks about at night without a lantern. This 
was impressed on me in my first month in 
India, for as I was returning from mess with a 
friend and a boy carrying a lantern, I heard a 
sudden shout of “ Samp, sahib,” and as I 
jumped to avoid it, I saw the snake glide into 
the hedge almost from under my feet. To this 
day I cannot walk about on grass or in woods 
over here after dark with any feeling of safety, 
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and I have to tell my subconscious self not to 
be so stupid, as there is no ‘ hooded death ' 
in England. I believe many who have served 
for years in India have the same feeling. 

After this chapter had appeared as an article 
in ' Maga ’ I received a letter from an old friend 
of mine, a doctor who wrote from Pahang, in 
the Federated Malay States, as follows: “ What 
you say in your article about not feeling safe 
walking in woods or on grass reminds me that 
very soon after I got to London in 1899, I was 
walking along Tottenham Court Road at night, 
when I trod on a stick without seeing it; I 
must have leapt three feet into the air before 
I realised where I was and the impossibility 
of there being a snake there.” 

As I have already said, I do not believe the 
cobra ever bites a man unless it is frightened; 
if it is trodden on or disturbed whilst resting, 
it immediately becomes dangerous. On one 
occasion I came back late just before dinner, 
and was about to throw myself into a long chair 
in the verandah for a drink when my butler 
noticed a cobra coiled up under the chair. It 
is more than likely that it would have resented 
my sudden movement, and would at once have 
struck me. It is during the rains, especially 
on the break of the Monsoon, that snakes most 
often come into the houses to escape from the 
wet. A bungalow I had during my early 
days was often thus invaded. One night my 
stable companion and I killed three lots of snakes, 
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all quite harmless and of the same species, but 
the incident was a bit disturbing to our equan¬ 
imity, the more so as I did not then know the 
difference between the deadly and the innocent 
varieties. 

Unlike the viperine snakes whose young are 
born alive, the cobra lays eggs, which are white 
and as big as those of a pigeon. They are 
incubated by the mother snake, which curls 
herself over the top of them until the young 
appear. Though snakes are cold-blooded ani¬ 
mals which adapt their temperature to that 
of the surrounding medium, it has been shown 
that during the incubation period their tem¬ 
perature rises several degrees above that of 
neighbouring objects. This is an observation of 
very great interest to the naturalist. The 
young cobras become dangerous at a very early 
age, and even the youngest should be handled 
with very great care, as they are extremely 
vicious, and love to use their teeth. 

Very many people confuse the harmless rat- 
snake with the cobra, and indeed it is very easy 
to do so. I can well remember making this 
mistake on two occasions. The first was in the 
middle of my own compound; the snake was 
gliding along in the grass, and when I ran it 
down it turned at bay and erected a hood like 
that of a cobra. I killed it with a riding whip, 
and was astonished to find that in spite of its 
resemblance in colour, hood, etc., it was only a 
rat-snake. On the second occasion I found what 
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I thought was a cobra lying on the floor of my 
bath-room and looking very sluggish. I got 
a stick and broke its back. Then the strangest 
thing happened. To my intense astonishment 
the snake appeared to be trying to vomit, and 
after several efforts it opened its mouth wide 
and out hopped a small, partly digested frog, 
which gave a croak or two and hopped away 
as though it were an every-day occurrence to 
play ' Jonah and the Whale ’ with a serpent. 
Theoretically such a thing is impossible, for a 
snake's teeth are all curved backwards, and 
whilst letting their prey slide easily downwards, 
they bar its exit like a set of barbs. I was so 
perplexed that I went to consult the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Madras Museum, expecting my 
story to be received with polite incredulity, but 
to my surprise he told me that it was well known 
that such things happened, though he could offer 
no explanation of the mechanism involved. 

I have spoken of the cobra as a gentle snake, 
and such I am sure it generally is, but when it 
raises its head, expands its hood with the 
spectacle-marks on it, and faces its enemy, 
hissing loudly and continuously, it is the very 
picture of venomous evil. Even then, it will 
escape from a man if it can. The great majority 
of fatal bites are due to a hand or foot being 
accidentally placed on the animal which is lying 
low at the time. A friend in India once told 
me a story which nearly had a very tragic ending. 
He went to dine with his collector and was 
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shown into the drawing-room before dinner as 
usual. While he stood talking to the lady of 
the house, he was horrified to see the shadow of 
a cobra swaying gently in the neighbourhood 
of his hostess’s shadow thrown on the floor by 
the light of a lamp at the back of a table near-by. 
He lifted his eyes and, to his dismay, saw a cobra 
on the edge of the table intently watching the 
movements of the lady’s arm which was resting 
on the arm of the chair. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he seized her, chair and all, and 
flung her to a safe distance. His host’s first 
thought was that the young man had gone mad ; 
but his violence was soon explained and the 
cobra was killed. 

Few things strike one as more absurd than the 
myths about this snake which gain currency 
and are accepted as facts. Even the ‘ En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica ’ is not guiltless, for it 
states that “ the bite of a vigorous cobra will 
often prove fatal in a few minutes.” It adds 
that “ there is no practicable antidote to the 
poison.” I was at great pains to collect the 
reliable histories of snake-bite deaths in India, 
and I made a large number of experiments with 
cobra venom injected into various animals, as 
well as with actual bites of animals by snakes. 
My own experience is that death does not usually 
occur for some hours, and it may be for many 
hours, after the bite. It is, of course, possible 
that a fang may directly penetrate a vein and 
poison may then enter the circulation with great 
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concentration and rapidity, and so cause speedy 
death, but such an event must be very rare 
indeed, and I have never met with or heard of 
an Indian instance of it. It has been shown that 
permanganate of potash chemically destroys 
snake venom, and the use of this drug has been 
advocated. I do not think it is of any value 
unless the bite is on a finger or toe, since these 
can be speedily and effectively ligatured. The 
next step is to cut down along the line of the 
bite and pack the cut with permanganate cry¬ 
stals. On the one occasion on which I was 
unfortunate enough to be bitten by a poisonous 
snake, this treatment was carried out within a 
few seconds, and apart from very severe and 
unforgettable pain, I had no symptoms, but 
then the quantity of venom injected was small, 
as the bite was incomplete. From time to time 
one sees in the Press advice on the treatment 
of snake-bite here in the summer. One sugges¬ 
tion I have seen made is that “ permanganate 
of potash should be rubbed on the surface 
over the bite.” Such treatment is absolutely 
useless and can but serve to give a patient a 
false sense of security, for the drug can only 
act when in intimate mixture with the poison. 
Another fallacy is the idea that a snake-bitten 
person should be made drunk with alcohol. 
There is not the slightest evidence that alcohol 
is of the least use as a remedy against any 
form of serpent venom. Strychnine, too, was 
at one time much vaunted. The idea came from 
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Australia. The first work I ever did on snake 
poison was in connection with this remedy, 
and I was able, not merely to show that it was 
useless against cobra bite, but that it was a 
positive danger to life when given in the doses 
advocated. Indeed, there was good reason to 
believe that people bitten by harmless snakes 
had been killed by this vaunted remedy. The 
Government of India had spread the aegis of 
its protection over the strychnine treatment, 
but speedily withdrew it after the publication 
of my work on the subject. A real remedy for 
snake-bite has been found, thanks to the work 
of Calmette, Fraser, Lamb and other workers, 
but unfortunately there are difficulties in having 
it available for emergencies. What is still more 
important is that each variety of snake venom 
requires a special antidote. The stock must 
therefore be large, and as it must also be re¬ 
newed at comparatively short intervals, this 
makes it very expensive. Luckily the question 
of snake poisoning rarely arises in this country. 
Large numbers of deaths are attributed to it in 
India, and doubtless, many cases do occur, but 
there is a widespread and probably well-founded 
belief that a lot of the deaths are really due to 
murder. 
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ON IMMUNITY FROM 
SNAKE-BITE. 

There is a widespread belief in India that the 
snake-charmer possesses an acquired immunity 
from the effects of snake-bite. This idea is 
far from strange, for these men, who usually 
hunt in couples, are to be seen daily in the 
verandahs of hotels or of private bungalows 
and in the bazaars handling cobras without 
the slightest hesitation or fear. The monotonous 
sound of their pipes excites the children's interest 
and attention, just as the Punch and Judy man’s 
nasal call gathers a crowd round him in the streets 
of any British town to-day. When the Mem- 
sahib has authorised the holding of a show, the 
men sit down with their flat cobra baskets in 
front of them; the top is lifted off, and the 
snakes—for sometimes there are several—are 
seen coiled together in the bottom of the basket. 
The dismal and monotonous wail of the pipes 
begins, and almost at once one or more of the 
occupants rises up with its hood erect and 
sways in time to the music. If the animals 
are sluggish, the charmer does not hesitate to 
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galvanise them into activity by stirring them 
up with his hand or with a short wand. There 
are two interesting psychologic features of the 
exhibition. The first is the absolute indifference 
of the onlookers to the fact that one of the most 
deadly reptiles in the world is only a few feet 
away from them, and that their sole protection 
lies in the control exercised by the snalce-man ; 
no one, European, or Indian, is the least afraid. 
The other, and even more arresting feature, 
is the indifference of the snake-man to a reptile 
whose bite means death and whose fangs are 
within easy striking distance of him throughout 
the performance. Sometimes, with both hands 
on his pipes and with his eyes on the audience, 
he sways his body in time to the music. At 
others, he appears to control the animal by gentle 
rhythmic movements of one knee as he squats 
close to it. You may see the snake-charmer 
with one cobra coiled round his forearm and with 
another on the ground in front of him, its hood 
hovering perilously close to his leg ; and yet 
you may find that he is watching his audience 
and not the snakes the whole time. With such 
object-lessons constantly before them, it is not 
strange that both Europeans and Indians believe 
the snake-man to be immune from the venom 
of his pets. There would seem to be a presump¬ 
tion in favour of the correctness of such a belief 
when we remember that the apiarist, after 
many stings, becomes tolerant of and practically 
immune to the poison of his bees. Again, the 
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hardened old resident in India is unaware of 
the mosquito bites which irritate the new¬ 
comer so much; indeed, he will sometimes 
tell you that “ mosquitoes never touch me now,” 
but if you look at his wrists when he has been 
sitting out beside the tennis court for an evening 
drink after the game is over, you will see the 
tiny, red, tell-tale points that bear unmistakable 
evidence of mosquito bites, He does not feel 
them; that is all. These are both instances 
of an immunity to animal poisons acquired by 
frequent inoculation of small doses of the venom. 
It is to the immortal glory of Scottish medicine 
that Professor Fraser of Edinburgh, whose 
epoch-making work in connection with snake 
venom made him world-famous, conceived the 
brilliant but simple idea that what was true of 
bacterial poisons and of the stings of insects 
might be no less true of the venom of the more 
highly organised and deadly reptilian vertebrates. 
Looking back on it, it seems all too simple, but 
it was a flash of genius that has illumined the 
whole history of snake-venom research, and has 
paved the way for the preparation of antivenes 
(which are now recognised to be the true rem¬ 
edies for snake-bite) by the gradual immunisation 
of an animal up to a high degree of protection, 
and then by using its serum as an antidote 
after a snake-bite. The antivivisectors some¬ 
times speak of this as if it were a cruel procedure. 
Whilst I was working in Professor Fraser's 
laboratory I determined to immunise a donkey 
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in this way. So far from the animal appearing 
in any way distressed, the effect upon it seemed 
to be that of a tonic. Possibly it may have been 
due to good food and not too much exercise, 
but, whatever the cause, the fact remains that 
the veterinary surgeon who was helping me 
complained bitterly on one occasion that the 
donkey had kicked him in the waistcoat from 
sheer high spirits when he went to visit it. 
He was distinctly aggrieved, and evidently 
held me in some measure responsible for the 
assault. The sting of the joke lies in its tail, 
for only recently a patient who knew of my 
interest in snake poison told me that a homeo¬ 
pathic doctor had prescribed snake poison for 
her in very small doses as a tonic. I feel sure 
that his remedy was at least not harmful in the 
doses he ordered. It is to be remembered that 
many of our most useful drugs are dangerous 
poisons when taken in larger doses, and it is 
quite conceivable that snake venoms when 
injected in suitable very small doses might be of 
value, but no one could feel certain that this 
experiment would be free from danger. On 
the other hand, from what we know of the 
pharmacological action of several of these 
venoms, it is more than doubtful whether their 
employment would be of any value taken by 
the mouth in minute doses. 

A certain quantity of the blood of immunised 
animals—the horse or donkey being usually 
preferred—is drawn off from time to time under 
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careful precautions as to sterilisation. The 
serum is separated, is put up into sealed glass 
flasks and is sent out as a remedy against snake 
poisoning under the title of ‘ Antivenene.’ The 
subject is too large to follow further for the 
moment, but the point that I wish to make 
is that an animal can undoubtedly be im¬ 
munised against most, if not all, forms of snake 
venom. If this is true of animals it must be 
equally true of man, but with this proviso, 
that in the latter the immunisation has never 
been scientifically pushed as far as it has been 
with the horse and donkey. In order to produce 
a high degree of immunity in a man it would be 
necessary to start with the injection of small 
doses of cobra venom and to increase the 
quantity gradually at regular intervals, just 
as one docs with a vaccine. No snake-charmer 
would consent to such treatment, for he would 
simply look upon it as one of the fads of a more 
than usually mad Englishman, and would not 
have the least confidence in it. Nor would any 
British medical man feel justified in conducting 
so dangerous an experiment. It is one thing 
to inject a dose of serum from an immunised 
horse into a snake-bitten man whose only 
hope of life lies in such a remedy, and quite 
another to start an experimental and possibly 
dangerous course of treatment on a subject 
who, though he runs some risk in his daily 
avocation as a snake-charmer, may never be 
bitten. Many of these men attain extreme old 
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age, in spite of the hazards of their calling. 
That some of the snake-men may acquire 
a measure of immunity cannot be disputed, 
but it is at least certain that that measure is 
never a very high one, for the simple reason 
that the means taken to ensure it are casual 
and unscientific. When Professor Fraser visited 
India I was deputed by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to meet him at Bombay, and one of his 
first requests was that I should make a special 
study on the spot of any immunity possessed 
by snake-men and by certain animals. I was 
able to accumulate a good deal of evidence of 
various degrees of reliability, and I formed the 
very definite conclusion that the majority of 
the snake-charmers of Southern India knew 
absolutely nothing of protective inoculation 
or of any other measures beneath which a sub¬ 
stratum of scientific reason could be traced. 
They professed to trust to various vegetable 
drugs, but I felt sure that they knew that these 
were quite useless, and I do not think they 
placed the smallest reliance on them. I dis¬ 
covered that a few exceptional charmers swal¬ 
lowed venom or rubbed it into their limbs, 
but I very much doubt if they had any real 
belief in the efficacy of such measures. When 
questioned as to why they did these things, 
the only answer was, “ It is a custom.” To 
the Eastern mind such an explanation is all- 
satisfying. Dr Pinto, who gave me much valu¬ 
able help and who collected for me most of the 
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venom with which I worked in Professor Fraser’s 
laboratory in Edinburgh, knew the caste inti¬ 
mately, and was convinced that its members 
were really ignorant of any method of protection 
against snake-bite. Another friend who helped 
me by collecting venom during my absence 
from India on special duty wrote to me : “ The 
head snake-man of Chingleput died of cobra- 
bite as he was bringing a snake to me. It was 
well known that he ate cobra venom whenever 
he killed a cobra. He was employed killing 
snakes and was supposed to be invulnerable. 
He had a reputation for curing snake-bites by 
means of vegetable medicines administered by 
the mouth.” He added that the other snake- 
men of the neighbourhood did not eat poison, 
but rubbed it on their arms, and that the man 
above referred to was drunk at the time he 
received the deadly bite. The same was true of 
the fatal case reported by Dr Pinto. Incidentally, 
it is pertinent to remark that unless there is an 
abrasion of the skin, it is unlikely that venom 
can possibly be absorbed if merely rubbed on 
the surface. 

Very careful tests have been made with various 
animals, and we can estimate the dose of snake 
poison to each individual species with almost 
mathematical accuracy. Such a method of 
measurement is obviously out of the question 
with men, and it is therefore impossible to say 
that the snake-charmers do not possess some 
small degree of immunisation ; indeed, what 
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we know of the mongoose would lead us to ex¬ 
pect that they do, but of that more later. 

The question whether any degree of im¬ 
munity can be acquired by swallowing snake 
venom is one of great interest. Professor 
Fraser had noticed so long ago as 1897 that 
animals could be fed on comparatively large 
quantities of cobra venom without any evil 
results. He went further, and claimed that 
this ingestion of venom established within a 
few hours an immunity for the animal from 
the lethal dose of the same poison. Calmette, 
the French savant, whose great work in this 
field can never be forgotten, most emphatically 
denied this statement. The question interested 
me so deeply that I fed a number of ducks, 
hens, rabbits and dogs on relatively colossal 
doses of cobra venom, but I never once saw. the 
least evidence that harm accrued to any of the 
animals therefrom. Indeed, the ducks and fowls 
grew fat on the food given them, and experi¬ 
ments indicated that they had acquired some 
small measure of immunity by virtue of the 
swallowed poison. What really upset me was 
that I could not persuade the ladies of my own 
house or of the neighbourhood to buy these 
fat ducks and fowls from me, though offered at 
half the price I had given for them out of my 
Government grant, which I was anxious to 
husband by every means in my power. Even 
the Indian servants refused to accept them as a 
gift for the curry pot. Such is the prejudice of 
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ignorance. I know many of my readers will 
disagree with me, and think I was unreasonable. 

This brings me to a very interesting point. 
The limited work I was able to do on the subject 
suggested to me that if sufficient time was 
allowed to elapse between the swallowing of the 
venom and the injection of the subsequent fatal 
dose under the skin, there was evidence that 
some slight measure of protection had been 
established, whereas, if the interval between the 
two was too short, the animal died quicker than 
he would have done with the subcutaneous 
injection alone. In those days we knew very 
little of vaccines, and of what is now familiar 
to the medical profession as 1 the negative 
phase ’ that may follow their employment. 
Looking back over nearly a third of a century 
I seem then to have stumbled on an important 
truth which I was unable to follow up. I only 
allude to it now because it seems to me that 
the dreams dreamed by Fraser and myself so 
long ago may some day be realised, and that 
this simple method of immunisation by the 
swallowing of venom may possibly yet be of 
service. It might, however, be rash to make 
this statement without reservation, and so 
before leaving the subject it may be well to ask 
how it is that swallowed venom fails to kill, 
even in massive doses ? The answer I gave 
thirty years ago as the result of a number of 
experiments is, I believe, still undisputed. It 
is that gastric digestion destroys the venom 
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just as we now know it does insulin and certain 
other animal substances when administered by 
the mouth. This may be the snag in the way of 
our efforts to immunise in this simple fashion. 
If so, the snake-man’s habit of swallowing cobra 
posion may lead to no good results. In any case, 
the doses required must probably be very high 
and very long continued. 

We may now pass on to a consideration of the 
immunity which certain animals are believed to 
possess against snake-bite. To begin with, there 
can be no question that the dose of cobra venom 
per kilogramme of body weight necessary to 
kill varies considerably in different animals. 
It is least of all in the herbivora, of which the 
rabbit may be taken as a good example. Many 
years ago I worked out the minimum lethal 
dose for these animals with very great care, 
and found that seven parts of cobra venom 
would kill ten million parts of rabbit. In other 
words, a seven ten-millionth’s part of a rabbit’s 
weight of cobra venom will prove fatal to the 
animal in a few hours. A dog required roughly 
double as large a dose as a rabbit, a pig a little 
larger dose than a dog, and a mongoose was 
twenty-five times as resistant to the poison as a 
rabbit. The resistance of the mongoose is a 
matter of very deep interest, but it is a subject 
which must be reserved for another chapter. 
Cobras must be given colossal doses of cobra 
venom to kill them, though lizards do not 
seem at all immune to the poison in spite of their 
zoological relationship to serpents. Guinea-fowl 
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and pea-fowl have the reputation in India of 
keeping a compound free of snakes, and servants 
will urge their masters to add these birds to the 
domestic menagerie for this purpose. An Indian 
doctor who gave me valuable help in my work 
on snake-poison assured me that he had seen a 
peacock kill a large cobra, and that on opening 
pea-fowl he had often found snakes in their ali¬ 
mentary canals. He had also seen guinea-fowl 
catch and eat young cobras and other young 
snakes. He asserted that such facts were well 
known to Indians, being matters of everyday 
experience. A correspondent wrote to tell me 
that he had seen the common Indian kite attack 
and slaughter a Russell’s viper,which it afterwards 
carried away. The bird hovered and fluttered 
around, half in the air and half on the ground, 
striking the snake with its feet and wings, and 
yet, as far as he could see, it was untouched. 
There is a common belief amongst Indians that 
pigs eat snakes, and that they are to some 
extent protected from cobra-bite. A brother 
officer of mine told me he had watched a sounder 
of wild pig deliberately trample a cobra to death. 
Professor Calmette had the same idea, though 
he was unable to work the matter out fully. 
My experiments showed that the guinea-fowl 
was slightly more resistant to cobra venom 
than the common fowl, but the pea-fowl was 
certainly not in the same favourable category, 
and even in the case of the guinea-fowl the greater 
immunity enjoyed was not marked. The pig is 
probably protected by its tough skin, and still 
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more by its tactics of mass attack. It must, 
indeed, be a very unpleasant predicament for 
a cobra to find itself in when it is rushed by a 
sounder of these sharp-footed, heavy and quickly 
moving animals. I think that the guinea-fowl 
and the pea-fowl, like the kite, trust to the strokes 
of their broad, powerful wings. They probably 
keep out of range of the snake’s thrust, which I 
believe to be much more limited than is generally 
supposed, but I shall have more to say on this 
subject when speaking of fights between the 
mongoose and the cobra. 

To sum up: I am satisfied that the snake- 
charmer enjoys no high measure of immunity, 
and that he owes such protection as he possesses 
to his perfect knowledge of the ways of these 
reptiles. His movements are methodical, rhyth¬ 
mical and slow. This was the conclusion Cal¬ 
mette came to many years ago, and at which I, 
too, had arrived before I had read his paper 
on the subject. As to the various animals which 
attack and eat snakes, the mongoose is the king 
of them all. Without anticipating what I have 
to say of him in the next chapter, there are two 
things I feel can be said with certainty. No 
animals, save the cobras, and possibly the closely 
allied thanatophidia, have any great degree 
of immunity to cobra venom. Their safety lies 
in the fact that by one means or another they 
avoid being bitten. Immunity from the effect 
of a cobra bite is practically a myth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MONGOOSE AND 
THE COBRA. 

Few subjects have such a fascination, not only 
for the visitor to the East, but also for the 
resident, as stories about the mongoose and the 
cobra. Every servant in an Indian compound 
believes that if his master keeps a mongoose, 
the house is safe from the visits of cobras. 
There are very few of those who have served 
many years in the East who cannot recall 
either narrow escapes from these dangerous 
reptiles or at least reports from the domestic 
staff of adventures with them, proof of which is 
sometimes adduced by the presentation of the 
dead body of the intruder. Perhaps I saw more 
snakes than most people in my time out East— 
they were real snakes—because I early took an 
interest in them and learnt how to look for them, 
but one incident stands out vividly in my mind. 
It was a hot afternoon, and I had returned from 
riding and was coming up the verandah steps 
when I heard a great noise. I ran into a little 
bedroom on one side of the bungalow from which 
the cries came and there I saw something 
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wriggling under the cane matting. My butler 
shouted that it was a cobra. The boys were 
armed with sticks and were beating it vigorously ; 
the poor thing had not a chance. When the 
matting was rolled back, there, sure enough, 
was the corpse of a fairly large cobra. That 
particular bungalow seemed to extend an open 
invitation which the reptilian world was not 
slow to answer, but the cool atmosphere of any 
Indian bathroom attracts snakes, centipedes, 
scorpions and suchlike small game, all of which 
find a ready channel of ingress provided for them 
by the outflow pipe through which the tub is 
daily emptied. I have, on several occasions, 
found snakes in my bathroom, and more than 
once have resented the desire of a centipede to 
share the rim of my bath or the floor of the room 
with me. Perhaps I ought to explain that the 
bath in my day was a wooden structure about 
5 ft. long, by 2 ft. deep, and perhaps 2 ft. 6 in. 
across. The boards with which it was made 
were thick, and were held together by iron 
hoops. The top of such a bath seemed to 
furnish a particularly comfortable resting-place 
for a centipede, and I once nearly sat upon one 
in getting into the water. The animal would 
certainly have resented such a liberty, and as a 
centipede not only uses its poison jaws, when 
disturbed, but also at the same time digs in 
all its many venomous legs, its retaliation is a 
thing to be dreaded. A mongoose helps to 
clear a house of all such intruders. The motive 
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lor keeping one is thus obvious, even apart 
from the fact that it is a most delightful little 
pet. I had one that used to sit quietly in the 
corner of my consulting-room as still as any 
dog. When, after a morning’s work, I went up 
to lie down for an hour, he would trot up after 
me and rest on my bed. Had he been content 
with that all would have been well, but by de¬ 
grees he went further. He climbed up my 
pyjamas and curled himself up at the back of 
my knee. Even this I could have borne with 
patience, but as he insisted on scratching him¬ 
self there for fleas, I decided to banish him from 
my room, which was on the first floor. I picked 
him up and put him outside the bathroom door. 
In an incredibly short space of time he ran 
down the long flight of back steps, round the 
house at a racing pace, up the main steps and 
on to my bed again. After that I had him shut 
up when I wanted to rest. My butler was 
satisfied that we could have no cobras whilst 
he was there. Unfortunately, however, one 
knows that one’s compound, especially if it is a 
big one, may be replete with mongooses and not 
less replete with cobras; but it is quite likely 
that cobras will hesitate to enter a house in 
which a pet mongoose is kept, and that if one 
does enter, the little animal will find him out 
and attack him. We have for this idea the 
sanction of no less accurate an observer than Mr 
Rudyard Kipling, and I would like to take 
this opportunity of expressing the pleasure 
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with which I have read anything that he has 
written about snakes. So many authors of 
fiction, when dealing with reptiles, give the most 
unbridled rein to their fancy and commit 
themselves to statements which are fantastically 
inaccurate. In defence of this many readers 
will say that the object of these writings is the 
amusement and not the instruction of the 
public, and that it is captious of the expert 
to criticise such statements in a way that he 
would be entitled to do were they made in a 
scientific journal. On the other hand, progress 
may be retarded by careless writing on scientific 
subjects, especially when that writing is broad¬ 
cast in a way that more accurate statements 
are not. We owe a debt to Mr Kipling, for 
though, when he writes on snakes, he is as force¬ 
ful and dramatic as any writer, living or dead, 
he never sacrifices scientific accuracy, nor has 
he the least need to do so ; the truth as he tells 
it is full enough of thrills. His contributions 
are a help and not a hindrance to the advance of 
knowledge. The story of Rikki Tikki Tavi is a 
classic that well repays reading and re-reading. 
Apart from its many other charms, it is a de¬ 
lightfully accurate nature-study. 

Many people mistakenly think that the mon¬ 
goose is a form of rat. Far from it. It is a 
carnivore of the family Viverridse, is a near 
relation of the weasel and, as its name, Ich¬ 
neumon, implies, is a bom hunter. It is closely 
allied to the dog family, and still more closely 
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to the dangerous and deadly tribe of cats. 
Scientifically it is known as ' Herpestes Mungo,’ 
the latter term being derived from the Marathi 
word ' Mongus.’ It is a great pity that the name 
has been Anglicised in the way it has been, 
for had we kept the Indian word with its terminal 
‘ s/ we would not have had the objectionable 
plural ' mongooses.’ Indians believe that after 
a fight with a snake the mongoose goes off into 
the jungle and seeks a plant known only to 
itself, which is an antidote for cobra venom. 
This is pure fiction. It has, however, a long 
background of history behind it, for Aristotle, 
writing 350 years b.c. in his ‘ Histories of Ani¬ 
mals,’ asserted that before an ichneumon fights 
with a snake it goes out and finds some wild 
rue, which it eats. We are led to infer that the 
smell of this on the animal’s breath is obnoxious 
to the snake. Anyone who knows the sickly 
odour of the cobra would be sceptical of this 
story. It is reminiscent of the bet between 
the colonel and the subaltern as to which smelt 
the worse, an Afghan or a goat. The goat was 
brought in, and the colonel fainted ; the Afghan 
was brought in, and the goat fainted. However, 
the rue story persisted, and has been repeated 
from time to time for centuries. Apropos of 
this question of smell, a very reliable medical 
friend tells me that when his compound in 
Madras was infested with cobras he obtained 
through the Commissioner of Police the services 
of an expert snake-charmer. The man went 
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all round the compound smelling ‘ like a terrier ’ 
at the various holes, but drew blank at them all 
until he came to one at which the scent was 
doubtful. Without the least hesitation he 
thrust in his arm—incidentally he was a big 
fat man—and extracted a large bandicoot by 
the tail. The bandicoot is a big and objection¬ 
able form of rat. The gentleman who had 
provided the snake-charmer, and whose word 
I would accept unreservedly, told my doctor 
friend that he had seen this very man pull a 
cobra out of a hole in exactly the same way 
that he had dealt with the bandicoot. 

As I have mentioned in the previous chapter, 
my object was to study the source of the ap¬ 
parent immunity which the mongoose enjoys 
in his fights with the cobra. Professor Fraser 
felt, and I agreed with him, that a lesson of 
great value to us in the treatment of snake-bite 
might lie behind the acquisition of this little 
item of knowledge. I have already stated in 
the chapter above referred to that the Indian 
mongoose with which I worked showed a re¬ 
sistance to cobra venom twenty-five times 
greater than that exhibited by a rabbit, and 
twelve and a half times as great as that of a 
dog. I had made this calculation very carefully, 
and felt sure my figures were correct; but 
Professor Calmette, the famous French savant, 
whose work on snake-poison I have already 
referred to, arrived at a much lower figure than 
mine. His experiments were comparatively 
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few, and they had been made with mongooses 
which he had obtained from Guadeloupe, where 
venomous snakes are unknown. The animals 
had been imported from Barbados to destroy 
the rats there, and had originally come from 
India; their mission in the latter island was to 
save the sugar-cane industry, which was being 
destroyed by the rodents. The specimens which 
Calmette used had been away from contact 
with poisonous snakes for only twenty-five years, 
but he found that eight times the rabbit dose 
proved lethal to them. It would seem that the 
introduction of the mongoose into a country 
in which venomous snakes were unknown had 
resulted in so short a period as a quarter of a 
century in a remarkable reduction of the animal's 
resistance to snake venom. This in itself was 
an important discovery, for it indicated that 
the immunity was an acquired one, and inasmuch 
as the acquired characteristic had been so 
rapidly diminished, it would appear likely that 
it must be maintained under ordinary conditions 
from generation to generation. One must not 
forget, however, that when dealing with the 
mongoose a quarter of a century probably 
means about fifty generations. We know that 
the carnivora are more resistant to snake 
venom than the herbivora, and the dog with 
twice a rabbit’s resistance to snake venom 
affords us a fair criterion of the protection 
conferred on the meat-eater. Obviously, the 
mongoose has some further source of immunity 
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beyond that enjoyed by other carnivora. To 
throw light on this subject, I staged a number 
of fights between wild mongooses and equally 
wild cobras, and never have I seen such stark 
drama. It was a duel to the death every time, 
and both the combatants knew it. The cobra, 
almost always the loser, was obviously des¬ 
perately afraid, though it is probably the most 
feared animal on this earth. The little mon¬ 
goose, on the other hand, was the ideal sports¬ 
man, debonair and brave, but never off his 
guard. The tense atmosphere of these fights 
stilled any comment or remark. We watched 
each movement and each phase of the struggle, 
captivated and enthralled by the intensity of 
the drama, and were astonished to see how, in 
every interval of the combat, the gallant little 
mammal took on again and again its magnificent 
assumption of indifference. A great fighter, 
the mongoose ! I doubt if, the world over, there 
is a greater. The experience was not without 
thrills, for from time to time the cobra would 
turn his attention to the spectators, and the 
agility displayed by my assistants would then 
be surprising. As I had no professional snake- 
charmer at hand, it was up to me on these 
occasions to effect the necessary arrest and to 
restart the combat under proper rules. The 
fights took place in a large Indian bathroom, 
about as big as a medium-sized English bed¬ 
room. The bath was removed, and the low 
cement wall that usually surrounds it in the 
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East served to keep the animals more or less 
on their own terrain. Every now and then 
a snake would seize an opportunity to get 
over this and to direct its attention towards 
the humans present. A staging against the 
wall provided the onlookers with a means of 
escape of which they were quick to avail them¬ 
selves. From time to time a mongoose would 
' run out/ though on no occasion did one 
attack those present. It was in the handling 
of these little beasts before and after the fight 
that the danger of severe bites was ever present. 
They are as lithe as eels, the rapidity of their 
movements is astounding, and when they bite 
their bladed teeth pass straight through the 
nail and meet in the bone of the thumb or 
finger, a most painful experience, as I can per¬ 
sonally testify. 

To return to the cobra. From the very first 
moment it became aware of its enemy, right 
to the end of the fight, it was obviously terrified, 
and exhibited this emotion by the anger it 
displayed. It is well known that anger and fear 
are often closely linked to each other. It raised 
its hood, and with its head held high above 
the ground, followed its little foe’s every move¬ 
ment, hissing almost without interruption. 

There was obviously a strong element of arti¬ 
ficiality in the conditions of the fights, inasmuch 
as they were staged inside a house and in the 
disturbing presence of men, for it must be 
remembered that the wild mongoose is as shy 
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and elusive as its cousin the weasel. I can well 
believe those who say that out in the open, 
and on the ground it is used to, it is spoiling 
for a fight from the first moment it sights a 
snake. Indeed it has what Mr Kipling very 
humorously described to me as " caste-views 
about snakes.’' All the same, when confined 
within four walls it is not surprising that many 
of the animals evinced a strong desire to avoid 
the ordeal and to escape. This does not mean 
that the mongoose is in the least afraid. On 
the other hand, its air of indifference must not 
mislead us to suppose that it forgets for a moment 
the presence of its dangerous foe, for it will 
spring out of the way of a sudden stroke with an 
agility and aplomb that are astonishing. When 
the mongoose found that it could not get away 
it seemed suddenly to catch sight of the reptile, 
and it then began approaching it slowly and 
stealthily in narrowing circles, watching every 
movement its adversary made and never allow¬ 
ing its eyes to leave the snake’s head. Thus 
began the open phase of each fight, in which the 
cobra’s lunges were evaded by swift backward 
springs or countered by a sudden dash forward, 
resulting in the mongoose seizing the snake’s 
head in its open jaws. The rapidity of this 
latter manoeuvre is almost incredible unless 
one has witnessed it. I must digress for a 
moment to comment on the snake’s method of 
attack. There is a widespread belief that a cobra 
when about to strike raises the front half of its 
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bod} 7 before doing so. This would give an 
ordinary cobra a reach of from 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 
9 in. without any movement of its body . I have 
long been convinced that these accepted measure¬ 
ments are incorrect and founded on defective 
observation, and I have been able whilst actually 
writing this article to check them by experi¬ 
ments with Indian and African cobras and 
with a hamadryad. When alarmed one of these 
snakes erects approximately the anterior fourth 
of its length ; when very angry and excited, 
it can erect as much as a third for short periods, 
but it then soon tires and sinks lower again. 
The head is held forward at right angles to the 
neck, and as it strikes the mouth is opened 
so as to bring the fangs into play. A cobra 
always strikes downward if possible, and if it 
misses its target, the head may hit the ground 
with a resounding blow. It can be made to 
strike a little above the horizontal, but only 
with difficulty and with obvious loss of its usual 
thrust. When really angry its whole body 
jumps forward with the lunge, but never more 
than from 6 in. to 1 ft. I estimate that the 
striking reach of a moderate-sized cobra is 
rarely more than 2 ft. 6 in., even when allowance 
is made for the spring forward. I know that 
the usual idea is that the snake flings itself 
long distances at its victim. I have never 
seen it do so, and from watching the mongoose 
I think that the latter's estimate of the length 
of a cobra’s lunge supports what I have just 
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written, for, as it circled round the reptile 
in these combats, it would keep just on the edge 
of the striking distance, and though its hair 
was raised, its whole attitude expresses 
casualness—a protest as it were against the 
snake’s excitement. It always seemed to me 
to be saying, “ Why all this fuss ? I am only 
a harmless little rat.” But the cobra had no 
delusions ; it knew from the start the danger 
of its enemy's great carnassial teeth, which 
shut down in serried rows, the upper on the 
lower, like the remorseless blades of a shears. 
Suddenly, as one watched the mongoose creeping 
nearer to its enemy, a startling and instantaneous 
change would take place in its whole bearing. 
There would come into its eyes a hard glint, 
and in a moment the steel-like muscles had 
flung the little animal at the cobra's head with 
the velocity of a spear in flight. It was always 
the head the mongoose made for. The accepted 
belief is that it jumps for the cobra’s neck. I 
never saw it do so. On every occasion it seized 
the snake by the head, and it almost always 
caught the reptile with the latter’s mouth open. 
I believe that it does this designedly, so as to 
obtain immediate control of the fangs and 
poison sac in the upper jaw, thus heavily handi¬ 
capping the snake. I never saw it attempt 
any other grip, and the jaws of the two animals 
were very often interlocked. It would look as 
if the mongoose must then certainly be severely 
bitten ; but that this is not the case is shown 
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again and again by the ultimate result of the 
fight. The aim and object of this grip is evidently 
to prevent the cobra from injecting its venom. 
In one case I found that the snake’s fangs had 
been snapped off short by the mongoose’s bite, 
and in several instances I satisfied myself that 
the bladed teeth had transfixed the venom 
sacs, doubtless giving free exit to their contents 
and rendering them useless, thus effectively 
putting the poison apparatus out of action. 
Nor must we forget the numbing pain of the 
merciless grip on the snake’s head of those cruel 
teeth. It must deprive the reptile of its power 
to think of anything but deliverance and escape. 
It is a fashion nowadays to deny to reptiles 
or to fish, and still more to lower animals, the 
power of thought. We are told that their actions 
are reflex responses to the conditions under 
which they find themselves. The suggestion 
is that we are altogether too anthropomorphic 
in our ideas. This is a subject of great interest 
that would carry us very far away from our 
present topic, but I feel sure that anyone who 
has watched a cobra in one of these combats 
would have no hesitation in ascribing to it the 
emotions of fear and anger, and a burning 
desire to find a means of escape if possible. 
On these grounds I would justify my comment 
on the reptile’s power to think. 

There would seem to be but little doubt that 
under the conditions of such a fight as has been 
described, venom must find its way freely into 
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the mongoose’s mouth and so down its throat. 
This is possibly an important factor in the 
acquisition of immunity, especially when often 
repeated. Such a grip as I have described may 
be only momentarily held, and then open 
sparring is resumed, or the mongoose may hold 
on bulldog fashion till the snake succumbs. It 
is a gruesome sight to see the two animals 
rolling over and over in a desperate struggle, 
the snake writhing with pain while it enfolds 
the little mammal in its coils, the mongoose 
maintaining its hold with a courage that no 
amount of pain can extinguish. What that 
crushing embrace must mean to a small animal 
like the mongoose can best be appreciated by 
one who has been himself in the coils of a cobra. 
Many years ago, when I was very inexperienced, 
I had picked up one of these snakes, holding 
it in the usual way, just behind the head. I 
had, however, neglected to seize the tail with 
my other hand. In a moment the coils were 
round my arm, and with the purchase thus 
gained the brute was endeavouring to pull its 
head through my grip. The pressure on my 
arm was numbing and painful, and far more 
powerful than would have been believed. I 
was beginning to realise that I could not hold 
on much longer when the snake-man came 
to my rescue and quickly uncoiled the beast. 
When this statement appeared originally in 
‘ Maga,’ a correspondent wrote to suggest that 
I had exaggerated the strangling power of so 
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small a snake. In this he was mistaken. A 
5 ft. 6 in. cobra is a very powerful animal. The 
crux of the incident, however, lies in the diffi¬ 
culty I had in preventing the snake from pulling 
its head back through my grip once it had got 
. a hold on my arm by means of the coils thrown 
round it. When a snake wants to make a special 
effort it, if possible, always gets a grip round 
a branch or other convenient object with its 
tail. This evidently adds greatly to its power. 

Those who have watched modern cinemato¬ 
graph pictures of a python strangling a leopard 
or a crocodile will get some idea of the fierceness 
of these combats and of the terrific pressure that 
the cobra must exert on the body of so small 
an animal as the mongoose when it wraps its 
coils round and round it. 

There is one point I have passed over and to 
which I desire to return. It is the question 
of the frequency with which the cobra ' gets 
home ’ in the earlier stages of the fight. To 
the casual onlooker it often appears to get its 
blow in; but a careful watch will show that, 
as a rule, it misses stroke after stroke. Even 
when it does succeed in striking its little foe, 
the agility of the latter is such that it often 
bounds out of the way before any appreciable 
amount of venom can have been injected. To 
my mind, the only chance the snake has of 
injecting a full dose of poison is in the inter¬ 
locking grip, when, for some reason, the mongoose 
has not succeeded in catching its adversary’s 
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head with its accustomed skilfulness. I do not 
mean to assert that the mongoose never gets a 
fatal bite while skirmishing, but I think that 
such an event must be very uncommon. In 
any case, the snake never won in these fights, 
whilst its adversary not only killed it, but, as a 
rule, survived. I feel confident that in the open, 
with natural conditions set for the combat, 
the reptile is almost always beaten. Nor would 
it hesitate to bolt for cover into any convenient 
hole—its own or another—that it might espy. 
I fancy many fights end thus, though Mr Kipling 
may be—and probably is—correct when he 
makes Rikki Tikki Tavi follow the mother 
cobra down her hole and kill her there. Down 
a hole, however, the mongoose is at a disadvant¬ 
age. It is true that he can attack the cobra's 
tail, but a snake can turn in a narrow space up 
its own length, and the mongoose would then 
have to deal with the dangerous fangs under 
conditions in which a jump back would be im¬ 
possible. That this is no imaginary speculation 
can be gathered from an experience I once had. 
At that time I was very ignorant of snakes, 
and having caught a grass-snake in my com¬ 
pound, I picked it up and proceeded to push 
it head first into an empty whisky bottle. 
Someone standing near said, " Do be careful." 
I looked up to make a chaffing reply, and the 
next moment the snake had got me by the thumb. 
The head had turned round and come up the 
neck of the bottle alongside of the body just 
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when my attention was distracted. I took the 
specimen post-haste to the museum, and was 
much relieved to be told it was not dangerous. 

The mongoose possesses in its long bristly 
coat a defensive weapon that deserves special 
mention. When it is attacking a cobra every 
hair stands on end, so that the little animal 
appears to be three times as big as it really is. 
The natural result is that the snake is misled 
as to the true size of the target available, and 
many a desperate lunge is wasted on the harm¬ 
less ' outer ’ of the mammal's thick coat instead 
of scoring a ' bull's-eye' on the lithe spare 
body. Many observers have laid stress on the 
idea that the mongoose’s coat is so thick that 
the cobra cannot get through it, and they have 
called attention to the toughness of its skin. I 
attach no importance to either of these factors, 
which at the very most are only subsidiary ; 
no one who has watched the force of a cobra’s 
lunge can seriously think them anything more. 
Besides, the skin of a mongoose is no tougher 
than that of a dog ; indeed, it is not so tough. 
This is not guess-work, it is a matter of personal 
knowledge. The real functions of the outstand¬ 
ing hair are, in my opinion, to mislead the 
snake as to the available size of target, and to 
terrify its foe by means very comparable to 
those which the snake itself uses when it erects 
its hood. The story of the age-long enmity 
between the mongoose and the cobra presents 
indeed the unusual feature that both combatants 
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use strange means to strike fear into each other. 
The mongoose has been described by one writer 
as “ the very incarnation of rage.” When 
fighting its enemy in the open this may be true, 
though my own experience would lead me to 
think that, apart from the raising of its hair, 
it only looks " the devil incarnate ” at the 
moment when it means real mischief—that is, 
just before each of its terrible springs at the 
snake’s head. The cobra, on the other hand, is 
' on guard ’ from the first moment of the fight 
to the very last. The head raised high, the hood 
expanded, the unwinking stare of the lidless 
eyes, the incessant angry hissing and the flicker¬ 
ing venomous-looking movements of the black 
forked tongue, constitute a picture of hate, 
malignity and threatening death, well calculated 
to inspire the most lively terror. It is usually 
believed that the tongue spits venom or is in 
some way dangerous. It is not true, even of the 
spitting cobra. The mechanism whereby this 
animal sprays its venom has been carefully 
observed. The poison is made to run down 
through the two hollow teeth in front, whilst 
the snake, by violent, interrupted, expiratory 
efforts, blows it out in little wet clouds, aiming 
at its victim's eyes. What advantage, it is 
often asked, does the cobra obtain from the 
erection of its hood, and how is this erection 
effected ? To answer the second question first. 
A snake has a vast number of ribs arranged like 
the hoops of a barrel, except that they are jointed 
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in front and behind. In the latter position 
they are articulated to the vertebrae ; in the 
former, each pair is joined together by a mem¬ 
brane. Each segment is therefore a circular 
hoop, capable of being moved forward and 
backward on the vertebral joints. This is what 
gives the snake its power of rapid locomotion 
without legs. It has lost the legs it used to 
possess, and it now moves much faster on the 
tips of its ribs, whilst the broad and wide 
transverse ventral scales give its body a wonder¬ 
ful purchase on the structures over which it 
glides. When we come to the head region, 
however, a different condition is found. The 
ribs are short and incomplete ; they do not 
form a round hoop, but are more or less straight, 
and he back, under the ordinary conditions, 
alongside of the spine. A good method of 
illustrating this is by comparison with the ribs 
of an ordinary umbrella in its folded condition. 
When the snake becomes angry it raises these 
ribs and makes them stand out laterally at right 
angles to the spine. In doing so it carries up 
the fold of the skin, and inasmuch as these ribs 
have a little of the forward bend of the posterior 
ones, the hood is slightly concave forward. 
Other snakes beside the cobra have some degree 
of hood. I have seen rat-snakes with one quite 
well marked. If a snake is watched travelling 
through the grass it will be observed that it 
often carries its head a little above the ground, 
in order to see what is coming and to avoid 
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obstacles. This explains why nature has so 
easily allowed the walking functions of the 
ribs of the anterior segments of these reptiles 
to fall into abeyance; the anterior ribs must 
have long been of comparatively little use for 
the purpose of locomotion. On the other hand, 
the moral effect on its enemies of the raised 
hood is out of all proportion to the apparent 
increase in the size of the snake, especially 
when the dreaded pattern of spectacles is added 
to the picture. One thing is quite certain: 
there are few sights in nature more terror- 
inspiring than that of an angry cobra. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the mongoose is the only animal which attacks 
and kills venomous snakes. This is far from 
being true. There are a number of animals, 
both domestic and wild, which do the same thing. 
I have known Anglo-Indians who possessed 
dogs which made a point of killing every snake 
they saw. A friend gave me a description of 
two dogs he owned for many years : " They 
never lost a chance of attacking a snake, either 
singly or together ; if they spied one on the 
verandah chicks ” (sun-blinds) “ they would 
whine and dance about until it was shaken 
down to them; they never attacked a cobra 
so long as it stood up to face them, but the 
moment it lowered its head and tried to escape 
they rushed in, seized it by the back and shook 
it so violently that it had no chance of retaliating, 
and was dead before one could have believed it 
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possible ; if the first grip was not a good one 
they would fling the snake away and again 
follow it up when it tried once more to escape ; 
between them they killed very many dozens 
of snakes of all kinds, including many cobras ; 
one of them at last met his death from the bite 
of a cobra he was worrying.” Reliable stories 
of this kind go far to prove that a quick resolute 
animal, not endowed with any peculiar resistance 
to snake venom, can hold its own even with a 
deadly cobra, though the risks must always be 
great. 

Nor is the dog the only domestic animal which 
goes out of its way to attack snakes. An ardent 
naturalist and a most trustworthy and careful 
observer told me that he had a cat which used 
often to bring specimens of the poisonous hill- 
vipers into his house and deposit them there ; not 
altogether a praiseworthy habit, especially if the 
cat had not made sure of the death of its victim, 
and one knows that with mice its tribe is very 
careless in this matter. One can only hope that 
with vipers it was a little bit more circumspect. 

Another friend told me of a cat of his which 
used to tackle cobras. On one occasion he 
heard his child shrieking with laughter, and on 
going into a bathroom he discovered the cat 
sitting in front of a cobra in a boxing attitude. 
Every time the snake lunged the cat struck 
the blow to one side with her paw. When the 
snake tried to get away and lowered its head 
to do so, puss rushed in with a bite that brought 
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the unfortunate reptile to the defensive again, 
and continued these tactics till the snake was 
wearied out. I have heard similar stories from 
other people. 

I was quite unaware that domestic animals 
in this country had the same habits until, whilst 
these sheets were actually passing through the 
Press, my son (Mr E. G. S. Elliot) told me that 
he had last summer watched a cat hunting a 
snake in a friend’s garden. From his description 
it was evidently a grass-snake. He was quite 
sure that it was not a viper, and he knows the 
difference well. When the reptile sought refuge 
down a hole the cat seized it by the tail and 
dragged it out again. In the end puss bit her 
victim clean in half. She obtained the mastery 
by her quickness and activity, exactly as her 
relatives do in the East. A similar story was 
told in the ‘ Evening Standard ’ (June 15th, 
I 933) by a correspondent who said, " I saw my 
cat fighting a snake in the garden. The snake 
was hissing loudly and the cat was nearly 
exhausted. I got the cat away and called the 
police, who searched the garden, but failed to 
find the snake, which is believed to have been a 
pet which had escaped.” 

I am indebted to the Countess Roberts for 
very interesting information about “ a little 
smooth-coated terrier, ‘ Wendy,’ which invariably 
killed a snake whenever she got the chance. 
She had a peculiar cry when she saw one. I 
got to know this and though I always ran to her 
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in case she might have encountered a viper, I 
never failed to find that she had killed the snake 
before I got to her. She used to seize it by the 
back of the neck and throw it over her shoulder 
as she would a rat. She killed many snakes and 
they were always grass-snakes. We had her 
father, but he never showed any desire to touch 
a snake, neither did either of her two sisters.” 

The opportunities for practice in snake-hunting 
must be rare now in Great Britain, though un¬ 
doubtedly there was a time in the long past 
when they were much more frequent. The tame 
cat is merely carrying on the habits of its wild 
forbears. One has to remember, too, that the 
European cat has been largely crossed with 
Egyptian strains and that the animals from the 
latter source were constantly in contact with 
snakes of various kinds, inclusive of the veno¬ 
mous cobra. The habits which they then 
acquired may well have been handed down to 
their descendants. 

In closing, I would remind my readers of the 
additional evidence in the same direction fur¬ 
nished by the behaviour of pigs, of pea-fowl and 
guinea-fowl among domestic birds, and of the 
wild kite. f The Times ’ of May 17th, 1934, 
records an attack by a cock pheasant on a large 
grass-snake, which resulted in the reptile’s head 
being pecked to pieces by the bird. I would 
repeat my strong conviction that one and all 
of the animals which kill cobras or other veno¬ 
mous snakes owe their immunity to their 
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methods of attack and not to any acquired or 
inherited protection against the action of the 
poison. 

One thing, however, is certain: that the 
mongoose is king of them all, and has well 
earned its Greek title ‘ Ichneumon ’ or the 
hunter. Occasional specimens of other animals 
will attack and kill snakes, but every mongoose 
is every day and all day the avowed and im¬ 
placable enemy of the whole tribe of serpents. 
This little animal has perfected its method of 
attack and defence, and unlike any other it 
scorns to light in couples, and daily dares to 
face alone the terror of the hooded death, 
trusting not in any acquired immunity, but in 
its courage, agility and strength. A great fighter 
indeed! 
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SNAKE-BITE. 

Death by snake-bite is so sudden and so 
dramatic that the subject has long excited 
the deepest interest everywhere amongst man¬ 
kind. Many people have a dread of snakes ; 
some appear to be quite unable to get over this, 
and it may well be that it is a heritage from 
our primitive ancestors. Just as there are 
people, otherwise sensible and fearless, who are 
quite overcome by their feelings in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a cat, so there are others who 
shrink instinctively from a snake. A possible 
solution in both cases is that these individuals 
have retained a protective sense which, though 
invaluable to primitive man, has now lost its 
significance and consequently faded out in the 
great majority of the race. 

There is an alternative explanation in a large 
number of cases—-namely, that the fear is not 
instinctive at all, but the result of early training 
and education. Most of us have been told 
from our childhood onward of the horrors con¬ 
nected with the very name of a snake. Did 
we not learn in our infancy from one of the 
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earliest chapters of the Bible that “ the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made ” ? It has been 
to us ever since the creeping death that lies 
hidden in the grass, among the shrubbery or 
in the trees, the embodied symbol of all that is 
deceitful, treacherous, merciless and cruel. Quite 
recently I addressed the science class of a large 
co-educational school on the subject of snakes. 
Through the kind co-operation of a friend, I 
had a number of live exhibits to illustrate my 
lecture. I was hardly prepared for the sensation 
—I might almost say the thrill—that went 
through the whole room when I asked that a 
python should be taken round to show its 
rudimentary legs to the audience. I will say 
for them that the students seemed equally 
interested and fluttered ; but if I am any judge 
of physiognomy the row of mistresses at the 
back nearly rose in a body with the intention 
of immediate departure, and were only reassured 
by the matter-of-fact attitude the principal 
performers took up. To my surprise, another 
thrill went through the room when later I was 
handling two quite innocent egg-eating snakes 
which I had a little difficulty in disentangling 
from each other and from myself. One of them 
showed a decided tendency to make its way 
under my waistcoat. After the lecture, we went 
down among the audience and persuaded the 
boys and girls to handle the snakes. They were 
a little shy at first, especially the boys, but 
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were astonished to find how delightful the feel 
of a snake’s skin is. One young lady supplied me 
with the very simile I had, long been looking for. 
She said, “ It feels just like beautifully dressed 
leather.” The sequel was somewhat surprising, 
for the girls demanded that a snake should be 
purchased for them, and were willing to put 
up quite a substantial sum for the purpose. 
When I discussed the matter with the head¬ 
master, he promptly explained that he was 
running a school, not a zoo. I told him that, 
through the kindness of a friend, I had the offer 
of a beautiful 6 ft. 3 in. python as a gift to his 
science class.. He indignantly asked me where 
I supposed it was going to be kept ? I suggested 
that the best place was the headmaster’s room, 
where it could be made quite comfortable. 

In due course a very amiable little python, 
3 ft. 9 in. long, was substituted for the big one 
originally selected. Our trouble did not end 
there. The S.P.C.A. sent along an inspector 
to ask whether we fed the snake on live mice, 
and was assured we did not. Its ration is two 
dead and freshly killed mice every Friday. 
Then it was suggested that an insurance policy 
should be taken out against the possibility of 
the snake biting one of the girls. It would seem 
at least equally desirable to insure against bites 
by the white mice, the chameleon and the 
gold-fish in the school museum, or even against 
bites by other scholars, but an insurance 
policy was thought necessary in order to safe- 
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guard the Education Committee against a pos¬ 
sible claim made by the parents of a bitten 
scholar. 

The story of the Trinity County School 
snake-pet would seem to show that perhaps 
too much is made of man’s horror of snakes, 
and that training and experience may easily 
neutralise unreasonable fears founded on mis¬ 
apprehension. 

Before speaking of the methods adopted by 
snakes for capturing or killing their prey or 
their enemies, a word must be said of the three 
great classes of these reptiles. These are :— 

(1) The fangless snakes, which do not inflict 
poisonous bites, and which have no apparatus 
for the purpose. All their teeth are solid ; this 
does not mean that they cannot inflict a very 
painful bite, but of that more presently. 

(2) The back-fanged snakes. These have 
solid teeth in front, but hollowed fangs, con¬ 
nected with poison glands, behind. 

(3) The front-fanged snakes like the cobra, 
the mamba and the vipers. These have fangs 
at the very front of the jaw, in such a position 
that when they strike an enemy or an object 
of prey they instantaneously inject into it the 
deadly fluid from their venom glands. 

When I first went out to India, my interest 
was aroused in the subject of snake poison 
by an order that had been issued to the hos¬ 
pitals that we were to give a full trial to the 
injection of strychnine as a remedy for snake- 
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bite. The history of that order is a very curious 
one. An Australian doctor, now long dead, had 
persuaded himself against all the facts that 
strychnine was a most valuable remedy. The 
medical profession in the East threw out his 
proposals, but he managed to get a direct hearing 
from Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria, who, 
full of sympathy for her Indian people, gave 
directions that the remedy was to be tried. 
It seemed to me that such trials, if they were 
to be made at all, should commence on animals 
rather than on men, and the first work I ever did 
on snake-poison was in connection with tree- 
snakes, which are back-fanged reptiles. I quickly 
formed the conclusion that they were non- 
poisonous, and after a little while gave them 
up for the more deadly cobra, krait and other 
Indian snakes. I soon came to handle the tree- 
snakes with absolute fearlessness, but what I 
have since learnt has convinced me that this 
was the rashness of ignorance. A similar mistake 
was made in South Africa by Mr FitzSimmons, 
who thought the boomslangs (tree-snakes) non- 
venomous till one of them bit and nearly killed 
his assistant. When he looked more closely 
into the matter, he found that these back- 
fanged snakes are quite different in their methods 
from the front-fanged ones : they seize hold 
with their front teeth, and then worry and work 
up by an alternate action of the upper and lower 
jaws till they can get their back teeth in. As 
soon as they do this they bury these fangs in 
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their victim and inject their deadly venom. 
Fortunately they are, as a rule, pulled off before 
they can do so, with the result that the bite is 
incomplete and little or no venom is injected. 
Since learning this I have congratulated myself 
on my escapes in handling tree-snakes. I 
evidently owed more to good luck than to good 
judgment. The bite of the front-fanged snakes 
is a very different affair. Everyone who touches 
any one of these animals knows that he must 
do so with the greatest care. At the same time, 
there is a very great difference between the 
various species in their modes of delivering a 
bite. In vipers the mechanism for this purpose 
has been brought to the highest stage of per¬ 
fection. On examining the skull of one of these 
snakes in any museum, the first point that 
strikes the observer is that the bundle of long 
fangs on either side of the upper jaw would 
be a constant menace to the mouth unless 
folded out of the way when not in use. Indeed, 
this is what actually happens. If you look at a 
dead viper or handle a living one carefully, 
you will notice that its fangs lie tucked back 
against the roof of the mouth, largely covered 
by a tunic of the mucous membrane. If, 
however, you irritate the animal in any way, 
you will at once see the fangs come forward, 
clear themselves of their mucous coat and stand 
erect at right angles to the upper jaw in the 
position for delivering a bite. A dissection of 
the skull reveals a most interesting mechanism 
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designed for this purpose. When the mouth 
opens, a chain of little bones, which passes 
from the lower to the upper jaw, is set in motion 
under muscular action. The result is that the 
last bone of the chain is pressed against one 
angle of the upper jawbone, which carries the 
fangs. The forward thrust so given makes the 
upper jaw sweep round by a pivot action in a 
curve till the fangs become erect—that is, in a 
position at right angles to the roof of the mouth. 
The snake is now ready to deliver a fatal 
bite. 

All this has long been freely admitted for the 
viper, and yet, strange to say, it was and, I 
believe, still is widely taught, that in the cobra, 
the krait and other deadly colubrine snakes 
the fang is not erected during the bite, but is 
kept constantly in the same semi-erect position, 
ready for action. I have never agreed with this 
view, and for a very simple reason—namely, 
that I have so often seen colubrine snakes erect 
and depress their fangs during life. Many 
years ago, when I was working on cobra venom 
in India, I obtained my stock by getting large 
consignments of snakes, dissecting out their 
venom glands and drying and storing the poison. 
In many countries this would be a wasteful 
method, but in India cobras are very cheap— 
the standard price was about a shilling an 
animal. Moreover, I had no means of keeping 
them in captivity. I was further under a 
domestic ban against handling live snakes. 
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My method was simple. The assistant who 
was collecting for me in the plains secured a 
dozen cobras or kraits or whatever I was working 
with, and put each into a tin cannister with holes 
for respiration. A dozen cans were then packed 
into a strong deal case, which was sent up by 
train and labelled ‘ dangerous.’ Incidentally, 
I may mention that the wildest stories were 
set in circulation as to my travelling by train 
with a circus of cobras. On one occasion it 
was asserted that I had brought two chatty¬ 
loads of cobras (a chatty is a fragile earthen 
jar) into a first-class carriage with some ladies 
and that the chatties had broken. The scream¬ 
ing ladies had taken refuge in the upper bunks, 
and had demanded that I should recapture 
my pets and put them out of the carriage. The 
scanty element of fact on which this was founded 
was that, when going down to do some experi¬ 
ments, I had asked for some properly packed 
cobras to be delivered to me at a certain station. 
I was alone in the carriage, " there weren’t 
no ladies ” ; indeed, there would have been 
a scandal if there had been, for a man does not 
travel in India with strange ladies at night; 
what is more, “ there weren’t no cobras.” It 
is true that a snake-man turned up with two 
chatty-loads of cobras and proposed to put 
them into the carriage with me, but I declined 
firmly and positively, as I had no wish to risk 
the chatty being broken in the night and to have 
the snakes loose in the compartment. I was 
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the victim of a practical joker, who was not 
careful about his facts. 

To return to the question of fangs. My 
custom was to chloroform each snake in its 
tin, to lift it out with a long strong pair of forceps, 
to lay it on its back and fix it on a board with a 
nail through its palate. Be it understood there 
was no cruelty in this ; the animal was under an 
anaesthetic and never came to. By the time 
I had run its blood off for the serum, taken out 
the poison glands and removed the gall bladder, 
it was stone dead. But all this gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing that when one tickled the 
roof of a snake’s mouth the fangs were reflexly 
erected and then fell back again into place. 
When I was told here in London by authorities 
that this was impossible, because the fang was 
embedded immovably in the upper jaw and 
that jaw was likewise immovable, I knew there 
must be a fallacy somewhere in the argument; 
nothing could persuade me that the teeth were 
not erected, for I had my facts at first-hand. 
In the beginning I had a little difficulty in getting 
the authorities to agree with me, until I was 
fortunate enough to meet with the curator of a 
famous reptile-house, who most kindly gave me 
facilities for proving my point to him on live 
cobras and on a hamadryad. I was easily able 
to convince him, and he at once set to work 
to find out the exact mechanism and muscu¬ 
lature of the act, a task he speedily brought to 
fruition. Shortly afterwards we were able to 
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discuss the matter with an authority on Aus¬ 
tralian snakes who had gone even further, for 
not only had he found that Australian colubrine 
snakes erected their fangs to bite, but on a 
pithed and therefore recently dead snake, he 
had shown by means of galvanism the exact 
muscles concerned in the act. Incidentally, 
to ‘ pith ’ a reptile is to pass a large needle up into 
the brain at its junction with the spinal cord; 
instant death results. I make bold to say that 
if all snakes with front poison fangs did not get 
them out of the way when they were not in 
use they would have them broken off every 
time they attempted to swallow a large animal. 

There is yet another difference in the bite of 
various snakes. Some, like the cobra, raise the 
front part of their body and expand a flattened 
hood before attacking ; others, like the Russell's 
viper and the puff adder, strike out from their 
coil without warning, reminding one of the 
release of a watch-spring in their suddenness ; 
whilst yet others, like the sea-snake, bite any 
part that is placed in contact with them. Some 
will hiss or rattle to warn off an enemy, 
whilst with others the blow comes before the 
warning. 

To nine hundred and ninety-nine intelligent 
people out of a thousand, snake poison is ' just 
snake poison.’ They realise that a big snake 
will secrete more than a little one, but they 
do not grasp the essential fact that the venom 
of each kind of snake is specific and differs 
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from that of every other species. This subject 
bristles with interesting points. 

Roughly speaking, snake venom is of a pale 
yellow colour and of the consistency of glycerine, 
but that of some species is much more watery 
and much paler than that of others. Take the 
two leading Indian snakes, for instance. Cobra 
venom is thick and yellowish, and dries in roughly 
straight-sided flat masses, while Russell’s viper 
venom is paler and much more fluid, and dries 
out in needle-like crystals. Incidentally, any 
venom will retain its activity for very long 
periods if kept desiccated, but soon deteriorates 
and decomposes in watery solutions. 

When one comes to consider the pharmaco¬ 
logical action of the various venoms—that is 
to say, the way in which they act upon the body 
—one is astounded at the difference between 
them. This is explained by the fact that any 
specimen of snake venom is compounded of a 
number of different poisons. Some of these 
act directly on one or another part of the nervous 
system, others on the blood-vessels and on the 
blood itself. The venom of colubrine snakes 
is richer in the former ingredients, that of the 
viperine in the latter, but every venom contains 
some of each element, and the exact proportion 
varies from species to species. Even this is 
not the whole of the interesting story. The 
toxicity or power of killing is greatly different 
in different snakes. The tiger-snake of Australia 
has a venom two and a half times more deadly 
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than that of the death-adder or of the sea- 
snake, twenty-four times more deadly than that 
of the cobra and one hundred and twenty-five 
times more so than that of the Russell’s viper. 
When it comes to yield, the cobra gives more than 
twelve times as much as the tiger-snake and 
over five times as much as the death-adder. 
Hamilton Fairley has reckoned the relative 
killing power on sheep of a tiger-snake as 3.5 
and of a death-adder as 2.7, in comparison with 
the Indian cobra as 1. 

With these figures in front of him, the reader 
may be surprised to leam that the death-adder 
and not the tiger-snake ranks first in killing 
power. The explanation is that it possesses 
the most efficient biting mechanism of all the 
snakes. It has been reckoned that if one of 
these animals could economise its venom to 
the maximum and waste none of it, it would be 
capable of killing no fewer than eighty-four sheep, 
each about as heavy as a man, with one load 
from its poison glands. Luckily there are many 
elements that come into the question: the 
intervention of clothing; inaccurate striking; 
failure to grip the victim with the lower jaw, 
and so to get a maximum dose injected; the 
effects of disease, of moulting, of recent feeding 
and of biting; these, one and all, have to be 
allowed for. 

One thing must never be forgotten: the 
venom is simply a salivary secretion, and, apart 
from its power of killing an enemy, is of great 
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value to the snake in digesting the large meals 
it takes. It contains very active digestive 
ferments. I have seen animals swallowed by 
a snake and still living with the skin extensively 
excoriated by the active juices of the reptile. 

There is a very interesting and practical 
point in connection with the differences in the 
chemical constitution of the various snake 
venoms. I pointed out in the previous chapter 
that the only reliable remedy for snake-bite 
is by means of antivenenes, which consist of 
the serum of an immunised animal (a horse, 
mule or donkey being preferred), and which 
must be injected subcutaneously or preferably 
intravenously. Such antivenenes are now pre¬ 
pared and distributed for sale in the various 
parts of the world in which venomous snakes 
abound. France, under the far-sighted guidance 
of Calmette, led the way, and to-day I believe 
sells the cheapest products of any nation; 
she caters for the cure of the bites of the European 
viper and of African snakes. Her action in this 
respect is but a part of the whole-hearted 
and wise policy with which she administers her 
great colonial possessions. India has long had 
her own well-equipped laboratory for the manu¬ 
facture of an antivenene suitable for the bites 
of all snakes in that great peninsula, the cobra, 
the krait and the Russell's viper being the most 
dangerous. South Africa, Australia, North 
America and Brazil have not been behindhand 
in the same work, until now to-day a more 
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or less reliable remedy for snake-bite can be 
obtained all over the world, whilst the knowledge 
is spread far and wide that a cure has been made* 
available, thanks to modem research. The 
qualification in the value of the remedies above 
hinted at is due to the three great difficulties 
which confront all workers in this field : the 
difference above stressed in the specific character 
of the various venoms ; the fact that the anti- 
venenes tend to lose their efficacy if kept for 
long periods ; and the difficulty on the score 
of expense in having a sufficient stock of the 
right remedy on the spot at a given time. 

Undoubtedly many lives have been saved by 
means of these serums. On the other hand, 
not a few of the cases claimed as cures would 
have got well anyhow ; it is often very difficult 
to be sure that the snake in question was really 
of a dangerous variety and that it had bitten 
effectively. With every respect and admiration 
for the great work that has been done, I fear 
that on some occasions in the past an element 
of commercialism has entered into the prepara¬ 
tion and marketing of these remedies. Some 
of the antivenenes advertised have not been 
nearly so efficacious as they have been claimed 
to be, but this is a matter which is speedily 
being put right. Snake-bites often occur in 
outlying parts in which it is difficult to keep 
fresh stocks of antivenene. It is in many cases 
quicker to rush the patient up to a surgeon’s 
headquarters than to send in for the remedy. 
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There is another advantage in so doing, for the 
best results are obtained by intravenous in¬ 
jection, which is much more difficult than sub¬ 
cutaneous administration, and requires both 
skill and practice for its performance. 


Sea-snake Bite. 

The sea-snakes inhabit the tropical oceans, 
having taken to the seas long ages ago. They 
were undoubtedly at one time land animals, 
which gradually, under stress of competitive 
existence, went back to the deep waters from 
which all life originally came. They show this 
in a curious way, for when the breeding time 
comes round they return to the neighbourhood 
of the land, the medium which was their ancient 
habitat, just as, for instance, at the same 
critical period of their lives the land-crabs 
return to the water and the penguins and seals 
to the land. At such times, then, the sea-snakes 
find their way into the shore-pools, and some¬ 
times lie about on the rocks between the tide- 
marks. Inexperienced people often mistake 
them for eels, and get fatally bitten in con¬ 
sequence. My own first experience of snakes 
of any kind in India was in my very early days 
out there when I was walking along the seashore 
at Madras after a cyclone. I picked up two or 
three of these animals and took them back to 
my hotel in the hopes of reviving them, but they 
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soon lose their vitality when taken from the 
water, and fortunately for me, these particular 
specimens did not revive, in spite of my well- 
meant efforts on their behalf. It is said that 
the pupils of their very small eyes contract so 
strongly when the snakes are removed from 
the ocean that they cannot see to strike correctly. 
Fishermen are not infrequently bitten by them, 
but this is due to the fact that they are some¬ 
times pulled up with ordinary fish in the nets ; 
as the men turn over their catch they accidentally 
touch the brutes, which promptly bite them. 
I do not believe that they ever strike a man 
swimming in the sea, but it is said that if they 
are followed into the caves in which they take 
refuge they will unhesitatingly attack in self- 
defence. They swim fast and very freely by 
the aid of their flattened rudder-like tails, 
which distinguish them from the many harmless 
land and water snakes to be found in fresh or in 
brackish water. Most, if not all snakes, swim 
freely by an undulant movement of the body, 
and cobras and other species are often to be 
seen swimming in rivers and canals. The sea- 
snakes not infrequently show a lot of black and 
yellow, nature’s habitual warning colours. They 
bring forth their young alive in the water, an 
obvious protective device, for eggs lying about 
in the ocean are a strong temptation to every 
passing fish. The skin is cast as frequently in 
sea as in land snakes, but it is said to come 
off in patches, just as it does in the lizards, 
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and never in a continuous slough. Sea-snakes 
prey on small fish, which they kill with their 
very deadly poison and then swallow from the 
head end. As many of these fish are very spiny, 
this method of swallowing them is obviously 
intentional in purpose, otherwise the spines 
would do the snake’s interior much damage. 

Sea-snakes are usually said to have grooved 
as opposed to perforated teeth, but on this 
subject there is a very great difference of opinion 
between high authorities. In any case, the 
grooves are evidently quite deep enough to 
serve as easy channels for the passage of the 
poison. I am hoping very shortly to receive 
a consignment of sea-snakes’ heads from Madras, 
and to study this moot question of the fangs 
for myself de novo. 


Pythons and Boa-constrictors. 

These animals fall into the class of solid¬ 
toothed snakes ; they have no poison apparatus 
and no fangs, but they can inflict a terrible 
bite by means of their very numerous recurved 
teeth. Their method of attack is quite different 
from that of the poisonous snakes, for they 
launch themselves at their prey, wind their 
powerful bodies round it and crush it in their 
folds. The force they exert in so doing is 
enormous, and a large animal has all its bones 
broken by the embrace and is reduced to inert 
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pulp. If a snake be watched when it is attacking 
a prey, it will be observed that one of the very 
first things it does is to seize its victim’s head 
in its jaws, and with this hold as a purchase, 
to throw its coils round the animal. If it fails 
to seize the head as a first step it makes violent 
efforts to do so the moment it has the prey in its 
embrace. The snake then proceeds to swallow 
it, always starting from the head end. The 
object of this is obvious, for the prey goes down 
in the direction in which the hair or feathers 
or spines lie, and in so doing inconveniences the 
reptile to a minimum. Dr Benedict of the Car¬ 
negie Institute of Washington records that a 
70 lb. python swallowed a 20 lb. pig, a meal 
which lasted it for a year. Mr FitzSimmons 
of South Africa tells how a python swallowed a 
goat, horns and all, and digested it, including 
the skull and the other large bones, but could 
make no impression on the horns, which in due 
time sloughed their way out through the animal’s 
intestines and skin without doing it any harm. 
A reader of ‘ Maga ’ recently sent me a photo¬ 
graph of a python which had swallowed a pig. 
The outlines of the victim’s body can be plainly 
seen through the snake’s skin. The pig’s sharp 
trotters perforated its host’s stomach and led 
to the death of the reptile. These dangerous 
snakes are ordinarily very sluggish in movement; 
they wait patiently at a water-hole till a suit¬ 
able prey comes along. Once they launch their 
attack their activity is extraordinary, and within 
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twenty minutes the prey has, according to Dr 
Benedict, been not only killed but completely 
swallowed. Mr FitzSimmons of South Africa 
has watched the whole process in the wild and 
timed every stage of it. According to him, a 
python which swallowed a Duiker buck coiled 
round it for twenty minutes, crushing it out of all 
shape. Then, after a look round, to see that no 
enemy was in sight, it started swallowing its prey 
from the head end, resting at intervals. For 
an hour the deer slowly went down its throat; 
then the pace was quickened up, and in another 
half hour, even the hind legs had disappeared. 
The python after a rest crept away into the 
forest. This is, of course, a much longer time 
than Dr Benedict’s python took in captivity, 
but it must be admitted to be good going in 
any ‘ swallowing stakes/ even if it does not 
come up to the American record. 

How can a snake perform the apparently 
impossible feat of swallowing an animal so much 
greater in girth than itself ? The answer is 
simple. The lower jaw is hinged on to the upper 
by a chain of bones which work like a f lazy 
tongs,’ only that they do so on a curve, which 
the tongs cannot. At the same time, the two 
halves of the lower jaw separate widely, being 
connected with each other by membranes and 
not by bone. The terrible armature of numerous 
curved teeth dig into the prey, the mouth opens 
wider and wider, each jaw works in turn over 
the surface of the victim, getting one fresh hold 
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after another, until the apparently impossible 
is accomplished and the unfortunate animal 
disappears into its living tomb, where, if it is a 
reptile, it may remain alive for quite a long 
time. I have calculated that a man can open 
his mouth with an effort to an angle of about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven degrees. Against 
this I have measured the angle of gape of snakes 
photographed while swallowing big prey, and 
have found it as much as one hundred and thirty 
degrees, a truly astonishing difference. A large 
python is well known to be a very dangerous 
animal, and one which will unhesitatingly attack 
a man. A well-known expert on ophiology tells 
me that he would much prefer to be in a room 
with five cobras than with one 25-foot python. 
When these brutes have to be handled in the 
zoos a chain of men is employed for the purpose, 
each man touching the next, elbow to elbow. 
In one reptiliary a rather amusing incident 
happened not very long ago. A workman went 
into the back of the premises to effect some 
repairs, and had climbed to the top of a ladder 
for the purpose, when to his horror he discovered 
that a large python had got through an opening 
in the door of the cage through which a pipe 
had been introduced in order to fill the cage 
tank with water. The man’s terrified yells 
brought speedy assistance. Though the sen¬ 
sational novelist is wrong when he depicts a 
gigantic python as ' dripping venom ’ from its 
terrible fangs, he is quite right in believing that 
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the bite or the embrace of these animals are 
things much to be dreaded. Moreover, the 
bites of the constrictor snakes are very poisonous. 
The same is true of those inflicted by lions, 
tigers, leopards and other carnivora. The saliva 
of meat-eating animals is full of septic organ¬ 
isms which seep into and poison the wounds 
made by the teeth. It is not that they inject 
venom, but that their teeth are bathed in a foul 
and septic fluid which readily finds its way 
into the depths of a bite. The free use of iodine 
is a valuable means of treatment in such cases, 
whilst for the bites of poisonous snakes like the 
cobra it is absolutely useless. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE ADDER. 


" It is the bright day brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking.” 

—Julius CtBsar, Act II., Scene I. 

Indian snake-lore is full of myth. This is only 
what anyone who knows the country and the 
people would expect. For some years after my 
return from India I took but little interest in 
English snakes. I had assumed that all that 
could be known of them was common knowledge. 
Then the opportunity of investigating them 
and their habits suddenly came my way, and 
very soon I was caught up in the study of British 
ophiology just as I had been many years before 
in that of the Indian branch of the science. 
It was with a jolt of pained surprise that I 
learnt how little accurate and scientific know¬ 
ledge there is in this country about our snakes 
and their interesting ways. I went eagerly and 
full of expectation to sit at the feet of more than 
one British Gamaliel, only to find—excuse the 
mixing of metaphors—that those feet were of 
clay. The current beliefs seemed as full of error 
in Hampshire or Devon as they had been in 
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Madras or the Nilgiri Hills. Improbable stories 
are accepted with just as little hesitation here 
as they are in the sunny East, and careful critical 
observation seems at a discount amongst the 
many. 

It is true that scattered about England there 
are a number of men who, living close to the 
soil, have taken a considerable—almost pro¬ 
fessional—interest in snakes, and much that 
they have to tell one is well worth listening to, 
but they are men of very different calibre from 
that of the great Frenchman who taught us so 
much about the ways and doings of insects. 
They lack Jean Henri Fabre’s pertinacity, his 
patience and his power of skilled observation 
and lucid description. Instead of being a 
receptive vessel I found I had to become a hair- 
sieve strainer, for their information was most 
misleading, even when they were relating ex¬ 
periences which they had had every opportunity 
of repeating and controlling. 

One curious thing I learnt at a very early 
stage. In the South of England at least, these 
men, contrary to all scientific usage, reserve the 
term ' snake' for the non-poisonous varieties, 
and include in this category the legless lizards 
or slow-worms, which, needless to say, are not 
true snakes at all. If you refer to an adder 
as a ‘ snake ' they will correct you and say, 
" That is not a snake ; that is an adder.” It is 
absolutely essential to keep this in the forefront 
of your mind when talking to them, or you 
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will be led far astray as to what they really 
mean to convey to you. 

Another interesting point is that though they 
are constantly on the look-out for snakes with 
a view to capturing them for the market, they 
never handle an adder if they can possibly 
avoid it—indeed one might dispense even with 
this last qualification of the statement. If 
they have not got their forceps with them, I 
do not believe they will touch these poisonous 
little vipers, though they handle grass-snakes 
and slow-worms without any hesitation, picking 
them up as calmly as they would a worm. 

For an adder they use crude home-made pairs 
of long tongs, shaped roughly like scissors and 
provided with scissor-bows for the thumbs and 
fingers. One of these men was given a pair 
of specially made forceps hollowed out at the 
ends of the blades, in order to avoid undue 
compression of the snakes’ necks. He spoke 
bitterly of this gift, because it had let him 
down ; several adders, each worth half a crown 
to him, had slipped through its grip. It was 
suggested to him that he ought to have covered 
the ends of the forceps with large-hore rubber 
tubing, an elementary idea which he welcomed 
but which, strange as it may appear, had never 
occurred to him before. 

On asking him why he did not handle the 
adders he was evidently taken aback, and 
could only say that “ it would be very foolish 
to do so.” I said we always picked up deadly 
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snakes—barring the Russell’s viper—out East 
in our hands. He plainly did not believe it. 
A famous ophiologist who was with me con¬ 
firmed my statement, and said that it held 
for South America and South Africa as well 
as for India. He turned this over in his mind, 
obviously at a loss for an answer, and his respect 
for the intelligence of anyone who did such a 
thing clearly dropped at once to near zero. 
When we were saying good-bye to him, he 
politely expressed the sarcastic hope that next 
time we visited him I would bring a cobra in my 
pocket. He evidently still doubted. 

The explanation of the difference in custom 
is not far to seek. Great Britain has only one 
poisonous snake, the adder, and very few non- 
poisonous ones ; whilst tropical and sub-tropical 
lands abound in many varieties from the ab¬ 
solutely harmless to the most deadly, and from 
the plain and dowdy to the elegant, painted and 
beautiful. To study these with a view to classifi¬ 
cation it is absolutely necessary to handle 
them, whilst here in Great Britain the snake-man 
knows he is dealing with one kind of dangerous 
serpent, and his only motive is either to destroy 
it or to catch it for the market. Why then should 
he run any risks ? We all know how careless 
we are apt to become if we spend our lives 
doing a dangerous thing, and there is little doubt 
that sooner or later the snake-catcher would 
take a risk and be bitten. One therefore under¬ 
stands his attitude, and approves of it for his 
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special purpose. If his objectives were scientific 
it would be hopeless. It would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect him to understand our 
point of view as easily as we do his. 

I am told that the late Brasher Mills, whose 
name will long be remembered in the New Forest, 
never touched an adder with his hands. He had 
a long pair of laryngeal forceps which had been 
given him by a friend who was by professions 
throat surgeon. It was a very sad day when 
Brasher, having dined well if not wisely, dropped 
his beautiful electro-plated forceps in some 
undergrowth. After searching long and vainly he 
was obliged to get a cheap substitute for them. 
Many amusing stories are told of this man. He 
was well known to the tourists, who used to 
stop him and ask to see his catch. Unlike most 
scientists, Brasher was a man of business, and 
before opening his bag his answer would in¬ 
variably be “ Tttttuppence ; tttttwo pen'orth 
of rum.” After he had collected the twopences 
from all present, he would show off his exhibits, 
stammering out a description of his specimens. 

There would appear to be no doubt that snakes, 
adders included, are getting much rarer in the 
South of England, or at any rate in the New 
Forest. The explanation given by the snake- 
men is that a large number of these reptiles 
were killed off by the great frost of 1916, which, 
they say, penetrated the ground to a. depth of 
nearly two feet, and so attacked the hibernating 
snakes in their winter lairs. Another much 
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more probable explanation will occur to anyone 
who has watched the distressing way in which 
the English countryside is being invaded by the 
builder and by the week-end motorist. A large 
number of snakes and other wild animals have 
been killed, and still more have been frightened 
and their habits upset by the changes which 
have been introduced into social life by the 
internal combustion engine. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is said that a 
number of valuable animals are bitten and 
not a few killed every year by adders. To this 
rule 1933 was no exception. Dogs are bitten 
principally on the legs, sheep under the jaws, 
cattle and horses about the muzzle, and in 
the case of cows, on the udders when the animals 
accidentally lie on the snakes. Young people 
are sometimes bitten on the arms and legs when 
lying about on banks. The professional snake- 
man is often bitten on the fingers. Wateridge, 
my New Forest friend, had a narrow escape 
when he put his hand into a thrush’s nest to 
count the eggs, and found a large adder inside 
it instead of the eggs, which had all been smashed. 
He pulled his hand out hastily, and the adder 
escaped quite as speedily. Was the snake 
eating the eggs, or had it climbed into the nest 
after young birds or in search of a comfortable 
hammock and broken the fragile contents by 
its weight ? It is a point on which I can get 
very little light. The Zoo authorities know of 
no way by which a snake could suck eggs unless 
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it first swallowed them. No one I have met 
has ever seen them doing so, but a snake- 
catcher has assured me he has found adders 
near broken pheasant’s eggs. Was it rats which 
broke the eggs, and were the adders after 
smaller rodents which were taking advantage of 
the free feast offered them ? A rat, unless a very 
young one, would be more than an ordinary 
adder would care to tackle. 

Wateridge was with Brusher Mills when the 
latter was bitten on the left forefinger in the 
act of picking up a harmless snake. He had 
failed to see an adder lying with it. Another 
snake-catcher was bitten on a forefinger, prob¬ 
ably in a similar way. The farmers in the 
neighbourhood ask for these men’s help when 
their animals are bitten ; the men rely on local 
incisions, hot fomentations with strong solution 
of washing soda and rubbing in a preparation 
of boiled-down adder fat, in which some of them 
place great confidence. It is open to question 
whether, with the exception of the incisions, 
the treatment is of any value, though the fomen¬ 
tations may relieve the severe local burning pain 
which attends adder-bite. 

Children are very rarely bitten. This is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that they advertise their 
presence to the snakes by the way they run 
about and shake the ground in so doing, with 
the result that they are easily avoided. The 
native of India when moving about at night 
always carries a stick, sometimes with bells on 
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the top of it. He beats this on the ground at 
intervals to frighten away the snakes, whilst he 
sings lustily to drive the devils far from him. 
The British adder has the reputation, like the 
cobra and unlike the Russell’s viper, of getting 
out of the way whenever it can, though rarely 
one will rise up and prepare to strike an intruder ; 
possibly such are females with young which 
want to give their broods the chance to escape. 

The professional snake-catcher not only knows 
the kind of spot on which his prey will be likely 
to be found, but he also learns that certain 
banks are favourites with these reptiles, though 
he cannot give any definite reason why one 
place should be preferred to another which 
appears to be equally inviting. The fact remains 
that year after year adders are found on certain 
banks far more than on others. A good time 
to go adder-hunting is on a summer afternoon 
when the sun has come out strongly after a 
shower of rain. A favourite haunt then is under 
a low bush on a bank warmed by the direct 
rays of slanting sunshine. There are no secrets 
in the craft, but unlimited patience is required, 
and every yard of the ground must be gone 
over systematically, the undergrowth being 
moved aside with the aid of a stick, so that 
the ground beneath can be well seen and ex¬ 
amined. 

Relying on Shakespeare’s lines quoted at the 
head of this chapter, we chose a bright day in 
the middle of July during the recent delightful 
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summer, went down to Lyndhurst, and asked 
Mr Wateridge to show us how he caught snakes. 
To our great disappointment he told us that 
“ it was a very unlikely day,” and that we 
should have to wait until after a shower of 
rain before the snakes would come out and 
lie on the banks again. They were all in hiding 
under the thick moss and undergrowth, seeking 
shelter from the fierce heat of the summer. 
Feeling sure that Shakespeare was not wrong 
in his statement, we probed the matter deeper, 
to find that in April and May a bright day does 
“ bring forth the adder.” The snakes are then 
to be found lying about on the sunny banks, 
usually in pairs or in threes, and it is needful to 
remember the great poet’s warning and to be 
careful before sitting down. Recently Wateridge 
watched a human couple courting on a bank; 
the very next day, passing the same spot, he 
found an adder lying where the girl’s bare arms 
had been. If she had only known, what a shock 
she would have had. When it is cold the snakes 
hide under the moss, and if it is too hot they will 
do the same. Anyone who wants an interesting 
walk with a small spice of danger thrown in can 
hardly do better than arrange with one of these 
adder-catchers to spend a morning tramping 
the reptiles’ haunts in search of snakes. It is 
well to have a pair of rubber trench-boots on, 
and this for two reasons : they protect the legs 
higher than an adder can strike and they give 
the searcher a noiseless method of approach. 
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The Psalmist spoke of the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears. He was correct as to the 
adder being deaf, hut incorrect in his suggestion 
that it stops its ears, for it has no external 
ears to stop. Pick up a non-poisonous snake 
such as a python and examine it, and you will 
find that this is so. Moreover, they have no ear¬ 
drums or drum cavity, and the internal ear is 
very rudimentary. The ‘ Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica ’ says that " snakes and tortoises hear 
well.” I do not know about tortoises, but 
snakes are certainly deaf to most air-borne 
sounds. They are, however, very sensitive to 
vibrations carried along the ground and received 
by their numerous rib-tips as they rest on the 
soil. The snake-catcher will tell you that you 
can talk as much as you like without any fear 
of disturbing the animals, but that if you wish 
to see them you must wear rubber-soled boots 
and put your feet down gently and carefully. 
The approach of someone with hard leather 
soles, or the hoof-beats of a horse, will make 
a family of adders streak for safety, but if one 
gets near them quietly one may be able to watch 
them for quite a long time, though talking freely 
whilst doing so. When there are more than one 
of the animals it can be relied on that one is a 
male and the other one or two females. The 
professional puts his rubber-booted foot quickly 
down on the male, and then picks up the female 
in his tongs. He next transfers them in turn to 
the ventilated canvas bag he carries for the 
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purpose. The reason for using a canvas bag 
is simple. The snake-man puts into it not only 
his adders, but also his grass-snakes and slow- 
worms. The last-named will burrow their way 
through any other material and leave a hole 
through which the rest of the catch will 
escape. The ventilation of the bag by rows 
of eyelet-holes is essential, as the grass-snakes 
will speedily die if not kept well supplied with 
air, though the adders will survive a long time. 
All snakes are very easily killed by a whiff from 
a cyanide poison-bottle. An adder is said to be 
as easy to kill in this way as a wasp, and much 
easier than a hornet. The reason the snake-man 
puts his foot first on the male and then turns 
his attention to picking up the females is that 
the males are very active and glide quickly 
off into the grass, whilst the females are more 
sluggish and give him a little longer to catch 
them. Incidentally, the males are smaller and 
more sharply marked than the females, the 
groundwork being lighter in colour and the 
pattern darker and. better defined. 

There is no valid reason against handling 
adders in this country. The Russell’s viper of 
India and certain other vipers are always danger- 
. ous to pick up, owing to the great length and 
mobility of their fangs and to their essentially 
vicious temperament. The former reason, which 
is the really important one, does not apply to 
the British adder. The one source of danger in 
handling poisonous snakes lies in the carelessness 
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begotten of long use ; granted ordinary pre¬ 
cautions, one may pick them up freely. The 
common Eastern way to do this is to place 
a stick on the body as far forward as possible, 
run it along until it lies over the neck, seize 
the tail with one’s other hand and pulling gently 
on it, move the stick up until it is against 
the head; one can easily feel when this is 
reached, as it is thicker than the neck and stops 
the stick moving farther; with the index 
finger below and the thumb above, the head is 
firmly grasped from behind, the stick removed 
and the tail kept hold of with the other hand to 
prevent the animal curling round one’s wrist. 
The stick is held in place by putting a foot 
on it during this latter manoeuvre. If the snake 
is allowed to curl round the arm it will get a 
powerful purchase, and will then try to pull 
its head back through one’s grip; this is a 
very real danger, and should always be borne in 
mind. It must never be forgotten that, con¬ 
trary to the usual ideas, snakes are very deli¬ 
cate animals and are easily injured, with fatal 
results in many cases. 

Another interesting point is that if a snake 
is caught by the head end and pulled out it 
comes away quite easily, but if pulled from the 
tail end it is practically impossible to extract 
it from undergrowth without seriously damaging 
it or even, in rare cases, pulling it in halves. 
This is due to the fact that its scales, and prin¬ 
cipally its broad ventral scales, all slant back- 
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wards. It is by means of these ventral scales 
that a snake moves along, each scale in turn 
giving it a knife-bladelike hold on the ground 
beneath it. 

The professional snake-catcher keeps his spoils 
under very crude conditions. Wateridge puts 
his in an old dust-bin with some dried grass and 
moss at the bottom of it. Even under these 
conditions it is very difficult to get a snake out 
unless one catches it by the right end. The 
adders bite the tongs most viciously when 
being lifted up for inspection. He assured me 
that the grass-snakes were very gentle, but 
the habitual caution of years of training made 
me handle the one he gave me very carefully, 
which was just as well, for it belied its good 
character, and only a correct hold behind the 
head prevented it from promptly biting me. 

One thing struck me as extraordinary: in 
spite of the fact that Wateridge has a number 
of young grandchildren playing about in the 
garden, not one of them has ever been bitten. 
It is true that he ties on the top of the dust-bin 
with an old bit of rope, but, on the other hand, 
each time that I have been examining the contents 
of the receptacle the children were leaning over 
watching the snakes and making comments. 
Wateridge knows of only one child having 
been bitten by an adder. It happened some 
years ago. She was a Girl Guide, and was 
rushed up to London at once. He never heard 
the sequel. Harmless snakes and adders live 
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together in the bin, and, it is said, never quarrel 
with each other, nor do they seem to do so in the 
wild. The method of feeding them is a curious 
one : lumps of raw meat are thrown in and 
allowed to remain there. This attracts blow¬ 
flies, which come in numbers and are eaten by 
the adders and other snakes. The authorities 
of the Zoological Gardens have had great diffi¬ 
culty in getting their adders to feed, whilst 
the harmless snakes do so readily ; it is hoped 
that this f tip ’ from the snake - catcher’s 
repertoire may solve a long-standing difficulty. 
It is now on trial. Few people know that the 
Zoo buys blow-fly larvae by the pound, and 
hatches the nasty things to provide food for 
some of their many guests. 

My friend the late Mr Charles Prideaux, the 
distinguished Dorset archaeologist, told me that 
in his boyhood he and his friends used to catch 
vipers by throwing a bit of rag tied to a piece 
of string over them. When a snake bit on the 
rag they jerked the string sharply and so broke 
off the fangs. They then examined the rag, 
and if it had the fangs embedded in it they 
handled the adders without fear; but they 
had to watch the growth of the fresh fangs, 
which replaced the broken ones in a couple 
of months’ time. He was not aware that an 
exactly similar practice is prevalent in India 
among the cobra-charmers, and is doubtless 
age-old in the East. One wonders whether the 
practice has a common prehistoric origin in 
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both countries. May it not have come from 
Egypt or from farther east to the West of Eng¬ 
land, brought over by the ‘ Easterners ’ who 
came in search of metals, pearls, etc., for re¬ 
ligious purposes and who built our great mono¬ 
liths ? It may well have been so. Mr Prideaux 
told me that he and his friends used to keep 
adders in their school desks and to feed them on 
blow-flies, which they presented to their pets 
held by one wing. The buzzing of the fly would 
attract the snake, but he said that it required 
some nerve to keep the hand steady whilst the 
adder struck at and picked off the fly. I can 
well believe it. On one unfortunate occasion, 
after he had made a capture of two adders and 
put them safely in his desk, he was removed 
without warning to the sick-bay with an attack 
of measles, and he has painful recollections 
of the sequel to the discovery by a frightened 
master of angry hissing adders in a school¬ 
room desk. 

There are stories of men who can smell 
adders and point out the bushes in which the 
snakes are hiding by the aid of this sense. I 
have elsewhere related the case of a native 
of India who claimed, and apparently made 
good his claim, to be able to smell out cobras. 
I do not pretend to any special ability in this 
direction, but to me not only is the smell of any 
snake characteristic, but I think I can easily 
distinguish between that of a cobra and of a 
Russell’s viper. Probably most people who have 
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had as much to do with snakes as I have could 
do the same. I can readily believe there are 
those who have retained a much larger measure 
of this specialised sense of smell, which must 
have been invaluable to primitive man under 
the wild conditions of his early existence, for 
to be able to tell in advance where a poisonous 
snake is lurking must have been no small asset 
to him. It is quite conceivable that a few men 
still possess some vestiges of this faculty which 
the majority have lost. The question is closely 
allied to that of the power some people have of 
detecting the presence of a cat in a room. It 
is known that Lord Roberts was a victim to 
this phobia. I remember a lady whose bravery 
on a horse, or indeed in any field of sport, was 
very great, who yet had this trouble. On one 
occasion she came to dine with us in Madras, 
and the first thing she said was, “ I’m certain 
there is a cat in this room; please do have it 
taken away.” I assured her that we had no 
cats, but she was so upset that we got in the 
servants to search, and sure enough, hiding 
under a sofa, was a mangy little kitten. The 
idea that here, too, we have a lost faculty for 
the detection of primitive man’s dangerous 
enemies, in this case a member of the feridce, 
has always appealed strongly to me. 

It is said that whereas adders climb up the 
trees along their trunks and branches, after 
small birds and fledglings, they have a speedier 
and simpler method of coming down, in that they 
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simply do a glide through the foliage and fall 
on the bracken, moss or old leaves below. This 
is vouched for by one who declares he has 
frequently seen them in the act. Anyone who 
has watched snakes making their way over the 
top of undergrowth will readily believe this 
story, for the lightness of their movements is 
almost incredible. They seem to float over the 
surface instead of crushing it down. This is 
doubtless due to the very even distribution 
of their weight right along the whole extent 
of their elongated bodies, and to the pace at 
which they travel. The latter point may per¬ 
haps be illustrated by an experience which 
befell a very distinguished Rajah whilst I was 
out in India. He was being driven along in 
the dusk when the chauffeur saw to his horror 
that a three-feet trench had been cut across 
the road by some workmen who had put up no 
warning notice in advance. The Car was travel¬ 
ling fast and there was no hope of pulling it 
up before reaching the obstruction. The driver 
made up his mind in a split second what to do. 
He accelerated and flew the trench. I think 
it is the snakes 1 rate of travelling which, like 
that of an aeroplane, keeps them from sinking 
into the soft vegetation over which they move. 

It is widely believed in England that young 
adders seek shelter in their mother’s mouth 
when they are alarmed by the presence of an 
enemy. This legend—and I doubt if it is any¬ 
thing more—is not a very surprising one. It is a 
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matter of common observation that a hen 
shelters her chickens under her wings when 
danger threatens, and that many other animals 
act in a similar manner. Indeed, there are some 
fish which carry their young about in their 
mouths during the early and helpless period of 
life ; on the approach of danger these little 
animals rush for the safe shelter of their parent's 
open mouth. On the other hand, a very large 
number of young animals find safety in scattering 
like a bundle of bursting rockets on the first 
signal of alarm, thus making it difficult for an 
animal which preys on them to get more than a 
minimum haul on any one occasion. The adder- 
catchers confidently assert that this is what 
they have frequently seen the little vipers do 
when alarmed. No one, so far as I am aware, 
has ever come forward with conclusive evidence 
of the mouth-shelter story, whilst there is no 
lack of support for the statement that if you 
surprise a female adder with her brood they 
slide off under cover in every direction. 

Other curious myths are associated with the 
shedding of snakes’ skins. One is that the 
adder does not shed its skin whole like other 
snakes do, but scrapes it off a bit at a time; 
another, that the harmless snakes get out of their 
skins by first pulling the tail through the vent 
hole and then peeling the skin backwards from 
the tail to the head like a man skinning a jersey 
over his head. I have been assured on both 
these points by a snake-catcher who told me 
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that he had “ watched the process hundreds of 
times.” Nevertheless, such tales are unworthy 
of any credence. I have secured casts of English 
adders’ skins which are absolutely whole and 
which show the typical zigzag marking all down 
the back, as well as the white V on the head 
and all the other characteristics of the species. 
To make assurance doubly sure I consulted 
Dr Burgess Barnett, who most kindly made a 
point of watching an English adder in captivity 
in the very act of escaping from its skin. It did 
this in the usual way; starting from the open 
mouth and peeling off the integument as one 
would get rid of a stocking by stripping it off 
from the knee to the toes, turning it inside out 
in so doing. Keepers in the Zoological Gardens 
are often very excellent observers. They say 
that snakes lie about in water a good deal before 
a moult, and that the softened skin around the 
mouth begins to curl back on its own as a first 
stage in the process; the reptile then finds a 
suitable fork of a tree or a space between two 
rocks to squeeze itself through, so as to invert 
the slough and get rid of it. A snake which 
finds itself in a cage with no suitable object to 
rub against is said to travel round and round 
in search of what it needs to help it in its task. 
Under healthy conditions a snake gets rid of its 
skin in about ten minutes. Sometimes it is 
much slower in doing so, but it is not advisable 
to try to help it, as the new skin below may so 
easily be damaged and caused to bleed and 
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subsequently to ulcerate. Maggots may then 
breed in the wound, with fatal results to the 
snake. The frequency with which the skin is 
sloughed off varies greatly. It may happen 
every two or three months or much less often. 
Needless to say, it is only the surface layer of 
the epidermis and not the whole skin that is 
shed. 

A careful examination of one of these snake- 
casts will show that each scale is concave out¬ 
ward, whereas when it fitted on to the animal’s 
body it was obviously convex outward. This 
is due to the turning of the skin inside out, 
as above described. The scales which cover the 
eyes show this particularly well. The reptile is 
able to find its way through the brushwood 
and even to burrow underground, thanks to the 
protection afforded by the small watchglass-like 
covering, which is so hard that it does not become 
scratched in spite of the vicissitudes of serpent 
life. Pick up a live snake and look at the eye. 
You will notice that there are no eyelids, but 
that the organ moves freely in all directions 
behind its protecting scale. Just as in man the 
tears, passing down between the lids and the 
eye, keep the latter moist and clear, so in a 
snake the same fluid finds its way from the 
lachrymal glands across the front of the eye, 
between the scale and the organ, and so down the 
lachrymal duct into the mouth. You can tell 
when a snake is about to shed its skin, because 
its coloured pattern is greatly dulled, due to the 
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separation of the surface layer from the new 
skin beneath. In this condition the eye scales 
are opaque and the animal is nearly blind. 
As soon as the cast has been shed the snake 
comes out in its brightest colours and with its 
eyes looking lustrous. A rattlesnake adds a 
joint to its rattle at each moult. Snakes are 
always sluggish when moulting, and in this they 
resemble crabs and other crustaceans. All 
moulting animals are liable to attack by their 
enemies during the change and just after it. 
They therefore hide themselves until their normal 
vigour is restored. The reason for this casting 
of the surface skin is that the continued growth 
of the animals demands a larger size in covering, 
and as the old skin is only moderately extensible, 
a new one must be provided to meet the ex¬ 
igencies of growth. Snakes, like elephants, 
whales and certain other animals, seem to 
grow indefinitely, and as, unlike the others, their 
skin does not grow with them, they must there¬ 
fore continue moulting to the end of life. 

All kinds of snakes mate in sunlight. Water- 
idge told me that he had twice watched the 
process in grass-snakes. On both occasions 
there was a large wriggling mass of the reptiles. 
They lay in a confused heap, once eight inches 
across and the other time eighteen. His 
attention was attracted by a strong hissing 
and a great rustling of fallen leaves, which were 
being churned up by the snakes in their move¬ 
ment. He asserted that on one occasion he 
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heard the noise from a distance of eighty yards. 
On approaching the spot, which was under a 
tree but still in the sunshine, a mass of mating 
snakes was rolling oyer and over, and in doing 
so was moving backwards and forwards over a 
comparatively small area of ground. He stood 
and watched them for an hour. Then the 
males left one by one, gliding quickly and quietly 
off into the grass. The females, which seemed 
sluggish, stayed behind. On the first occasion 
he was a boy, and he and a companion killed 
a number of them with sticks. On the second 
he had learnt some sense, and was content to 
watch the performance out to its conclusion. 

He has also watched adders mating, and what 
he says is borne out by the evidence of others. 
There are usually one or two females to each male; 
on one occasion he saw five adders all mating 
in a heap. On being disturbed the males slipped 
away, but the females remained in an apparently 
exhausted condition. This sheds light on the 
statement that the males are always the quickest 
to escape. It would appear as if the psychic 
demands of mating were more severe on the 
female, for it is during the breeding season that 
the snakes are most frequently caught. These 
observations, which I think we may accept, 
were of great interest to me, because I have been 
most emphatically and circumstantially assured 
by Indians that cobras mate in a vertical position, 
standing on their tails, twining the upper part 
of their bodies round each other and swaying 
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from side to side during the act. In spite of the 
circumstantial detail with which this story has 
been told me, I always had grave doubts of 
its accuracy, and thought it might have been 
derived from the classic representation of the 
two snakes of iEsculapius twined in a vertical 
position round a stick; but, since my article 
on " The Adder " appeared in ' Maga,' I have 
received letters from six separate and very 
reliable readers, all of whom confirmed the 
accuracy of the Indian story. 

Mating in Britain commences as soon as the 
snakes emerge from hibernation, and this varies 
according to the year. In 1933 it was par¬ 
ticularly early and was under way by the very 
beginning of March, at least a month ahead of 
the usual time. May is the greatest mating 
month, and at the end of it snake courtship is 
practically over. The young appear usually in 
August, and those of any year do not mate 
until after the first hibernation. The period of 
gestation with adders seems to be about four 
months. The number of young produced at a 
birth by an adder varies greatly, and seems to 
depend on the age of the mother. The older 
she is, the more numerous will her offspring tend 
to be. One female killed recently contained 
five young. Early last July a carter killed a 
viper in the New Forest with fourteen living 
young inside her, each being about two inches 
long. Wateridge has seen a brood of twelve, 
and the maximum he has heard of was seventeen. 
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Statements are made that there may be as many 
as twenty in a brood. 

The grass - snakes, unlike the vipers, are 
oviparous, and it is said that they lay their eggs 
in horse-manure heaps left out in the fields. 
Indeed, one of the reasons given for the lesser 
frequency of these reptiles in the New Forest 
is that there is so much less dung nowadays 
for their purpose. If there is any truth in this 
it serves to show the wide-reaching influence 
of such a factor as the advent of the motor-car. 

The young adders are dangerous from the 
first. When new-born they are said to be six 
inches long; they grow very rapidly, and by the 
autumn are nine inches in length. At the end 
of the first hibernation they are about fourteen 
inches long. The largest adder Wateridge has 
caught measured two feet eight and a half 
inches, and the New Forest record is said to be 
two feet ten inches. The average length is 
about eighteen to twenty-five inches. 

During the winter all the snakes hibernate. 
When men are digging up gate-posts or ‘ moors ’ 
(i.e., tree roots) they come on hibernating 
snakes of all kinds. There are usually two or 
three in a hole. Each snake is coiled on itself 
and separate from the others. They are very 
drowsy, and make no attempt either to bite 
or to escape. Sometimes they hibernate in the 
holes of rabbits or other animals. The commonly 
accepted story that they congregate before 
hibernation is open to grave doubt. On the 
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contrary, they appear to be solitary at this 
time. 

Like their cousins in the East, British snakes 
move about at night. The adders, profiting 
by their rough scales, frequently cross the 
slippery tarred roads, and numerous corpses 
are found in the early morning as the result 
of the reptiles being run over by motor-cars. 
Several may be found dead on a short strip of 
road near a favourable breeding ground. The 
harmless grass-snake does not venture on the 
tarred roads, probably because its smooth scales 
do not give it sufficient grip on the surface, and 
so it keeps to the rougher and more congenial 
ground. Vipers are not seen on the roads by 
daylight; this is not surprising, for they quickly 
feel the vibration of frequent traffic on the hard 
roads, and therefore avoid what they appreciate 
are dangerous spots. At night the longer 
intervals between traffic misleads them to a 
false sense of security, and so lures them to 
destruction. 

When I wrote to ‘ Maga * about the fights 
I had staged in India between mongooses and 
cobras I had no idea that anything of the 
kind had ever been attempted in this country. 
Wateridge told me, however, that many years 
ago the late Earl of Londesborough used to keep 
mongooses and employed Brusher Mills to catch 
snakes for them. More recently, a local gentle¬ 
man owned a pair of these little hunters and got 
his supplies of serpents from Wateridge. When 
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given grass-snakes the ichneumons showed no 
alarm, and pounced without hesitation on the 
back of the reptiles’ necks. It was quite a 
different affair when adders were supplied them. 
They worked round the vipers just as I have 
described their doing with the cobras, and waited 
until they were in a favourable position ; then 
they darted at their victims, seizing them by 
the back of the neck. Snake and mongoose 
rolled over and over, the former coiled tightly 
round its deadly adversary. At intervals the 
little mammal let go its reptile foe and jumped 
clear for a rest before attacking again. In the 
end the mongoose was always the winner, and 
finished up by eating the back of the snake’s 
neck. It left the rest of its victim. May it 
be that it ate the poison glands and the neigh¬ 
bouring parts only, and that the idea of im¬ 
munisation lies behind this act, just as has been 
suggested in Indian experience ? It is of in¬ 
terest that the mongoose, a stranger alike to the 
British adder and to the grass-snake, should 
unhesitatingly know the difference between the 
two and modify its plan of attack accordingly. 
I cannot help thinking that the sense of smell 
must aid greatly, if it is not the determining 
factor. It fortifies me in my belief that I can 
distinguish between colubrine and viperine 
snakes by the aid of my nose alone. To me 
vipers ' stink,' whilst cobras and other colubrine 
snakes have merely a sickly, unpleasant odour. 

Adders live on a very varied diet. Indeed, 
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I doubt if there are many living things they 
will refuse, provided they are not too big for 
them. Slow-worms, small birds and especially 
fledglings, moles, voles, small rats, mice, frogs, 
toads, newts, insects and ant pupae are all 
welcomed. Like other snakes, adders only feed 
at long intervals and take some time to digest 
a meal, fur and feathers being among the few 
things they cannot turn to useful dietetic account. 
They can and do live for long periods—weeks 
or even months—on the nourishment derived 
from a single large meal. Like most other snakes, 
they are cannibals when a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity arises, but more of that another time. 

A curious feature is that an adder or grass- 
snake, if caught and made captive soon after a 
meal, will vomit it up again. The interest of 
this to me is that it indicates the result of a 
strong mental emotion. One sees the same kind 
of thing in human beings, and recalls the familiar 
expression, “It is enough to make one sick.” 
Do not a certain school of biologists rather 
overdo the “ nothing but conditioned reflexes ” 
explanation of the actions of the lower animals ? 

A word as to the other snakes which are found 
side by side with the adder in Great Britain. 
The slow-worm, although classed as a snake 
by the vulgar, is a lizard that has lost its legs. 
It has the lizard's well-developed eyelids and it 
has not got the snake’s expanding jaw. All the 
same, it pays the penalty for keeping bad com¬ 
pany even in appearances, and the fact that it is 
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both useful and innocent does not save it from 
being killed by all and sundry. There are 
two harmless species of true snake in Britain, 
the grass-snake (natrix = the swimmer) and 
the much smaller ‘ smooth snake ’ (coronella). 
The former has earned its name from its love 
of the water, whilst the latter, like the adder, 
prefers dry places. It is important to know 
the difference between the adder and the harm¬ 
less snake. In the former the head is triangular 
and sometimes almost arrowhead-shaped, bear¬ 
ing on its upper surface a definite V. The head 
is marked off sharply from the body by a slender 
neck ; the barrel is very thick as compared with 
its length ; the tail is short and often pointed ; 
the scales are rough and dry, and each is raised 
into a tiny keel. In the colubrine snakes, on the 
contrary, the head passes almost imperceptibly 
into the neck ; the body is long and relatively 
slender; the tail—that part of it behind the 
vent—is long and tapers gradually. The scales 
are smooth and the skin has a pleasant feel. 
The popular idea that snakes are slimy is a 
delusion, despite the fact that it has the support 
of Shakespeare, Byron and other great writers. 
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In writing this book one question has ever been 
before my mind: Is there a Mystery of the 
East ? As a negative answer gradually and 
inevitably took shape, the original question was 
elbowed out by another; If there is no such 
mystery, how comes it that men believe in it so 
widely and so firmly ? 

When I started long ago to collect my data 
I had no thought of publication. I was, as they 
say in Ireland, “ making my soul.” I wanted 
to get at the truth regardless of consequences. 

I do not doubt that in the early years of my 
service out East I shared the belief that I was 
surrounded by mystery, a belief a great many 
very able people hold even to-day. My first 
shock was when I started to undertake original 
research in connection with the problems which 
cluster round snake poison. I learnt to my 
surprise how little was definitely known, even 
by scientists, about matters which I had assumed 
had been thoroughly thrashed out. If this 
were true of one branch of knowledge in the 
East, it seemed likely it might be equally so 
of many others, and I was attracted to in¬ 
vestigate a number of the problems of life met 
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with by all who work in the Orient. A study 
of conjuring led me on to that of magic, and from 
this I passed naturally to consider the customs, 
religious and otherwise, of the people. I have 
had no desire to draw invidious comparisons ; 
my only object has been to find an answer to 
the above two questions. 

The evidence on which I have formed my con¬ 
clusions lies mainly in the earlier chapters of this 
book. I have not the least hesitation in stating 
my conviction that the Mystery of the East 
is a myth. The point of view from which you 
attack the problem does not matter at all; 
the result is always the same. Mystery fades 
and mysticism vanishes as soon as you get to 
grips with your subject. An ordinary and 
simple explanation is invariably available in 
the long run, though it may sometimes have to 
be waited for until the necessary data have been 
accumulated. 

What we are disposed to look on as super¬ 
normal, is very largely determined by the extent 
and nature of the mass of information on which 
we have founded our estimate of what is to be 
considered the normal. When a fact or an 
observation fails to fall into line with the laws 
obeyed by the bulk of like phenomena with 
which we are acquainted, the solution of our 
difficulty lies, not in a resort to the argument 
of supernatural interference, but in a careful 
and methodical reconsideration of the whole of 
our data. Every observation must be repeated, 
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every conclusion doubted, every accepted fact 
regarded with suspicion. 

It is along such lines that all progress has 
been made in the past, and along them alone 
lies our hope for the future. To become be¬ 
wildered and to fly to the shelter of fanciful and 
illogical explanations whenever we meet with 
experiences which will not fit into the frame¬ 
work of our philosophy of life is the hallmark 
of weakness and ignorance, though it too often 
meets with the hysterical applause of the 
pseudo-scientific and the undisceming. 

In my fifteen years of Chairmanship of the 
Occult Committee of the Magic Circle, I have 
been brought into close contact with many of 
the movements which are claimed to be scientific, 
but which in reality are “ falsely so called.” 
With these it seems to me that the mysticism 
of the East has very close affinities. The factors 
which support one and all of them are much the 
same : far-fetched analogies ; assertions based 
on weak foundations ; the uncritical acceptance 
of popular superstitions ; the embroidered and 
fanciful elaboration of incorrect details; the 
constant repetition of statements until, however 
incorrect they may be, they come to pass muster 
as reliable facts; ringing the change on pro¬ 
positions which cannot really be demonstrated ; 
taking refuge in vague general expressions; 
accepting the flimsiest apologies for inconvenient 
exceptions ; persistently ignoring failures and 
facts which tell against the argument; profiting 
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by coincidences ; making unfair use of half- 
understood and mal-assimilated smatterings of 
science ; in some cases deliberate deceit and 
fraud, combined with the desire for notoriety 
or for pecuniary gain ; these and other factors 
besides constitute the skeleton of the pretentious 
body of the Occult. 

Many of my readers will disagree with me. 
Men can and will believe anything they want 
to. Rationality, or at least the desire to reason, 
is as widespread as man ; whereas, to be logical 
is the hard-bought possession of the few. 
Once again, in closing, I would allude to those 
words which Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Hamlet, " There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” They have been quoted, not to 
wvake, tbs iwqwwex Wwbte m the psesesRa, of bis 
own hopeless ignorance, but only too often to 
provide a false and facile explanation, based on 
mysticism, for facts which in the limited state 
of our knowledge we are unable to explain to 
our own satisfaction. I do not suppose for a 
moment that I shall shake the faith of those 
who wish to believe in the Occult, but I shall be 
well satisfied if, in the minds of a few thoughtful 
people, I have succeeded in helping to explode 
the Myth of the Mystic East. 
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